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MORAL AND LITERARY. 


No. LXXI. 
ON THE MEANS OF READING WITH THE, 
MOST ADVANTAGE. / 


/ 


2 that there are many ſtudents who 
impair their health in a continual courſe of reading 
and literary labour, without any adequate returns 
of pleaſure or improvement. They read, indeed, be- 
they conſider it as a duty, or becauſe they are 
endeavouring to accompliſh themſelves for the 
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tinued long and regularly, which is not attended with 
ſome degree of pleaſure. We enter upon a ſtudy which 
is irkſome and diſguſtful with reluQtance, we attend to 
it ſuperficially, and we relinquiſh it without reflecting 
upon it in a degree ſufficient for the purpoſe of im- 
provement. | Inftead of thinking of it , uniformly and 
fthadily, we drive it from our minds as the cauſe of 
uneaſineſs. But the heart and affections, the imagi- 
nation and the memory, co-operate with the under- 
ſtanding, in deriving all poſſible advantage from the 
ſtudy which we love. 5 

The firſt and moſt important object is; therefore, to 
form a ſtrong attachment to thoſe parts of ſcience, or 
to thoſe books, which our judgment impels us to ſtudy. 
There are various methods cbngucive to this end; but, 
perhaps, none are more effeftual, than that of con- 
verſing with men of ſenſe and genius. on the books 
and the ſubject on which 8 read. There 
is a warmth and fpirit in conyerfation, which renders 
ſubjects, which might . appear cold and life- 
leſs, intereſting and animated. When the company is 
ed, and the converſation at an end, we are na- 


As ſoon as we have acquired, by actual reading, a 

pe ledge of a book or particular ſubject, 
it will contribute greatly to animate us in proceeding 
ſtill further, if we talk of it either with our equals in 
attainments, or with the learned and experienced. We 
advance an opinion, our felf-love renders us ſolicitous 
to maintain it, we ſeek the aid of a book as an auxili- 
ary, we therefore read it with eager attention; and I 
believe it will be difficult to avoid loving that which 
we attend to frequently and with eagerneſs. 

Indeed, if we can once fix our attention very cloſely 
to a good book, nothing more will be ary to 
make us love it: As in nature, when two bodies ap- 
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as it were, united to it, and gravitates towards it with 
a ſpontaneous velocity. There is, indeed, no ſtudy 
ſo dry, but by fixing our attention upon it, we 
may at laſt find it capable of affording great delight. 
Metaphyſics and mathematics, even in their abſtruſeſt 
\ parts; , are known to * the attentive ſtudent a very 
exalted ſatisfaction. Thoſe parts then of human learn- 
ing, which in their nature are more entertaining, can- 
not fail of being beloved in a high degree, when the 
mind is cloſely and conſtantly applied to them. 
In order to acquire the power and habit of fixing the 
attention, it will at firſt be —_— to ſummon a very 
confiderable degree of reſolution. In beginning the ſtu- 
dy of a new language, or any book or ſcience, which 
rome: ideas totally ſtrange, the mind cannot but feel 
degree of reluctance or diſguſt. But perſevere ; 
and, in a very ſhort time, the diſguſt will vaniſh and 
you will be rewarded with entertainment. Tul this 
takes place, make it an inviolable rule, however dif- 
agreeable, to read a certain quantity, or for a certain 
time, and will infallibly find, that what you be- 
gan as a you will continue as an amuſement. 
There are many ſtudents who ſpend their days in 
extracting paſſages from authors, and fairly tranſerib- 
ing them in their common place book ; a mode of ſtudy 
truly wretched, which ſeldom repays the ſtudent either 
with profit or pleaſure, which waſtes his time, and 
wears out his eyes and his conftitution. I moſt feri- 
ouſly adviſe all thoſe unhappy ſtudents, who have 
been led to think, that the exerciſe of the hand can 
impreſs ideas on the brain ; who interrupt their atten- 
tion by copying ; who torture themſelves in abridging, 
and who think, by filling their pocket-books, that they 
ſhall enrich their underſtandings, to ſtop while they 
have eyes to fee, or fingers to write. They have to- 
tally miſtaken the road to learning ; and, if they pro- 
ceed in the way too a time, they may ſuffer ſuch in- 
juries in it as iſable them from returning, or ſeek- 
a better. After many years ſpent in this wretched 
» It 1s no wonder that they cloſe their books, 
and make the old complaint of vanity and vexation. 
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ſerves us in but what the mi 
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makes its own by reflection and memory. That which 
is tranſcribed is not in the leaſt more appropriated than 
when it ſtood in the printed page. It is an error, if 
any fuppoſe, that by the act of marking the words on 
paper with a pen, the ideas are more clearly marked 
on the brain by attentive reading. 

The beſt method of extracting and epitomizing, is 


„whatever a few 

may ſay, write, or think, it is certain, that the great- 
r a I 

either extracts or epi They were fatisfied wi 


4 


what remained in thei AM celeb 
and when they wrote, they wrote their own. wt 
is, indeed, juſtly called the food of the mi * lik 
Like food, it muſt be digeſted and affimilated ; it muſt Ve 
ſhew its nutritive power by promoting growth and readi 
ſtrength, and by enabling the mind to bring forth ber, 
ſound and vigorous productions. It muſt be converted the n 
in ſuccum et ſanguinem, into juice and blood, and not 

make its appearance again in the form in which it was 

originally unbibed. It is indeed true, and the in- 
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times to lay them both down, and enter with alacrity 
into agreeable company and public diverfions. The 
mind, after a little ceſſation, returns to books with afl 
the voracious eagerneſs of a literary hunger. The in- 
termiſſious muſt not be long, or trequent enough to 
form a babit of idleneſs or duſipation. | 
He who would read with pleafure (and I repear, 
that all who read with real profit muft read with plea- 
ſure), will attend to the times of the gay, and the fea- 
ſons of the year. The morning has been univerſalis 
approved as the beſt time for ſtudy ; the afternoon may 
be moſt advantageouſly ſpent in improving converfaiis5;. 
Thoſe faculties, which before dinner are capable of er - 
aging in the acuteſt and ſublimeſt difquiſitions, ale 
und, by general experience, to be comparatively dw. 
and ſtupid after it. I know not how it is,” faid a 
228 * but all my philoſophy, in which 
I was fo warm ed in the morning, appears 
like nonſenſe Ts have dined.” K 
Very hot weather is particularly unſavourable to 
reading. The months of July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
ber, are by no means the ſeaſons in which the fruits of 
the mind arrive at maturity. A rigid philoſopher will 
perhaps maintain, that the mental faculties are not to 
affected by the viciſſitudes of cold ard heat; but 
who will liſten to philoſophy, who is already convinced 
by actual experience ? It is indeed remarkable, that 
theſe months are ſelected for vacation in the houſes of 
legiſlature, in the courts of law, and in the feats of 
learning. In cold and inclement weather, when we 
are driven to the fire-fide for comfort, we find that de- 
light in our books, which, in the vernal and autumnal 
ſeaſon, we fought in the ſunſhine, and in the ſweets of 
rural ſcenery. We no longer roam, we collect our 
ſcattered ideas, and find, in the exerciſe of our facul- 
ties, that delight, which is the conſequence and re- 
ward of exerting, in a proper method, the natural 
2 of the divine particle which breathes within 


But at all hours, and in all ſeaſons, if we can re- 
ſtrain the licentious rovings of the fancy, ſooth the 
paſſions of the heart, and command our attention, fo 
as. 
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as to concentre it on the ſubject we examine, we ſhall 
be ſure to find our attention amply rewarded. Attend 
cloſely, and cloſe attention to almoſt any worthy ob- 
ject will always produce ſolid ſatisfaction. Particularly 
in reading, it may be depended upon as an approved 
truth, that the degree of profit, as well as pleaſure, will 
ever be proportioned to the degree of attention. 
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ON THE PROPRIETY OF ADORNING LIFE, 
AND SERVING SOCIETY, BY LAUDABLE 
EXERTION. 


an age of opulence and luxury, when the native 
powers of the mind are weakened by vice, and ha- 
bits of indolence are ſuperinduced by univerſal indulg- 
ence, the moraliſt can ſeldom expect to ſee examples 
of that unwearied perſeverance, of that generous ex- 
ertion, which has ſometimes appeared in the world, 
and has been called heroic virtue. Indeed, it muſt be 
allowed, that in the early periods of ſociety there is 
greater occaſion, as well as greater ſcope, for this ex- 
alted ſpecies of public ſpirit, than when all its real wants 
are ſupplied, and all its ſecurities eftabliſhed. 
Under theſe diſadvantages there is, indeed, little 
rtunity for that uncommon heroiſm, which leads an 
individual to deſert his ſphere, and to act in contradic- 
tion to the maxims of perſonal intereſt and ſafety, with 
a view to reſorm the manners, or to promote the hone 
and advantage of the community. Patriotiſm, as it was 
underſtocd and practiſed by a Brutus, a Curtis, a Scz- 
vola, or a Socrates, appears in modern times ſo eccen- 
tric a vi tue, and fo abhorrent from the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, that he who ſhould imitate it would draw 
himſelf the ridicule of mankind, and would be 
| eiteemed a madman. Moral and political knight-erran- 
try would now appear in ſcarcely a leſs ludicrous light 
than the extravagancies of chivalry, 
But to do good in an effectual and extenſive manner 
within the limits of profeſſional influence, = per- 
* Uung 
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forming the buſineſs of a ſtation, whatever it may be, 
not only with regular fidelity, but with warm and ac- 
tive diligence, is in the power, as it is the duty, of 
every individual who poſſeſſes the uſe of his faculties. 
It is ſurely an unſatisfaRtory idea, to live and die with- 
out purſuing any other purpoſe than the low one of 
perſonal gratification. A thouland pleaſures and ad- 
vantages we have received from the diſintereſted efforts 
of thoſe who have gone before us, and it is incumbent 
on every generation to do ſomething for the benefit of 
contemporaries and of thoſe who are to follow. 

To be born, as Horace ſays, merely to conſume the 
fruits of the earth ; to live, as Juvenal obſerves of ſome 
of his countrymen, with no other purpoſe than to gratify 
the palate, though they may in reality be the ſole ends 
of many, are yet too inglorious and diſgraceful to be 
avowed by the baſeſt of mankind. 

There is little doubt, but that many, whoſe lives 
have glided away in an uſeleſs tenor, would have been 
yy 22 if they could have diſcovered 

| udable exertion. It is certainly true, that 


to qualify for political, military, literary, and patriotic 


efforts, peculiar preparations, accompliſhments, occa- 


fions, and fortuitous contingencies are neceſſ y. Civil 
wiſdom without civil employment, valour without an 
enemy, learning without opportunities for its diſplay, 
the love of our country without power, muſt terminate 
in abortive wiſhes, in deſigns unſupportec by execution. 
They who form great ſchemes, and perform great 
exploits, mult neceſſarily be few. But the exertions 
which benevolence points out, are extended to a great 
—_ are infinitely varied in kind and degree, and 
conſequently adapted, in ſome mode or other, to the 
ability of every individual. : 
r honour of our times and of our 
country, it mult be.afſerted, that there is no ſpecies of 
diſtreſs which is not relieved ; no laudable inftitution 
which is not encouraged with an emulative ardour of 
liberality. No ſooner is a proper object of beneficence 
preſented to the public view, than ſubſcriptions are 
raiſed by all ranks, who crowd with anpatience to the 
contribution. Not only * 
2 ne 
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neſs are ſoothed by the beſt concerted eftabliſhments, 
and the — by the calamities of a conſl 
tion repaired ; but our enemies, when reduced to a ſtate 
of captivity, are furniſhed with every comfort which 
their condition can admit, and all the malignity of 
party-hatred melts into kindneſs under the operation 
of weld, > From the accumulated efforts of a com- 
＋ 1 ſuch as our nation may be 
2 — Hom Bach 
any ed of the heroes from Bacchus 
down to Czfar. l 
24 Paſſed. No colleges 888 
ty are coll are founded in the 
ſent times, it is true; n 
TIS remaining, but becauſe ther is already a 
us hands of our 
Kr to anſwer all * — of academical 
improvement. When a want is lied, it is not 
parſimony, but ce, which with olds additional 
munificence. The infirmaries diffuſed over every part 
of the kingdom, are moſt honourable teſtimonies of that 
virtue which is to cover a multitude of fins. And there 
is ane inftance of beneficence uncommon both in its de- 
gree and circumſtances, which, though done without a 
view to human praiſe, muſt not loſe even the ſubordi- 
nate reward of human virtue. He who lately devoted, 
during bis life, a noble fortune to the relief of the 
blind, will be placed — 1 —⏑⏑ i 
than the numerous train of poſthumous benefactors, 
who gave what they could no retain, and fome- 
times from motives repreſented by the cenforious as 
little laudable. While ls record the name of He- 
on-in the book of life, let men inſcribe it in 
— of praiſe, though b the beſt, 
motive y no means 
motive of commendable 
to mankind who 
— ens IL ONE t has burnt with ſtrong 
and ſteady heat in the boſoms of the moſt i pon. 
It has inſpired enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of all that is 
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troubles deemed intolerable, and ſtimulated through 
difficulties dreaded as inſurmountable. Pain, penury, 
danger, and death, have been incurred with alacrity 
in ſervice of mankind, with the expeQation of no 
other recompence than an honourable diſtinction. And 
let not the frigidity of philoſophical rigour damp this 
noble ardour, which 4 delightful ſenfations in the 
heart that harbours it, and gives riſe to all that is ſub- 
lime in life and in the arts. hen we are ſo far refined 
and ſubdued as to act merely from the flow ſuggeſtions 
of the reaſoning faculty, we ſhall indeed ſeldom be 
involved in error; but we ſhall as ſeldom atchieve any 
glorious enterpriſe, or ſnatch a virtue beyond the reach 


he ſpirit of adventure in literary undertakings, as 
well as in politics, commerce, and war, muſt not be 
diſcouraged. If it produces that which is worth little 
notice, negle& is eaſy. There is a t probability, 
however, that it wilt often exhibit thing condu- 
cive to pleaſure and improvement. But when every 
new attempt is checked by ſeverity, or neglected with- 
out examination, learning ſtagnates, and the mind is 
bo age; nll its Etions ſo far degenerate as to 
juſtify diſregard, Taſte and literature are never long 
— When they ceaſe to advance, they become 


Every liberal attempt to give a liberal entertainment 
is entitled to a kind excuſe, though its execution ſhould 
For the ſake of enc 


of 
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is in power of ever though 
| ability y man, though no man can 


No. LXXXIV. 
ON PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM, AND ON 


THE LITTLE ASSISTANCE IT GIVES 
TO GENIUS. 


RISTOTLE was the firſt of thoſe writers who 
endeavoured to render taſte ſubject to philoſophy. 
is poetics are almoſt the only parts of his works which 
continue to be efteemed with a degree of implicit ve- 
neration. Mutilated and imperfect as they have come 
down to us, they yet contain many ſentences pregnant 
with matter, and which lead the mind into the moſt 
t 


by the native charms of real genius. Of this our 
Shakfſpeare is a proof, who, with all his ignorance of 
critical refinement, wrote in fuch a manner, as not 

by thoſe who idoliſe him t h 
t by the moſt impartial readers, to 

and Euripides. 

ugh the old ſcholaſtic metaphyſics were ſcarcely 
exploded than in the preſent times, yet there 


penetrated deeply to diſcern the cauſe of thoſe emo- 
tions, which literary ions are found to pro- 
duce. He has diſplayed great taſte, great elegance, 

iy of enquiry, which muſt 
labour, and from a fin- 
] believe 
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is it faid, that their author, with all his theoretical 


| knowledge of poetry, is himſelf a poet or an orator. 


This is not advanced to detract from his merit; for it 
is true of Ariſtotle, and of all thoſe writers who, with 
4 genius for logic and metaphyſics, have entered on 
the provinces of taſte and criticiſm. Dr. CampbelP's 
Philoſophy of Rhetoric is a book of uncommon merit ; 
it is read with great pleaſure and improvement; yet it 
will be readily owned, that it tends little to form the 
orator. The author of the Origin and Progreſs of 
Language has diſplayed, as Harris ſays, many judi 
„% cious and curious remarks on ſtyle, compoſition, 
© language, particularly the Engliſh ; obſervations of 
ous pa * — 

* the laſt conſequence te thoſe who wiſh either to 
« write or judge with accuracy and elegance.” This 
is certainly true ; and yet many have written, and 
will write, with accuracy and elegance, without even 
hearing of this excellent treatiſe. 

Maſt of the books which the world has agreed to 
admire, were compoſed previouſly to the appearance of 
ſyſtematical and abſtruſe theories of criticiſm, or by 
authors who, it is well known, paid them no attention. 
Homer, who is ſtill the beſt heathen author in the world, 
had neither archetype nor inſtructor. Had his mind 
been called off from the book of nature, to ſuch ſpecu- 
lations as the Stagyrite afterwards fabricated from his. 
noble inventions, there is great reaſon to believe, that 
the Tliad and Odyſſey had long ago gone whither all 
the coldly correct productions are daily haftening, 
Theocritus would probably have written with much leſs 
eaſe and fimplicity, had he read all that critical inge- 
nuity has advanced on paſtoral poetry. The Orations 
of henes, however elaborate, were not formed 
on the models of profeſſed rhetoricians. No Bofſu had 
written when Virgil uced his magni work. 
No treatiſes on the ſublime and beautiful had appeared, 
when Milton poured his majeftic ſong. Nature, glow- 
ing nature, ſuggeſted the exquiſitely fine ideas as they 
flowed, and left laborious criticiſm to weary herſelf in 
forming rules and ſyſtems from the unſtudicd efforts of 
her bappier temerity. . 
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It muſt not, however, be immediately concluded, 
that theſe books, which diſplay great ingenuity, are 
uſeleſs, and the reſult of ill employed time and talents. 
They conſtitute a moſt elegant — of philoſophy. 
They lead to a knowledge of the human heart, and the 
operation of the paſſions. They require genius of a 
peculiar kind, the ſubtile and penetrating, and they 
aſe readers who are poſſeſſed of a correſponding 
point which we wiſh to evince is, that the 
of poetry, of oratory, of all the objects of claſ- 
taſte, who means to exerciſe himſelf in the com- 
ion of them, will find himſelf miſtaken in bis plan 
y, if he reads ſuch writers as a preparatory diſ- 
ipline. Original authors muſt at firſt engroſs his at- 
ion ; and from theſe, if he is poſſeſſed of abilities, 
ill inſenſibly catch a portion of fire, with which 
ill invigorate his own compoſitions ; and in con- 
of which he will be read with pleaſure, though 
not have ſtudied one metaphyſical critic from 
Ariſtotle to the lateſt modern. 
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ion recurs, by what means this atte n- 
tion is cauſed and ſecured ? far the name is onl 
— is and the fubjet is ftill involved in di 
Nenne haz cheep 
is an eſſential difference in the organization of different 
men ; not merely in the external form ; but in the in- 
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all the animal tendencies and motions. It is highly 
probable, that a delicate ſyſtem of nerves, or a firmer 
contexture 8 _ is better able to * the ex- 
ternal world with unerring accuracy. a more 
callous or a more relaxed affemblage of theſe inſtru- 
ments of ſenſation. This favourable prediſpoſition of 
the organs, followed by peculiar opportunities for 
collecting ideas, and by inducements to impart them 
to the world, may perhaps conſtitute what we call 


literary genius. 
There is indeed little doubt, but that ſome kind 
of genius, or, in other words, ſome iar ability 


to receive a certain train of ideas neceflary to the 

tice of ſome art, or to the purſuit of fore 1 — 
is poſſeſſed by every individual not in a ſtate of idiot- 
iſm. Nature, a kind parent to all ber cuildren, has 
uſually endowed them all with a power of «exerting 
themſelves with ſkill and advantage in ſome way or 
other. The misfortune has been, that the indications 
of nature are not always ſufficiently maniteſt to the 
conductors of education. The deſtination is often ne- 
ceſſarily fixed, before the faculties are arrived at ſuſſi- 
cient flrength to point out their propenfity. 

Univerſal genius is indeed ſparingly, perhaps never, 
beſtowed. Por the preſervation of impartiality, where 
nature has allowed an excellence in any remarkable 
— — ſhe has often permitted a defe& to counter 

it. Vet in the literary annals of almoſt every 
nat ion, we find many diſtinguiſhed by intellectual en- 
dowments above the ordinary condition of humanity, 
It is a noble privilege to excel men in. the very per- 
feQtion in which they * the irrational 
and is doubtleſs permitted by Providence for the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. Let it be conſidered, as an inftance 
of the advantage which mankind derives from fingular 
genius, what a train of light has been diffuſed far and 
wide on thouſands and tens of thouſands, for the ſpace of 
aw CR ears, from the illumined under- 
. | Cicero. Or, to take an ex- 
awple our own poliſhed age and country, let a 
conjecture be formed of the number of thoſe who have 
been led to every thing good and great oy CS. 
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The world, however, has ſeldom been grateful to 
its beneſactors. It has neglected, baniſhed, poiſoned, 
and crucified them. But there was an inward fatisfaQtion 
in conſcious rectitude, a generous ſpirit in heroic virtue, 
which bore them through every thing with comfort, 
and their merit encreaſed and triumphed in adverſity. 
They who have been poſſeſſed of fubordinate degrees 
of genius, have in later times been induced to affect a 
fingularity of ſentiment and practice, in o:der to draw 
upon themſelves the eyes of mankind. In purſuit of 
this end, they have adopted vices which their hearts 
and underſtanding muſt have condemned. Eccentricity 
has been the object of their wiſhes. Ruin and diſgrace 
have been the uſual conſequences, and the admiration 
of others has at laſt been extinguiſhed in compaſſion. 
Poor man! it has been often exclaimed, he was indeed 
clever, but he wanted conduct, and he unfortunately 
died in a gaol. 
If could be combined with mental excellence; 
if the native vigour of genius could ſubmit to he guided 
and reſtrained by the deciſions of well - conducted art; 
then might be ſupplied, what none will venture to ex- 
peR, the two grand deſiderata in morals and literature, 


a perſect man and a perſett work. 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD CHARAC- 
TER, CONSIDERED ONLY WITH 
RESPECT TO INTEREST. 


S the minds of men are infinitely various, and as 
they are therefore influenced in the choice of a 
conduct by different inducements, the moraliſt muſt omit 
no motive, however ſubordinate in its nature, while it 
s likely to lead ſome among mankind to a laud- 
, or even a blameleſs behaviour. A regard to eaſe, 
to intereſt, and to ſucceſs, in the utual purſuits of wealth 
and ambition, may induce many to purſue an honeſt and 
honourable conduct, who would not have been in- 
fluenced by purer motives: but after they have once 
perceived 


e 


perceived the intrinſic excellence and beauty of ſuch a 
conduct, they will probably perſevere in it for its own 
fake, and upon higher confiderations. 

To thoſe who are to make their own way either to 
wealth or honours, a good character is uſually no leſs 
neceſſary than addreſs and abilities. Though human 
nature is degenerate, and corrupts itſelf ſtill more by its 
own inventions; yet it uſually retains an eſteem for 
exceilence. But even if we are arrived at ſuch an ex- 
treme degree of depravity as to have loſt our native 
reverence for virtue ; yet a regard to our own intereſt 
and fafety, which we ſeldom lote, will lead us to apply, 
in all important tranſactions, to men whole integrity is 
unimpeached. When we chuſe an aſſiſtant, a partner, 
a ſervant, our firſt enquiry is concerning his character. 
When we have occaſion for a counſellor or attorney, a 
' phyſician or apothecary, whatever we may be ourſelves, 
we always chuſe to truſt our property and perſons to men 
of character. When we fix on the tradeſmen who are 
to ſupply us with neceſſaries, we are not determined by 
the ſign of the lamb, or the wolf, or the fox; nor by a 
ſhop fitred up in the moſt clegant taſte, but by the 
faireſt reputation. Look into a daily newipaper, and 
you will fee how important the characters of the em- 
loyed appear to the employers, from the higheſt to the 
weſt rank. After the advertiſement has enumerated 
the qualities required in the perſon wanted, there con- 


the 
entertain of them. By fome 
- thoughtles 
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thoughtleſs action or expreſſion, they ſuffer a mark to 
— them, which ſcarcely any ſubſequent 
merit can entirely eraſe. Every man will find ſome 
perſons, who, if they are not enemies, view him with 
an envious or a jealous eye; and who will gladly re- 
vive any tale to which truth has given the lighteſt 
foundation. 

Indeed aii men are fo much inclined to flatter their 
own pride, by detracting from the reputation of others, 
that ſuppoſing we were able to maintain an immaculate 
conduct. it would ſtill be difficult to preſerve an imma- 
culate character. But yet it is wiſdom not to fur niſſi 
this detracting ſpirit with real ſubjects for the exerciſe 
of its activity. While caluwny is ſupported only by 
imagination, or by malice, we may ſometimes remove, 
24 comradiQting it; but wherever folly or vice have 
pplied facts. we can teldom do more than 
the evil, by giving it an apparent attention. I he ma- 
lignity of among the various diſpoſitions of which 
mankind are compoſed, is often highly gratified at the 
view of inj ſenſibility. 

In this turbulent and confuſed ſcene, where our 
words and actions are often miſunderſtood, and oftner 
miſrepreſented, it is indeed difficult for innocence and 
integrity to avoid reproach, abuſe, contempt and ha- 
red. not only hurt our intereſt and im 


of a tender and delicate mind. It is then the part of 
wiſdom firſt to do every thing in our power to preſerve 
an irreproachable character, and then to let our hap- 
pineſs depend chiefly on the ion of our own 
conſciences, and on the advancement of our intereſt 
in a world where liars ſhall not be believed, and where 
fanderers ſhall receive countenance from none but him 
who, in Greek, is called, by way of eminence, Dia- 
bolus, or the Calumniator. 


vate 


our advancement in lite, but forely afflit the feelings 
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ON THE OSTENTATIOUS AFFECTATION or 
THE CHARACTER OF A LEARNED 
LADY, WITHOUT SUFFICIENT 
LEARNING, AND WITHOUT 
JUDGMENT. 


oi Mia ea 


HE moſt attractive beauty of the 
from the graces of the mind. De 
neis, ſenſe, and ſenſibility, ſhining in the eyes, will 
compenſate an irregularity of features, and 

excite love in a feeling heart, than the beſt formed face 
and the fineſt complexicnal hue without expreſſion. 
Nature muſt indeed have laid the foundation of theſe 
amiable qualities in the diſpoſition ; but they are by no 
methods fo effectually called forth and improved, as by 
the cultivation of a literary taſte. In an in 
with the werld, we fee and fee] the diſagreeable paſ- 
fions ; ſuch as have an effect in diſtorting the counte- 
nance, and in giving to the eyes an envious, a 

a diſdai or an artſul aſpect; than which 
more repugnant to the idea of allurement. Eyes 


th, poſſeſs 
* But 


22 proving as her 
mind is informed, and ber look ennobled as her heart 
s elevated. This muſt be a powerful motive for ap- 
plication among the ladies; and they may reſt aſſured, 
_w perfonal and mental beauty, though, when ſeparate, 

dominion is not abſolute, are irreſiſtible when 
combined. 
An application to books, however, is often found 
not to produce any atttactive effects ; nor is it to be 
WOngangg at, when it is conducted in an injudicious and 
D\ deſultory 
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profeſſed wit, would be intolerable radeneſs. Her 
attention to the muſes has excluded the 


with ink. you aſk her in what ſhe is exerci her 
ius, ſhe i „ on 
ing, and is looking in Byſhe's Art of P for a 


yme to trees. It muſt be ſent immediately, ſhe ſays, 
or it will not be inſerted this month. She hopes, there- 
fore, that ſhe may be excuſed in declining company. 
Her viſitor has reaſon to rejoice at the diſmiſſion ; 

the fight of her, as Swift leis delicately ſays of Czlia, 
will operate as an emetic, and the ſmell as a poiſon. 

Corinna happened to fall upon ſome of the works 
our modern ſceptics. She could not underſtand them 
y; but the diſcovered enough to be affured that 
iciſm was to be a mark of ſuperior ſenſe, 
of a freedom from thoſe narrow prejudices which enthral 
the vulgar mind. She cannot therefore talk on common 
affairs; but when ſhe gets into company with enlighten- 
ed people, ſhe expatiates on the happineſs — 
2 philoſophical turn, and pities the poor narrow fouls 
who go to church and perform all their duties, as they 


call , with mechanical larity, juſt like their 
great Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Bolingbroke, 
and Hume, are her oracles. She is dreaded by her own 


1 
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the men ſhe thinks more entertaining, more converlible, 
and leſs ſhackled with prejudices. She imagines ber- 
ſelf particularly attended to by them ; and indeed there 

260 ins humouriſts who — her ecmetcvin, i in 
— lay up tore for ridicule. All who are judges, 
condemn and diſlike her for entering into ſtudies which 
have a natural 2 —— the —— 
and to the heart, and which are y odious 
in def wie were formed to mms {gp pours of 
life, and not to cut them off by diffuſing the gloomy no- 
tions of the ſceptic. 

It was the misfortune of Fulvia to live next door to a 
circulating — In every moment of liftlefſneſs 
the maid was diſpatched for a handful of novels, no 
matter by whom they were written, or what they were 
in themſelves, provided they were ſentimental. By an 


uninterrupted courſe of | , the had 

a taſte for anecdotes, private hiſtory, and all that relates 
to the effeAs of love, which, 1 think, 
formed the t buſineſs of human life. Her heart had 


been a thouſand times melted, and pierced, 
and wounded, and was at laft ſo mollified, that the 
the tendereſt ſentiments for every 

tinction. She could not paſs 
vate interview with a male a 


doubted whether ſhe ought, upon 

or lament that ſhe was endowed with ſuch extreme ſen- 
* But to be fure, fo it was, — . 7 — 
l of love, that ev 
A a ſhare unaſked 


ſuſcept 
live in this world ; and ſo every-buldy ſaid, 
, ſhe ran away with a 
Gr qrong and has never been heard of ute. 


— — ted, were ach applauded oy er 


, were much a 
friends. *Fluſhed with praiſe, ſhe — he 
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a ſecond Sappho, and has been ever ſince devoted to the 
muſe. Her reading was chiefly confined to the poet's 
corner in newſpapers, and her productions have rivalled 
her models. She compoſes zmgmas, acroſtics, rebuſſes, 
and fongs, for thoſe little red pccket-books which are 
annually publiſhed for the ladies, and ſhe has had the 
— - ot gaining the reward for expounding the Priae 


ubjeQs, politics ſeem the leaſt adapted to the 
female character. Women are entirely excluded from 
ifGative influence ; and, it is well known, that public 
irs are ſeldom treated with temper, either in writing 
or converſation. But the female politician is by no 
means uncommon. Cornelia derives all her learning, 
of which ſhe thinks ſhe poſſeſſes an ample ſhare, from 
the miſcellaneous volumes of a Say and a Woodfall. 
She has herſelf — 1 D — communicate a 
paragraph or two, delig even to 
ture, wrt the thought, that a plan or nds of 
. ˙—— Re cmphs hg Deaged 
a conve On common ſubjects is mild and 
reaſonable ; but while the gentlemen are talking po- 
r 
decorum, which requires that ſhe ſhould pay attention 
to the ladies. Her colour comes and goes for a long 
time, till it laſt ſhe can bear it no longer, and burſts 
out with a blaze of eloquence, ſcarcely rivalled in the 
moſt famous ſchools of oratory, thoſe of Athens or of 
Billingſgate. A treaty of marriage was on foot ſome 
time ago; but after t preliminaries were all ſettled, 
and a day for the ratification of the articles fixed, a rup- 
ture enſued on the adjuſtment of the balance of power, 
and hoſtilities have not yet ceaſed, nor is a coalition of 
the parties likely to take place. 

In theſe few inſtances, and in thoſe. many which ob- 
ſervation of the world will ſupply, there ſeems to have 
deen 


an original fund of parts and a love of books, 
which, 
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which, properly directed, would bave led to great 
improvements. But vague induſtry and unguided emu- 
lation, ſtimulated to perſiſt in a wrong path by the 
partial praiſes of friends and relations, have precipitated 
even the amiably diſpoſed into unſupported vanity, and 
— them to diſtinguiſh themſelves without acquiring 

To be affected in any way is, at all times, in all 
places, and in all degrees, to be diſagreeable. But af- 
teQation of learning, in a woman of very little merit, 
draws uſelf the contempt and hatred of both 
ſexes. They who excel moſt in either fex, are found 
by experience to be moſt cancid and modeſt ; to aſſume 
leaſt, and to join in converſation with others, without 
diſplaying the ſenſe of their ; ſuperiority, Indeed it 
often happens, that there is an amiable humility in true 
genius and learning, which compels the poſſcffor of 
them to think en tly of his own character, amid 
the united praiſes of all around. Let her then, who 
poſſeſſes the bright jewel of learning, take care to ſet 
it in a plain manner, and its luſtre will become more 
conſpicuous. S 15829 

In the embelliſhment n 
of care is uſually taken that nothing unbecoming 5 
have a place in it. A regard is commonly paid to age, 
rank, and every circumftance which can point out the 
line of propriety. But in adorning the mind, it is uſual 
to attend to little elſe but the dictates of inclination. - 
Yet there is certainly a kind of ſexual difference in the 
minds of the ſexes, which admits and requires a dif- 
ferent ſpecies of intellectual accompliſhment. Oeco- 
nomy is faid, indeed, to be the peculiar province of 
women; yet, furely, as rational bei their reaſon 
may properly receive the tigheſt cultivation. 
Nor . K — contempt or 
neglect, unleſs they are ſullied by obtruding arrogance, 
by a maſculine boldneſs, a critical ſeverity, and an ill- 
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ON THE FOLLY AND WICKEDNWESS OF . 
GLECTING A FAMILY AND en- 


DREN, FOR THE PLEASURES 
OF DISSIFATION. 


* in our own country, I be- 
allowed, that the middle ranks 


een 


e tyrant. Sunk in floth, and pro 
trate in meanne human nature, in ſuch a ſitu- 


— Sronny « in ſpiric or ingenuity, the mon- 
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| I mean not to on 
but to conſider its effects in the imi 
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families 3 from which, however, it 7 
its influence, like the undulations of a pebble thrown 
into a pool, over the whole community throughout all 
, * | 


its department : 

Let us ſuppoſe a married couple in the middle ranks 
life (and I ſelect my inftances from the middle ranks 
becauſe they are the moſt numerous and important). 
us ſuppoſe them juſt ſetting out, as it is called, in 
world. The object is to form and extend con- 
nexions. The oſtenſible motive is the advancement of 

ily intereſt ; the real and moſt powerful motive, 
love of various company, in a continual ſucceſſion. 
Dinners and ſuppers, dancing and ——_—— leave 
little time, and no inclination, for the r buſineſs of 
trade or profeſſion. A neglected trade or profeſſion 
cannot ſucceed ; and the poor young people, after hav- 
ing rrimony which, it 
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this, who are ſeldom at home, 
there, are conſtantly engaged in vanity 
corruption deſcends, with additional malignity of in- 
fluence, to the loweſt menial, who has t proteQti- 
on beneath their roof. 

But let us conſider them in the relation of parents. 
Netbing can bn axccn incuntificns with the its 
lady, who delights in the faſhionable amuſements, 
the care of her new-born child. Her dreſs 
diſconcerted, and her ſhape ſpoiled. were ſhe 
to feed it herſe'f with the food which nature 
convenient for it She could not be abſent 
She muſt be liable to interruption at all hours. 
health alſo muſt fail under ſo conſtant a 
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takes ſtill firmer poſſeſſion of the heart when the child 
begins to prattle, and to play thoſe little tricks which 
none but a callous mind can behold without delight. 
But, alas! the little boy or girl are ſtill conſidered as ob- 
ſtacles to pleaſure at home. They pay a ſhort and 
formal viſit there, and are again di to a nurſe, 
locked up with ſervants in the „or transferred to 
their grandmother. The laſt is a moſt enviable lot, in 
compariſon with the former ; in which they not only 
experience harſh words and hard blows, but learn vulgar 
ideas, vulgar language and habits of every kind, which 
muſt one day be unlearned. 

As ſoon as they can walk firmly, and talk plaialy, 
they are removed to one of thoſe convenient ſchools or 
academies, as they are called, where children, at a very 
early age, are received as into nurſeries. In the fubſequent 
courſe of their education they are conſtantly kept from 
home ; or if they are indulged in a viſit of a few days, 
they ſee nothing but what tends to miſlead them. They 
receive no fatherly advice, and whatever learning they 
may acquire at their ſchools, they uſually enter on the 
ſtage to act their part in the drama of life, with- 
out judgment, and without principles to regulate 
their conduct. There is uſually added to their miſ- 
fortune of being neglected and miſled, that of being 
deprived all ſhare of their parents poſſeſſions; who, in 
the gay circles of pleaſure, not only ſpend their own, 
but involve themſelves and their eftates ia debt, and in 
every ſpecies of diſtreſſing and diſgraceful embarraſſ- 

ent. There is no part of the family and affairs of the 
pated which has not a tendency to ruin. They are 
emſelves 5 of — Og diſ- 
Ppointment. Their object in ing a ual 
dund of amuſements, is to obtain — —— 


Van object which human nature could never yet accom- 


pliſh. They, of all others, are leaſt likely to obtain it 
who make pleaſure a buſineſs, and, in proſecution of it, 
neglect their moſt important and their daily duties. 
Indeed, there is nothing more miſapprehended than the 
nature of pleaſure. are deluded by a name, and, 
catching at a phantom, loſe reality. The trueſt plea- 

Var. II. C ſure 


» Which is 
a weak and wo- 


nts may ſucceed when others fail; and 
I therefore wiſh I could convince the generality of a 
certain truth, that there is really more pleafure to be 
found at the family fire-fide, and in the regular per- 
ſonmance of domeſtic duties, than in the never- 
ceaſing purſuit after faſhionable amuſements. What is 
the delight of ſeeing an Italian or French dancer ſtand 
upon one leg, compared to that of beholding one's own 
ſmiling babes in the of a game at play? What 
is the delight of glittering at a ball, a play, a maſ- 
of a home, in which are 
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the extravagance, the folly, the pride, the reſtleſſaeſs 
of that ignorant, empty, weak and fickle, yet arbitrary 
tyrant, Faſhion. 

Not that the moralift is ſevere. He prohibits. no 
moderate and reaſonable enjoyments. is too well 
acquainted with human nature, and with life, ſo to 
moralize. He maintains only, that though diffipating 
pleaſures may be allowed as a temporary relief, they 
are fatal to happineſs and virtue, when they are ſuffered 
to engage the whole attention, or to become the chief 
employment. 


On —— 


No. LXXXVIII. 
ON FORMING CONNECTIONS. 


N E can never ſufficiently admire the liberal ſpirit - 

O of the great philoſopher and orator of Rome, 

who, in his fine treatiſe on friendſhip, has exploded the 

idea, that the proſpe& of advantage is the foundation 

of this virtuous union, and aſſerted, that it owes its ori- 

in to a conviction in the parties of the mutual excel- 
e of their morals and diſpoſition. 

This generous opinion appears ſtill greater and more 
amiable when it is compared with the precepts and the 
practices of latter ages, and particularly of the preſent. 
It is now one of the firſt admonitions given to a you 
man, who is entering on the career of life, that he — 
at all events, make connections. And inftead of inform- 
ing him, that he is to be directed in his choice of them 
by the appearance of moral and mental excellence, ac- 
cording to the ſublime ideas of the noble Roman, his 
ſagacious monitors ſuggeſt to him that he is to be ſole- 
ly guided by the proſpect of his intereſt and advance- 
ment in the road of ambition. Let a poor man of ap- 
proved character,. learning, and genius, and a rich man 
of faſhion, with no pretenſions to either, be introduced 
to a ſenſible and prudent young man of the world; and, 
while the rich man is viewed with ſubmiſſion, comp!a- 
cence, and treated with almoſt idolatrous attention, the 

C 2 poor 
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man ſtands by unnoticed, and probably deſpiſed. 
On the flight acquaintance of a firſt introduction, the 
youth who is deeply verſed in worldly wiſdom, will not 
fail to call at the rich man's houſe, and leave a card 
with moſt r 1 _ r be ky _— come 
into the nei wit paying that re on 
any wr. whatever; he is not half ſo ſcrupulous 
about going to church and paying his court to his 
Maker; but at the very time while he is bowing at the 
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it is a maxim with-theſe men, that as it is an honour to 
know and be known to perſons of fortune and title, fo 
it is a diſgrace to acknowledge an acquaintance with 
thoſe who have nothing to recommend them but ho- 
nour, ſpirit, learning, and virtue. 

The formation of connections is conſidered as fo im- 
portant, that it becomes, in effect the principal object 
m education. The boy, whoſe parents are profeſſed 
people of the world, would not on any account, fail 
to place him at a ſchool to which the ſons of the no- 
bility are often ſent, though. they are ready to confeſs, 
that little learning and mm profligacy are the uſual 
acquiſitions in it. If the boy ho” OE intimate with 
the ſon of a Duke, a Lord, or a Baronet, his parents 
are better pleaſed with him than if he had learned by 
heart all Horace, Virgil, and Homer. There is no 
ſubmiſſion fo mean, and no attentions ſo ſervile, but he 
is ready to pay them with alacrity, in accompliſhing the 
important object of — connections. The mind 
is rendered, by theſe means, low and abject; and though 
the boy may afterwards rife to the honour of being a 
nobleman's chaplain, or his travelling companion, yet 
he will retain, through life, the ſentiments and ſpirit of 
his Lordſhip's ſootman or valet de chambre. 

A man, unacquainted with the world, might 
that the bende road to preferment in ſeveral the 
profeſſions, is to acquire the knowledge and accompliſh- 
ments which are neceſſary to a ſkilful practice of them. 
But this is really not the caſe. The ſureſt and moſt 
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com us method pointed out by the wiſe men . 
this world, is to form connections. Accordingly we fee 
perfons in the profeſſions, who aim at diſtinction and 
advancement, by no means coufining themſelves to their 
libraries ; but ſtudying the graces of drefs and addreſs, 
and the arts of fimulation and diſſimulation. We fee 
them frequently in public places, giving and receiving 
invitations to dinners and ſuppers, and evidently ſpend- 
ing ſo much time in diſſipation, as to leave ſcarcely an 
hour in a day for reading and ſtudy. 

We will ſuppoſe a young man entering on the pro- 
ſeſſion of a phyſician. The time before he is of age 
is, perhaps, devoted to hearing faſhionable lectures, 
and to reading a few ſuperficial books ; ſuch as tend to 
acquaint him with the common and obvious modes of 

ice. But he no ſooner ſteps into the world than 
both books and lectures are laid aſide. Several years, 
indeed, muſt elapſe before he takes his Doctor's degree. 
But this time is not ſpent in ſludy only, by him who 
knows how to play his cards, as it is called, and to 
ſecure ſucceſs in life. No; he has learned a wiſer 
leffon, and is well affured, that the moſt familiar ac-- 
quaintance with Galen and Hippocrates, will not ad- 
vance him half ſo well as connections. Connection- 
are, therefore, the firſt and the n It 
he has been fortunate enough to procure an in i- 
on to a few titled perſons, and to preſcribe, with ſuc- 
ceſs, in the caſe of ſome Ducheſs Dowager's pricked 
finger, bis fortune is made ; he cannot fail of being re- 
commended to more connections in the ſame fathion- 
able line. He himſelf will become the faſhion, and 
pores of faſhion will wiſh to be ill, or pretend to be 
I, that they may have the credit of calling Doctor 
ſuch an one our phyſician.” Connections will now 
be made, and money accumulated with fuch rapidity, 
that the Doctor will become a greater man than his 
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employers, and venture to dictate to Lords and Dukes 


politics, as well as in a purge. It is a well-known 
lad, and I mention it only as one inftance, that ſome 
of the aſpiring facult united the late Lord Cha- 
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In the ſubordinate branches alſo of the art, 
and indeed in moſt of the walks of life, much more de- 
pendence is placed on connections than on merit; much 
more attention paid to acquiring connections than in ac- 
quiring merit; and to deſerve connections is by no means 

ought the ſecureſt method of obtaining them. De- 
ceit, external ſhow, and pompous pretences, are deem- 
ed infallible noſtrums for mak ing connections; but, alas! 
can any lucrative advantage, refulting from connections, 
repay a rational creature for facrificing truth and li- 
berty ? Theſe connections are dignified by the name of 
—— Shade of Cicero, what indignation muſt 
thou fee] at ſuch preſumption ! 

In diviaty too, I am forry to obſerve, that many more 
have niſen to eccleſiaſtical emolument and dignity by 
ſtuyding, throughout their lives, to make connections, 
than by ſuperior piety or theological attainments. It is 
lamentable to behold thoſe whoſe minds ought to 
poſſeſs liar elevation, bowing and cringing, with 
abject ſervility, to the vileſt peer of the realm, who 
happens to have influence at court, or to be the 


igion, and an avowed enemy to 
icular, and yet ſhall have a tribe of 
is levee, who cannot help admiring his wit 
derſtanding. Preferment, indeed, ſeems to 
object among many of thoſe, who are ſet apart to 
the world that the riches of divine grace are the 
_ riches, and crowns of glory in a better world, the 
enviable mitres. Horace 


t is a maxim with many, founded, as they pretend, 
on real obſervation, that mitres, ſtalls, and pluralities, 
are not attainable by any fuch qualities as are acquired 
in the ſtudy. You mult form connections. In order to 
form conneRions, you muſt recommend yourſelf to va- 
rious company by the graces ; you m _ verſa- 
tikty of mind ; you mult frequent aſſemb guning- 
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tables, watering places 3 your conſcience muſt be as 
eaſy as your manners ; you muſt take care not to ſpend 
too much time in reading Greek, or any thing elſe but 
the Court Calendar ; and you can- hardly fail of valu- 
able connections and preferments, as thouſands 
can teſtify. n 

But though numbers may give them confidence, furely 
thoſe whole whole employment conſiſts in meanly 


urſuits are id, and unbecoming the 
Fred 1 Ariſe, Cicero, for my 
ure 


mpous preacher, in a large peruke, and ſolemn ca- 
—— cringing to a debauchee and biſhop- making 
Lord, and pretending all the while that he is cultiva- 
ting friendſhip in all its purity. 
ut would you forbid a young man the formation of 
connections, by which ſo many have availed themſelves, 
and riſen to real and deſerved 8 ? By no means ; 
I would only teach him to preſerve a juſt reverence for 
himſelf, and to deſpiſe all riches and all honours which 
muſt be purchaſed at the expence of truth, virtue, and 
a manly ſpirit, I * NG, _ uy 
y man (and it is chiefly to the young that I pre- 
— to ſu admonitions), to form -- had pe 
rather friendſhips ; but to be guided in his choice of 
them by perſonal merit and approved character. I do 
not fay, for it would be unnatural and unwiſe, that he 
ſhould negle& intereſt, or deſpiſe advancement, when it 
can be procured conſiſtently with the ſpirit and integrity 
of an honeſt and delicate mind. If preferment comes 
unlooked for, and unſought by ſervile compliance, it is 
an honour as well as an advantage, and is doubly wel- 
come. But if I muſt ſacrifice my reaſon and my con- 
ſcience, my honour and my ſreedom, in forming con- 
nections and purſuing preferment, I relinquiſh the chace, 
and eagerly retire to competency, contentment, and li- 
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AN ADDRESS TO A YOUNG SCHOLAR, ON 
THE COURSE OF A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION AT SCHOOL. 


7 OUR parents have watched over your helpleſs 
infancy, and conducted you, with many a pang, 
to an age in which your mind is capable of manly im- 
provement. Their folicitude ftill continues, and no 
trouble nor expence is ſpared in giving you all the 
inſtructions and accompliſhments which may enable 
you to act your part in life, as a man of poli ſenſe 
and confirmed virtue. You have, then, already con- 
tracted a great debt of gratitude to them. You can 
pay it by no other method but by uſing the advantages 
which their goodneſs has afforded you. 

If your own endeavours are deficient, it is in vain that 
you have tutors, books, and all the external a rus 
of literary purſuits. You auſt love ing, if you in- 
tend to poſſeſs it. In order to love it, you muſt feel 
its delights; in order to feel its delights, you muſt ap- 
ply to it, however irkſome at firſt, cloſely and conſtant- 
y for a conſiderable time, If you have refolution 
enough to do this, you cannot but love learning ; for 
the mind always loves that to which it has been long, 
ſteadily, and voluntarily attached. Habits are formed, 
which render what was at firſt difagrecable, not only 
pleaſant, but neceſſaty. 

Pleaſant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to 
polite and elegant literature. Yours, then, is fwrely a 
lot particularly happy. Y our education is of ſuch a fort, 
that its principal ſcope is to prepare you to receive a 
refined pleafure Curing your life. Elegance, or delicacy 
of taſte, is one of the objects of a c diſcipline; 
and it is this ſine quality which opens a new world to 
the ſcholar s view. Elegance of taſte has a connection 
with many virtues, and all of them virtues of the moſt 
ainiable kind, Ir tends to render you, at once, — 
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and agreeable. You muſt therefore be an enemy to 
your own enjoyments, if you enter on the diſcipline 
which leads to the attainment of a claſſical and liberal 
education with reluctance. Value duly the opportu- 
nities enjoy, and which are denied to thouſands of 
your fellow-creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but a 
contemptible proficiency. You may, - indeed, paſs 
through the forms of ſchools and univerſities, but . — 
will bring nothing from them away of real value. The 
proper ſort and d of diligence you cannot poſſeſa, 
but by the efforts of your own refolution. Your inſtruc- 
tot may, indeed, confine you within the walls of a ſchool 
a certain number of hours. He may place books before 
you, and compel you to fix your eyes upon them ; but 
no authority can chain down your mind. Your thoughts 
will eſcape from every external reſtraint, and, amidft the 
moſt ſerious lectures, = be ranging in the wild pur- 
ſuit of trifles or vice. Rules, reſtraints, commands, 
and puniſhments, may, indeed, aſſiſt in ſtrengthening 
your refolution ; but, without your own voluntary 
choice, your diligence will not often conduce to your 
plea ſure or advantage. Obvious as is this truth, yet it 
teems to be a ſecret to thoſe parents who expect to find 
their ſons improvement in proportion to the number of 
tutors and external aſſiſtances, which their opulence has 

enabled them to provide. Theſe aſſiſtances, indeed, 
are ſometimes afforded, chiefly with a view to enable 

the young heir to a title or eſtate, to indulge ia idleneſs. 
and nominal pleafures. The leſſon is conſtrued to him, 
and the exerciſe written by the private tutor, while the 
hapleſs youth is engaged in ſome ruinous pleaſure, 

which, at the ſame time, prevents him from learning 
any thing defirable, and leads to the formation of de- 
ſtructive habits, which can ſeldom be removed. 

But the principal obſtacle to improvement at your 
ſchool, eſpecially if you are too plentifully ſupplied 
with money, is a perverſe ambition of being diſtinguiſſi- 
ed as a boy of merit in miſchievous pranks, in neglect- 
ing the taſks and leſſons, and for every vice and irregu- 
laruy which the puerile age can admit. You will have 

enough, I hope, io diſcover, beneath the maſk of 
5 gaiety 


of courage which leads to 
which re your own, and to 
purſue what is right, amidſt all the perſecutions of fur- 
rounding enviers, dunces, and detractors. Ridicule is 
the weapon made uſe of at ſchool, as well as in the 
You will eettully repel the attack by « duvniieks th 
ou will e attack by a daunt 
rit and unyielding perſeverance. Though — 
againſt you. yet, with uuth and rectitude on your fide, 
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th elegant literature, improving and eſta- 
conduct by virtuous principles, you cannot 
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gladly have drawn you into their affociation, or rather 
their conſpiracy, as it has been called, againſt good 
manners, and ali that is honourable and uſeful. W bile 


ans pn {ap my Pn Ie er wa rage 
member at the ſhrine of 


vanity * 8 and 9 pleaſure, their 
health th and their ſenſe, their fortunes and their cha- 
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THE WANT OP PIETY ARISES FROM THE 
WANT OF SENSIBILITY. 


appears to me, that the mind of man, when it is 
free from natural defects and acquired corruption, 
ls no leſs a tendency to the indulgence of devotion, 
than to love, or to any other of the more refined ard 
elevated _— But debauchery and exceſs con- 
tribute greatly to defts =_ all the ſuſceptible delicacy 
with which - Auth furniſhes the heart; and in 
— eneral extinction of our better qualities, it is no 
r that ſo pure a ſentiment as that of piery, ſhould 
be one of the 3 *þ 

is certain that t underſtanding may be improved 
in a knowledge of the world, and in the arts of fuc- 
ceeding in it, while the heart, or whatever conſtitutes 
—_ of we ies gat Goran eta, 
recedi Its perfectio ndeed, * 

Fence ſeems to evince, that it is hardly poſſible to 


arrive at the character of a complete man of the world, 
without —— 4 es valuable ſentiments of 
uncorrupted na * 2 the world is 
— — __ many of the native - 
— HS 13 — * adopted a 


new ſyſtem of objects and propenſities of his own cre- 
ation. * Arn commonly groſs, coarſe, fordid, 
_ and fenfual. All, or SS of theſe attributes, 
tend directly to blunt the ſenſe of every / thing liberal, 
enlarged, is Bane of every thing which | partici 
pates 
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tes more of an intellectual than of a ſenſual nature. 

hen the heart is tied down to the earth by luſt and 
a varice, it is not extraordinary, that the eye ſhould be 
ſeldom lifted up to heaven. To the man who ſpends 
his Sunday in the counting-houſe, in travelling (becauſe 
the day is fit for little elſe) in a poſt-coach and four, in 
the tavern, or in the brothel, thoſe who go to church 
appear as fools, and the buſineſs they go upon as non- 
ſenſe. He is callous to the feelings of devotion ; but 
he is tremblingly alive to all that gratifies his ſenſes or 
his intereſt. 

It has been remarked of thoſe writers who have 
attacked chriſtianity, and repreſented all religions 
merely as diverſified modes of ſuperſtition, that they 
were indeed, for the moſt part, men of a metaphyſical 
and a diſputatious turn of mind, but uſually little diſ- 
tinguiſhed for benignity and generoſity. There was, 
amidſt all the pretenſions to local ſagacity, a cloudi- 
neſs of ideas, and a coldneſs of heart, which rendered 
them very unfit judges on a queſtion in which the heart 
is chicfly intereſted ; in which the language of nature 
is more expreſſive and convincing, than all the dreary 
ſubtleties of the diſmal metaphyficians. Even the rea- 
ſoning faculty, on which we ſo greatly value ourſelves, 
may be perverted by refinement; and there is an abſtruſe, 
but vain and fooliſh philoſophy, which philoſophizes us 
out of the nobleſt parts of our noble nature. One of 
thoſe parts of us is our inſtinctive ſenſe of religion, of 
which not one of thoſe brutes which the philoſophers 
r and ee wiſh to reduce 
us, is found, in the lighteſt degree, to participate. 

Such philoſophers — be called, in a double ſenſe, 
the enemies of mankind. They not only endeavour to 
entice man from his duty, but to rob him of a moſt 
exalied and natural pleaſure. Such, furely, is the 
pleaſure of devotion. For when the ſoul riſes above 
this little orb, and pours its adoration at the throne of 
celeſtial majeſty, the uw fervour which it feels is itſelf 
a rapturous delight. ither is this a declamatory re- 
ſentation, but a truth felt and acknowledged by all 
the ſons of men; except thoſe who have been defeftive 
in ſenfibility, or who hopel to gratify the pride or the 
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malignity of their hearts, by ſingular and pernicious 
ſpeculation. 
Indeed, all difputations, controverſial, and meta- 
hyfical writings, on the ſubject of religion, are un- 
. 10 genuine piety. We do not find, that the 
moſt renowned polemics in the church militant, were at 
all more attentive than others to the common offices of 
religion, or that they were actuated by any peculiar 
ree of devotion, The truth is, their religion cen- 
tercd in their heads ; whereas its natural region is the 
heart. The heart! confined, alas! in colleges or libra- 
ries, unacquainted with all the tender charnies of huſ- 
band, fathggg#-other, friend; ſome of them have almoſt 
forgotten that they 15 a heart. Ir has long ceaſed 
to beat with the pulſations of love and ſympathy, and 
has been engroſſed by pride on conquering an adverſary 
in the ſyllogiſtic combat, or by impotent anger on 2 
defeat. With ſuch habits, and fo deſective a iyſtem of 
feelings, can we expect that a Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
or the diſputing profeſſor of divinity, ſhould ever feel 
the flame that glowed in the boſoms of Mrs. Rowe, 
Mrs. Talbot, or Mr. Nelſon? 
An inexperienced and unobſervant man might ex- 
to find extraordinary devotion and piety in the 
chapels and colleges of our Engliſh univerfities. Many 
of our academics are ſummoned to prayers, not lets 
often than four times every day throughout the year. 
But do they attend voluntarily, or in obedience to a 
ſtatute ? Is there any particular piety or decency in the 
performance of public worſhip ? Quite the reverſe ; for 
in no place of worſhip are the prayers read in a more 
— or perfunctory manner; in none are more in- 


decencies practiſed and connived at than in the chapels 


of our Engliſh univerfities. The reaſon is, that thoſe 
who attend in them confiſt, for the moſt part, either 
of jolly fellows, who drown all thoughts in wine and its 
concomitants, or of dry logicians and metaphyſicians 
wha, in the towering heights of their wiſdom; are 
ſuperior to the weakneſſes of a devotee. I have ſeen 
in many a country church, where the congregation con- 
ſiſted only of honeſt huſbandmen and their families, 
more decency and more devotion, „** 
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the venerable ſeats of learning and of religion. A v 
amiable and ingenious — has ventured to agel. 


buſy ſcene of many- coloured life. 

t is however certain, that a devotional taſte and ha- 
bit are very deſirable in themſelves, excluſive of their 
effects in meliorating the morals and diſpoſition, and 
promoting preſent and future felicity, They add dig- 
nity, pleaſure, and ſecurity, to any age; but to old age 
they are the moſt becoming 'S moſt ſubſtantial 
ſupport, and the ſweeteſt In order to preſerve 
them, it will be neceſſary to preſerve our ſenſibility ; 
and nothing will contribute ſo much to this purpoſe as 
a lite of temperance, innocence, and ſimplicity. 


No. XCl. 
ON THE PLEASURES OF A GARDEX. 


OT he alone is to be eſteemed a benefaQtor to 
mankind who makes an uſeful diſcovery ; but 


he allo, who can point out and recommend an innocent 

pleaſure. Of this kind are the pleaſures arifing from 

the obſervation of nature ; and 11 ee- 
vicious 


able to every taſte uncorrupted 


ence. 

There will always be many in a rich and civilized 
country, who, as they are born to the enjoyment of 
competent eſtates, not in buſineſs civil or pro» 
feſſianal. But the reſtleſs mind muſt either find or make 
an object. Pleaſure, therefore, becomes, to the unem- 
ployed, a ſerious purſuit. Whatever is its effence, and 
whatever the declaimer may urge _ it, pleaſure 
will be ſought by all who poſſeſs the liberty of election. 
It becomes then incumbent on the moraliſt, not only to 
urge the performance of duty, but to exhibit objects 
that pleaſe without enervating the mind, and gratify de- 
fice without corrupting the principles, 


Rural 


of Hagley. 

Vet the of refined pleaſure, the elegant Epi 
curus, fix — 4 — — in a gaiden. He 
thought a tranquil ſpot, furniſhed with the united fweets 
of art and nature, the beſt adapted to delicate repoſe. 
And even the ſeverer philoſophers of antiquity were 
wont to diſcourſe in the thade of a ſpreading tree, a2 
ſome cultivated plantation. 

It is obvious, on mtuition, that nature often intended 
ſolely to pleaſe the eye in her vegetable productions. 
She decorates the flowret, that ſprings beneath our feet, 
in all the perfection of external beauty. She has clothed 
the garden with a conſtant ſucceſſion of various hues. 
Even the leaves of the tree undergo a pleaſing viciſſi- 
tude. The freſh verdure they exhibit in the ſpring, 


poſition is commonly known by a taſte for the beauties 
of the animal and the vegetable creation. | 
The northern countries of Europe are by no means 
well adapted to the true enjoyment of rural ſcenery. 
Our vernal ſeaſons, which the poets celebrate in all 
the luxuriance of deſcription, are commonly rendered 
cold and uncomfortable, by the long continuance of 
an eaſtern wind. Our poets borrowed their ideas of a 
ſpring from the poets of Italy, who collected theirs from 
nature. A genial day in April, is among us the ſubject 
of general] congratulation. And, while the lilac bloſ- 
+» ſoms, and the laburnum drops its golden cluſters, the 
ſhivering poſſeſſor of them is conſtrained to ſeek warmth 
at the fide of his chimney. Yet, from the temperature 
of our climate we derive a beauty unknown in the gar- 
dens of a warmer country. Few objects are more 
pleaſing than the ſmooth lawn; but the ſoſt verdure, 
which conſtitutes its beauty, is not to be found in more 
ſouthern climates. It is certainly true, that the rarity 
of our truly vernal weather, like that of other delights, 
increaſes the pleaſure of it; and it is probable, for this 
reaſon, that an Engliſhinan, notwithſtanding his com- 
plaints againſt his atmoſphere, enjoys the pleatures of a 
garden in their full perfection. A fine day, fays Tem- 
ple, is a kind of ſentual pleature ; but ſurely it would 
ceaſe to be ſuch, if every day were inge. 
A practical attention to a garden, is by fome eſteem- 
edad ing employment. It is true, indeed, that 
paſtoral and agricultural manners, if we may believe 
the dignified deſcriptions of Virgil, are greatly de- 
enerated. The employments of ſhepherds and huf- 
n are now become mean and forvid. The work 
of the garden is uſually left to a peatant. Nor is it 
unteaſonable to aſſign the labour, which wearies with- 
out amuſement, to thoſe who are ſufficie tly amuſed by 
the proſpe& of their wages. But the operations of 
grafting, of inoculating, of pruning, of tranſplanting, 
are Curious experiments in natural. philoſophy ; and, 
that they are pleaſing as well as curious, thoſe can 
teſtit7, who remember what they felt on ſeeing their 
attempts ſucc.ed, 
| Among 
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Among the ſuitable to old age, Cicero 
has enumerated the care of a garden. It requires no 
great exertion of mind or body; and its fatisfaftions are 
of that kind which pleaſe without agitation. Its benefi- 
cial influence on health, is an additional reaſon for an 
attention to it-in an age when infirmities abound. 

In almoſt every deſcription of the ſeats of the bleſſed, 
ideas of a garden ſeem to have predominated. The 
word Paradiſe itſelf is ſynonymous with garden. The 
felds of Elyſium, that ſweet region of poeſy, are 
adorned with all that imagination can conceive to. be 
delightful. Some of the moſt — 17 of 
Milton, are thoſe in which he repreſents the happy Pair 
engaged in cultivating their bliſsful abode. Poets have 
always been delighted with the beauties of a garden. 
Lucan is repreſented by Juvenal as repoſing in his 
garden. Virgil's Georgics prove him to have been 
captivated with rural ſcenes ; though, to the ide of 
his readers, be has not aſſigned a book to the ſubject of 
a garden. Our Shenſtone made it his ſtudy ; but, with 
all his taſte and fondneſs for it, he was not happy in it. 
The captivating ſcenes which he created 12 
ſowes, afforded him, it is ſaid, little pleaſure in the 
abſence of ſpectators. The truth is, be made the em- 
belliſhment of his grounds, which ſhould have been the 
amuſement of his life, the buſineſs of it; and involved 
himſelf in ſuch troubles, by the expences it occaſion- 
ed, as neceffarily excluded tranquil enjoyment. | 

It is the lot of Gower territories extenſive and 
— 2 like bis, to 1 an ornamented — 
Still ſewer are ble of ſupporting the expence 
preſerving it in — condit Pee be Þ „ rich 

they have appropriat res of a 

den. The — of an acre, or a ſmaller on. 
may receive a real pleaſure, from obſerving the progrefs 
— even in a — t. A very limited 
tract, properly attended to, wi iſh ample emplo 

— the on individual. Nor let it be — ce 
care; for the fame hand that raiſed the cedar, formed 
the hyſſop on the wall. Even the orchard, cultivated 
ſolely for advantage, exhibits beauties unequalled in 
the z nor can the green-houſe produce an ap- 
pearance 


\ 
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to exceed the bloſſom of the and the 
pearance apple 


Amuſement reigns, fays Dr. Young, man's great 
demand. Maar ra Þ, iN che emtillitne of wenn 
Ca garden were more generally reliſhed. It would 
urely be more conducive to health, and the 
non of our faculties to extreme old were time, 
which is now devoted to the dice and to the card- table, 


ſpent in the open air, and in active employment. 
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ON—THE GRAVE AND GAY SPECIES or 
PHILOSOPHY. 


HE world has ever been viewed, by men of dif- 
ferent diſpoſitions, in a light totally different. 
The thoughtful and melancholy have repreſented it as 
ee the volatile, as a theatre 
abounding with delightful entertainments, if the ſpec- 
tators are but in good-humour. The whole difference, 
indeed, it has been faid, ariſes from the various ſtate of 
the minds of men, and not from any inconſiſtent diver- 
fity in the conſtitution of things. It would therefore 
ſeew probable, that the greater part would embrace the 
more agreeable fide, from motives of ſelf-intereſt and 
1 But the truth is, there are as many ſol 
wers of Heraclitus as of Democritus. 

That there is an eſſential difference in the original 
form of minds, there is no doubt; and to this cauſe is 
to be attributed, that ſome are gloomy, others cheer- 
ful. But habit is often no leſs concerned than nature. 
For it is remarkable that, among moral writers, thoſe 
who have enjoyed wealth and the company of the 
and who conſequently partook of various 
have commonly choſen the comfortable kind of philo- 
ſophy ; while they who were oppreſſed by want, and 
excluded from enjoyment, have no leſs naturally re- 

ted life, ſuch as they found it, as a ſtate of mi- 
, interrupted only by ſhort-lived and unſubſtantial 
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Dre z and 
of courſe ver kind of philoſophy has much 
cultivated in land. There are few books that 
leaſe more generally than the Night Thoughts of 
oung. Hervey's Meditations are more frequently 
12 many works of humour, and Bunyan's Pil- 
rim's Pr has given as much ure among the 
Engl as-the Quixote of Cervantes. 
ut our increaſe of wealth, and our imitation of 
French and Aſiatic manners, have greatly altered our 
natural diſpoſiti We begin to reliſh none but the 
ayer kind of philoſophy. Horace would at preſent 
more read than Juvenal, and Lucian than Seneca. 
Every admirer of dignified dition and of ſolid ſenſe 
ruft be delighted with the Rambler ; and yet it has 
een faid, that the World, and other leſs folid perform- 
paces, are now more yniverſally read and approved, at 
ect in the politer circles. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
What befides ſome affectations which juſtly give of- 
ence, thoſe excellent papers induce a melancholy by 
no means compatible with an aQiive or a pleaſurable 
life. They inſpire virtuous ſentiments, but they depreſs 
thoſe ſpirits which are to put them in prac- 
tice. I venerate the old age of their juſtly celebrated 
author; I admire his exertions ; and when I af- 
ert, that the gloomy grandeur of ſome among his mo- 
ral communicates a ſympathetic melancholy to 
the read — — 2 — fron hb lhe- 
ID —— 
the greater 


The ſevere philoſoph y, though leſs agreeable 
payer ranks, is the more favourable to virtue. Seneca 
and Antoninus are ſevere moralifs. They exhibit life 
in its leſs pleaſing aſpefts, and exact duties not to be 
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performed without painful efforts. But they call forth 
the latent powers of the mind, and by requiring an 
exertion beyond the natural ſtrength, really compel it 
to effect all that it is able. Indolence ents men in 
eneral from effecting all that they are able. The plea- 
le ſyſtem diſſuades them from the attempt. And 

if there were not ſome auſtere inſtructors, and ſome 
faithful followers of them, there would not be active 
virtue enough in a community to preſerve its exiſtence. 

In the early periods of ſociety the grave philoſophy 
is moſt cultivated. For then virtuous exertions are moſt 
neceſſary, and luxurious indulgences precluded. Suc- 
ceſs, and increaſe in wealth and glory, are the uſual 
conſequence. Luxury ſucceeds in a courſe as certain in 
all its ſtages as any phyſical progreſs. A taſte for a light, 
cheerful, fanciful philoſophy, ſoon explodes the ſudden 
precepts of rigid moraliſts. Manners are relaxed, and 
naturally bring on a declenſion of empire. At leaſt all 
regard for liberty is loſt ; and the mind, enervated with 
pleaſure, gladly ſinks in the repoſe of deſpotiſm. 

It is evident that in our own country, the ſeverer 
philoſophy lofes ground. This, among many others, is 
a ſymptom of corruption, and the inger of decay. 
An imitation of French manners has greatly accelerated 
this revolution in our ſentiments. And, after all, it is 
a forced and unnatural change; for an Eagli , 
whether from the influence of climate, or fome cauſe 
inherent in his conſtitution, is by nature grave, and 
diſpoſed to admit manly thoughts, and to practiſe 
manly actions. | 

The influence of books on the national manners in 
a community, almoſt every member of which devotes 
ſome part of his time to reading, muſt be important. 
And among other methods which might be uſed to 
excite the ſpirit of patriotiſm and political virtue, it 
might be proper to reſtore a taſte for ſolid and ſevere 
morality, and te explode thoſe light, ſuperficial, ſen- 
timental, and affected productions, which, while they 
pleaſe the ſickly mind, encreaſe its imbecility. 
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No. XCII. 


ON MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


was the early wiſh of Pope, that, when he died, 
not a ſtone might tell where he lay. It is a wiſh 
that will commonly be granted with reluctance. The 
affection of thoſe we leave behind us, is at a loſs for 


recordin 


the virtues of the departed, either zeal or 
en leads to an exceſs perſectly ludicrous. 

A marble monument, with an inſcription palpably 
falſe and ridiculouſly pompous, is far more offenſive to 
true taſte, than the wooden memorial of the ruſtic, 
ſculptured with painted bones, and decked out with 
death's head in all the colours of the rainbow. There 
is an elegance and a claſſicial fimplicity in the turf- 
clad heap of mould which covers the poor man's grave, 
though it has nothing to defend it from the inſults of 
the proud, but a bramble. The primroſe that grows 
upon it is a better ornament, than the gilded hes on 
oppreſſor's tombſtone. h | 
The proſtitution of praiſe is injurious to virtue. That 
imaginary life after death, which conſiſts in a remem- 
brance of our worth cheriſhed in the breaſts of others, 
though it is deſpiſed by the ſevere reaſoner, has com- 
monly been an additional motive for exertion to the 
nobleft ſpirits that have dignified human nature. But 
when we fee the ſtudied panegyric engraved on the 
marble that incloſes the remains of the worthleſs, we 
2 the eulogium that mankind are mean enough to 

on every one that will pay the price. Thus one 
| | powerful 
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plimentary 
epitaph on an Alderman, who died of repletion ; and 
would have borne an analogy to him in the circum- 
ſtance of an unnatural] tumour. 


No. XCTV. 
CURSORY THOUGHTS ON BIOGRAPHY. 


MONG the many ts advanced to re- 
A commend the ſtudy of hiſtory, it has been faid, 
that it teaches wiſdom without the danger of experi- 
ence, and, by pointing out the paths of thoſe who have 

one before us, facilitates the journey of life. Hiſtory 
been called philoſophy teaching by examples. Bur, 
after all, it muſt be allowed, that civil MRP is leſs 
capable of lating moral than political conduct. 
The — of ke, the accounts of debates, 
the characters of kings ard heroes, contain very little 
that can regulate the actions of the private and the 

more numerous ranks in the community. i 
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Dur en en a en 
who have great] 22 _ 
inſtruction beſt fuited to an animal, like man, prone to 
imitation. When «= fingle character is diſtinctly deli- 
neated, we can purſue the outline, with an eaſe 
to that with which the pat 


ies from the 
63 


inal 
expects 


without the ſuſpenſe of deliberate ſeleftion. 
remark of Ariſtotle, that the of an individual, as it 
is a ſingle object. is comprebended more fully, and there- 
fore attended to with greater pleafure, than a hiſtory in 


which onages are introduced. 
For reaſons, biography rs to be more 
: ve than civil hiſtory, thou it has commonly 


attention. Hero- 
Thucydides exhibits the ſolid 


Neno K 
i 9 Livy diſp a 
y jon, and paints in glowing co - 
lours all that be relates. Salluft risals his Grecian 
maſter ; Guicciardin and Vertot have exhibited in 
their writings ſome of the genuine graces of the hiſtoric 


virtue, as an entertaining narrator, I venerate the name 
of Plutarch. His writings bear evident marks of ex- 
tenſive reading ; and communicate much and multi- 
edge. Theodore Gazz has faid, that if 

were loft, and he might recover one, it ſhould 

He is indeed an invaluable treafure of 


not to have been always 
the unwi | 
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either the writings or the life of 
ric, the unfortunate Savage. 
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No. XCV. 


ON HOSPITALITY, AND THE CIVILITIES OF 


COMMON LIFE. 


is diſſ = than in 74 or ga — 2 

The days of Elizabeth have been extolled as the days 
of genuine hoſpitality. The doors were thrown open, 
and, at the ſound of the dinner- bell, all the neigh- 
country crowded to the 
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neceſſary alms, however — 


do a real injury where they mean a benefit. T 
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delay unneceſſary, have contributed to reſtrain that 
neral hoſpitality which opened the 
came. Such hofj 
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gradually loſe ground. 
where ſocial improvemen 
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«ll the reſt of the world, and — 
from the ſavage ſtate, hoſpitable. 
fear might in ſome degree cauſe their — 
peans, yet ip was not the fole motive of it ; 
their good offices, after all 
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our ci rigators, we find, that no kindneſs 
2010 mitigate the — of the rude child of nature. 
hoſpitality of barbarians, like all. virtues that pro- 
not from principle, but from humour and acci- 
ntal cauſes, is of little value. A clearer light than 
the light of nature is neceffary to give x ſteady opera- 
on to the feelings of humanity. 

The idea which chriſtianity has of the re- 
lation in which all men ſtand to each other, is wonder- 
fully adapted to promote univerſal hoſpitality. When 
we confider all men as brothers, we fi mony 
receive the ſtranger within our gates with cordial kind- 
neſs, as a relation whom we have never yet ſeen before, 


The 
ceed 
de 


and to whom we wiſh to diſplay ſome ſignal of our love. 


It is indeed true, that who are juſtly eſteemed 
worthy perſons, do not this generous idea to 
practice ; and the reaſon ſeems to be, that they ſuffer 


of conſanguinity, to engroſs the whole of their affec- 
tions. Aud to this, that the actual exerciſe of benefi- 
cence requires ſomething which is leſs in our power 


than benevolence. 
However juſt the aints of the miſery of life, 


pro occaſions for tne dilplay of beneficence and 
lity do not often occur. 


there is an hourly 


otherwiſe break out in acrimonious and pe 
verſation. Even the affectation of phil 


the attachments of domeſtic life, and the connections 
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No. XCVI. 


ON THE MERIT OF ILLUSTRIOUS BIRTH. 


| is ſcarcely any truth of which the world 
has been more — reminded by the mo- 

than the unreaſonableneſs of that veneration 
paid to birth. Ae 
alone is true nobility ; but though they have ac- 
ledged the aſſertion to be founded in reaſon, they 
have continued, with uniform perſeverance, in the ſame 
error. The luminous glory of an illuſtrious anceſtor, 
ſeems to have diffuſed a brillancy over a long line of 
deſcendants, too opaque of themſelves to emit any ori- 


raliſts, than 
which is 
virtue 
know 


ginal irradiations. 


Gratitude, which firſt raiſes a beneſactor to a diſlin- 

rank in civil honouts, is willin to continue its 
kindneſs to his immediate offspring The ditin&ion is 
rendered hereditary. — predileRion for an anceſtor 
— ee — poſſeſh- 
ons in bis faccefſors.; aud the incenſe originally offered, 
becauſe it was deſerved, is at laſt laviſhed at the ſhrine 


88 E'SSAYS, 
ſtyle be conſidered, have been produced by ſlaves, 
2 deſcendants of faves. Horace, 142 


can effect a change in the conſtituent principles of the 
mind and body, there is certainly no real iori 
to ived in a boaſted pedigree of T 


nd yet there have a flatterers who have in- 
ſuggeſted, that the minds of the nobility 
caſt in a finer mould, and to have an elegance 
t in their original conſtitution. -—_ — 
„ that the 
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pedigree to peruſe with ſecret fatisfaQtion ; but 
ren makes him wiſh 
to exchange every drop derived from his Norman an- 
_— the pure tide that warms a peaſant's bo- 


The fpirit of freedom, moral, mental, and political, 
which prevails in England, precludes that unreaſonable 
attachment to birth, which in the countties of deſpo- 
tiſm, tends to elevate the noble to a rank ſuperior to 
humanity. In our neighbour's land, the region of 
external elegance united with real meannefs, the im- 

t veneration paid to birth, adds to the weight of 
oppreſſion. A Frenchman of the plebelan order, 
attends to a Count or a Marquis with all the ſilent 
ſubmiſſion of idolatry ; on the contrary, there is no- 
Engliſh Gondolier would box with 

land, if he were affronted by him, 
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> 2, 


t an 
the beſt Lord in the 


delight of conqueſt, to ha 
Even the more refined and 


„noble titles, without an eſtate to ſupport 1 
with great compaſſion indeed, but with little reſpect; 
nor is the man who has raiſed himſelf ro emi | 
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of a Marquis would rather ſtarve on a 
beggarly penſion, than pollute himſelf with a trade 
i might acquire the revenues of a German 


if 
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not in our own power, 
. irth may moſt eafily be 
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No. XCVII. 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL PRINCIPLES Nor 
ONLY CONSISTENT WITHyz BUT PRQ- 


MOTIVE OF, TRUE POLITENESS 
AND THE ART OF PLEASING. 


PHILOSOPHER who, in the auſterity of his 
A virtue ſhould condemn the art of pleafing as un- 
worthy cultivation, would deſerve litle attention from 


have urged it only on the mean motives of 
In order to attain the power of 


— 


But, indeed, the virtues and the graces are much 
more nearly allied than they who are 
virtues are willing to acknowledge. There is ſomething 
S ů adined re. grafine. Religas 

to ice. is 

r „ in that vo- 
lume it which its nature is 
authenticity. It muſt indeed be allowed, that 
is actuated in his defire of 
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preſſing our pride and arrogance, and in a gentlenefs 
of ſentiment and conduR ; turely nothing can be more 
conducive to it than a religion which every. where 
hee an bon penned eg anti wighs aps 
} know not how ical my opinion might appear 
| to the faſhionable clubs at St. Jami, or i» the pro- 
GS 00D GEITS 1＋ 1 uy pound rr 
I call the infincere art of pleaſing ; but I cannot 
thinking, that a true chriſtian, one who thinks and 
aQs, as far as the infirmity of his nature will permit 
conſiſtently with his principles, poſſeſſes qualities 
capable Z, than any of thoſe which are faid fo 
eminently to have diftinguithed a Marl h and 
a Bolingbroke. The pious and amiable Mr. 
ſeems to me to have deſerved the epithet of 
= —_ — —_— —————_— —— 
often applied z and, if we. may j is writin 
and the accounts given of his h — 
there never was a better chriſtian, ſo on the other there 
It is evident that 
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which is founded principles, I derived from 
religion and far ſuperior to that baſe 
art which I ; ion, 
as the ſine I excels the 
—_ 4 te hue on the 
cheek ge of a haggard courte- 

ies of timber in a building, which, in order to pleaſe 
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an acquain | po- 
lite arts and polite books, no other i will be 
wanting to perſect the art. A man will be under no 


neceſſity of hurting his conſcience and his character in 
cultivating, I know not what, of a deceitful and affect- 
1 — and grow in ſavour with men, without of- 
ing his God. 


It is one circumſtance greatly in favour of that art of 


always 


thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe, 
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greater beauty in the variety and richneſs of its own 
and colour. A ſhort time, or a flight touch, 
the ſuperficial beauty of one ; while the other 


pleaſing which | recommend, that, even if it ſhould not 
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en THE GUILT OF INCURRING ars WITH= 


OUT EITHER A PROSPECT OR INTEN- 


' TION OF PAYMENT. - 
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viſitings, and all faſhionable pleafures proceed as uſual 
— for who would be fo vul as to attend to the im- 
rti of the ſcum of the earth, or ſuffer one fa. 


le pleaſure to be ſet afide 
portunity of 


profligacy, the vanity, the unceaſin purſuit of 
the paſſion A una a 2 which 
S 
z ExPpences diſtreſs, and di 
where principles are deficient, diſhoneſty. No wonder 
then, that in no age have ſharpers, ſwindlers, and in- 
ſolvent contraQtors of debt, ſo much abounded. There 
is hardly any mode of public life, eſpecially in the me- 
tropolis, in which you can be engaged, without having 
your property expoted io the depredations of villains, 
who have made cheating a and reduced the 
art of robbery to a ſyſtem. 
Many of perſons who live on the ſubſtance of 
others, by borrowing, purchaſing, or employing with- 
out intending, and without being able to pay, make 
2 ſplendid figure, and paſs for gentlemen and men of 
honour. But however they may felicitate themſelves 
on their ſucceſs, and in the gratificati of their pride 
and vanity, I ſhall not heſitate to pronounce them more 
criminal and deteſtable than highwaymen and houſe- 
breakers, becauſe, to the crime of actual theft, they 


add a moſt ungenerous breach of confidence. 
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No. XCIX. 
CURSORY REMARKS ON THE LIFE, STYLE, 
GENIUS, AND WRITINGS OF PETRARCH. 
t * * ſt ] | I * hict 
appeared iterary horizon, after a and 
at Arezzo, as be informs us himſelf, - 
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though Voſſius denies it. He became archdeacon of 
Parma, 2 1 of Padua, 
and might have arrived at higheſt preferments 
which t can. beſtow, if he had not diſdained 
To ſorm an adequate idea of the merit of the writers 
who arrived at excellence in the dawn of literature, it is 
neceſſary to conſider, with attention, thoſe peculiar cir- 
cumſtances which rendered even a mediocrity of learning 
a difficult attainment, Books were ſcarce, judicious in- 
ſtructors ſtill more uncommon, and the powerful inſtiga - 
tion of cotemporary models in a great meaſure deficient. 
Petrarch's claim to 1 is not however uni- 
verſally allowed. He inly imitated Cino de Piſtoja ; 
and Bayle fays, he ſtole many of his ſentiments from 
him. Dante, indeed, but I do not find 
that he made Dante his model. With real difficulties 
and impediments, and with few circumſtances to excite 
a ſpirit of enterpriſe, ſufficiently ardent and perievering 
to ſurmount the very formidable obſtacles, it is really 
wonderful that any individual could aſcend, by his own 
efforts, the eminent heights of ſuperior excellence. 
Such, however, was the native force of Petrarch's ge 
nius, that in the middle of an unenlightened aye, 
became celebrated thro the civilized nations of 
Europe, as an orator, phi , and poet. 
His poetical fame is, indeed, the moſt diſtiagui 
Formed with 
culiar felicity of being 


laaguage, — has celebrated his love 
Geraldine, in ſtrains which are ſaid, by ſome, to dit 
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It is certainly true, that ſeveral of 
have devoted themſelves to the 
render on, have ſhewn that t 
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of art; nor does he allow ingenuity on the 
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mode of a dignity to compoſition. 
It has been preſcribed by the beſt critics, and praftiſed 
by the beſt writers. And, with reſpe& to the obſcurity 
may occaſion, the fault is in the reader. Poetry has 
language of its own. Por the fake of elevation it is 
conſtrained to ſeek a dition remote from converſation 
or familiar proſe. He who reads and criticiſes poetry, 
ought to be acquainted with its pcculiar and idiomatic 
language. Homer, Virgil, Milton, wrote in a diftion 
which will not be underſtood by him who has been 
ſolely converſant in the profaic writings of their ſeveral 
languages. This, indeed, may be juſtly faid, that the 
dignity of the may require this method of con- 
tracting a venerable air, much more than the humbler 
flrains of the plaintive inamorato. If any part of Pe- 
trarch's obſcurity ariſes you the confuſion of his ideas, 
or his perplexed method of expreſſing them, no vene- 
ration for his name muſt protect him from cenſure. In- 
deed ſeveral very able critics have complained, that they 
could not underſtand him without an interpreter. 
Enough of his meaning and of his beauties has been 
underſtood by his own countrymen, to give him the 
r 
excellence of his language has contri to give a 
name to the century in which he lived; — 
call it the good age of their language, and attribute the 
happy effect in à great meaſure to Petrarch. Sweet, 
indeed, are the greater part of his ſonnets, ſweet their 


CTHle 


parts, but the whole effect of an entire ; 
if his abe have been otres. finely ws — 
imagination delighted, he will give hinſelf up to the 
magic of the „and joining in the general applauſe, 
leave the critic to whiſper his detraction difre- 


The love-verſes of many writers cannot be recom- 
mended without danger. But ihe fort of love which- 
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His ſty le is harſh and uncouth ; his ſentences are rugged 
and unpoliſhed. There is a fingularity of manner 
which ſets him at a remote diſtance from the claſſics, 
and proves that he inſpected their works rather for” 
their matter than their mode of treating it. There is, 
however, a native force and vivacity, which would have 
iſhed excellence, if the writer had 
condeſcended to have become an imitator of the anci- 
ents. An affecta non of originality has often ſpoiled an 
7 work, by rendering it quaint and diſguſtſul. 
eateſt beauty of his ic writings, and a very 
— — erer great 
8 tous regard which he to pi b 
and that ſpirit of philoſophy, hich, though of a me- 
lancholy kind, is juſt and folid. | 
A reader is doubly pleaſed when he can turn from 
the works of 4 diſti mx ag N oo life, — 
complacency. In me or Tetra we 
a noble and fublime ſpirit, which induced him to 
der his muſe, his love, and his independence, to the 
vour of a papal deſpot. It is, indeed, the glorious 
lege of genius to ſeek and to find its happi 
— r reſources. 3 by the conſci 
its own ſtrength, and feeling an indignation at 
many of the changes any Chains jy er Bl 
apt to ſpurn at worthleſs grandeur, to de ſpiſe tho 
_ the multitude _ 170 * 
uman nature muſt always have an object ſuſpended 
in its view. The lovely Laura was the obje& of Pe- 
trarch. The paſſion was romantic ; the idea of her 
excellence imagi A. AJ. bh „ 


the poet's mind. called forth the latent fire of his 
genius, it exerciſed his fine fancy.; and thou — 


F 
pathy, yet we are by no means to confider him as 
unhappy. For it is a truth collected from lang obſer- 
vation on human nature, that the pleaſure of the chace 


_confiſts in the purſuit, not in the attainment ; and that 


it is often better to expect than to enjoy. 
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ON THE FOELY AND WICKEDNESS OF WAR. 


as well as 


Being capable 
out 


HE calamities attendant on a ſtate of war, ſeem 
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to have prevented the mind of man from viewing 
u 1a the light of an abſurdity, and an object of ridicyle 


But if we could ſuppoſe a ſuperior 


of bebolding us mikcradle marials wich- 


there is, I think, very little doubt but 


the variety of military mancuvres and formalities, the 
pride, pomp, and circumſtance of war, and all the 
mgenious contrivances for the glorious purpoſes of 
mutual deſtruction, which ſeem to conſtitute the buſi- 
neſs of many whole kingdoms, would furniſh him with 
an entertainment like that which is received from the 
exhibition of a farce. or a puppet-ſhow. But, notwith- 


n 


of all theſe ſolemnities, we, 


alas, are doomed to feel that they are no farce, but 


the 


on their 


concomitant circumſtances of a moſt woful tragedy. 
The cauſes of war are for the moſt part ſuch as muſt 
diſgrace an animal pretending to rationality.. Two 


mortals, elevated with the diſtinction of a 


bauble 


heads, called a crown, take offence at 


each other, without any reaſon, or with the very bad 


one "of wiſhing for an 


i of aggrandizing 


opportunity 
themſelves by making reciprocal depredations. The 
creatures of the court, and the leading men of the 


nation, who 
court, reſolve 
royal maſter, 


- 


(or is is their intereſt) to ſupport their 
— | 


collected, fo as to leave a 
bandmen, reviews and encampments | 
twenty thouſand men meet on a plain, 


uſually under the influence. of the 

are never at a loſs to invent 
ence for engaging the nation in the 
Taxes the moſt burthenſome are levied, 
ucity of huſ- 
ced, and at 
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in the mean time, and the grandees, who have 

theſe poor innocent victims to ſhoot bullets at each 
others heads, remain quietly at home, and amuſe 
themſelves, in = — wy ſchemes, 
and pi every ies, with reading at the 
— a cup of chocolate, the-eiumedic 
from the army, and the news in the Extraordinary 
Gazette, Old Horace very truly obſerves, that what- 
ever mad frolicks enter into the heads of kings, it is 
the common people, that is, the honeſt artizan, and 
the induſtrious tribes in the middle ranks, unoffended 
and wnoffending, who chiefly ſuffer in the evil conſe- 
If the king of Pruſſia were not at the head 


of ſome of the beſt troops in the univerſe, he would be 
judged more worthy of being tried, caſt and condemn- 


ed at the Old Bailey, than any ſhedder of blood who 
ever died by a halter. But he is a king: but he is a 
hero ;—thoſe names faſcinate us, and we enrol the 
butcher of mankind among their benefactors. 

When one conſiders the dreadful circumflances that 
attend even victories, one cannot help being a little 
ſhocked at the exultation which they occafion. I have 
often thought it would be a laughable ſcene, if there 
were not a little too much of the melancholy in it, 
when a circle of eager politicians have met to congra- 
tulate each other on a picce of good news juſt arrived. 
Every eye ſparkles with delight ; every voice is raiſed 
ing the happy event. And what is the 
cauſe of all this joy ? and for what are our windows 
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D 
neral mourning, a mourning in the heart, a 
much more fincere than on the death of one of 
princes whoſe accurſed ambition is often the ſole cauſe 
of war. Indeed, that a whole le thould tamely 
ſubmit to the evils of war, becaule it is the will of u 
few vain, felfith, ignorant, though exalted, individuals, 
is an unaccountable phenomenon. But they are led 
away by falſe glory, by their paſſions, by their vices. 
They refleR not ; and, indeed, if they did refle@, and 

what would avail the tion of unarmed 
myriads to the mandate of a government ſupported by 
a ſtanding army? Many of the nations are 
entirely military; war is their trade; and when they 
have no employment at home, or near it, they bluſh not 
to let themſelves out to ſhed any blood, in any cauſe 
of the beſt paymaſter. Ye beaſts of the foreft, no | 
allow that man is your ſuperior, while there is found on 
the face of the earth ſuch d ! 

Morality and religion forbid war in its motives, con- 
duct, and conſequences; but to rulers and potentates 
morality and religion uſually appear as the inventions 
of politicians to fi + The principal 
2 and their inn are the 
tation of a revenue, or 

liberty. Their re- 

are not thoſe of 
and religion; but reaſons of ſtate, and 
caution. Plauſible words are uſed, but they 
L. 
ee Wherever a war is deemed de ſrable in an intereſt- 
—— — 

ſicered in inning, as 
of war LO 
are violated by the gove part 
of the nation, with no more ſcruple than and 
bonds are broken by a cheat and a villain in the walks 
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give riſe io miſeries and miſchiefs moſt dreadful in their 
nature 3 and to which no human power can fay, thus 
far ſhall ye proceed and no farther. Are not the natural 
and moral evils of life ſufficient, but they muſt be 
rendered more acute, more numerous, and more em- 
bittered by artificial means ? My heart bleeds over thote 
complicated ſcenes of woe, for which no epithet can be 
found ſuſſicienily deſcriptive. Language fails in la- 
bout ing to expreſs the horrors of war amid private 
families, who are ſo unfortunate as to be fituated on 
the ſeat of it. 

But war has always been permitted by Providence. 
It is. indeed, true ; but it has been only permitted as the 
ſcourge of mankind. Let a ſpirit and activity be exerted 
in regulating the morals of a nation, equal to that with 
which war, and all its apparatus, are attended to, and 
mankind will no longer be ſcourged, neither will it be 
neceſſary to evacuate an empire of its membe:s, for none 
will be ſuperfluous. Let us, according to the advice of 
a pious Divine of the preſent age, think lefs of our fl:ets 
and armies, and more of our faith and practice While 
we are warriors, with all our pretenſions to civilization, 
we are ſavages. | 
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ON THE EFFECTS OF INTEMPERATE STUDY 
ON THE HEALTH, AND ON THE DUTY 
OF PAYING KEGARD TO THE 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


HERE. is in general but little danger left 
qualines and habits ſhould — In UP 
The moraliſt may, for the moſt part, recommend every 
laudable and uſeful praftice, without preſcribing any 
boundaries to proficiency. The probability is, that 
men will ſtop on this ſide, and not that they will go be- 
vond the line of duty. But yet it is certain, that there 
are ſome ingenuous ſpirits, who, actuated by a geneious 
emulation, advance ia the purſuit of a favourite ex- 
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cellence with ſo immoderate an ardour, and affiduity of 
application, as at once fruſtrates their purpoſe and in- 
jures their abilities, 

As I have then, on many occaſions, recommended a 
cloſe attention to ſtudy, I think myſelf obliged, 
motives of humanity, to ſuggeſt a few cautions whi 
may prevent the evils of an intemperate application. 
I ſhould, indeed, greatly lament, that any thing I have 
advanced in recommending to youth the cultivation 
wb ns mind, ſhould lead _ to negle& or injure that 

on which the vigour of the mind greatly depends, 
and which, if it is bordered, often — all other 
means of happineſs and improvement ineffectual. 

I am, indeed, the more inclined to enter on this 
ſubject, as I have ſeen very melancholy inſtances of 
nervous diſeaſes entirely occafioned by intemperance in 
ſtudy. and its necefſary concomitant, want of air and 
exerciſe. It is one circumſtance peculiarly unhappy in 
theſe mot unhappy of all diſeates, that they ſeldom 
admit of cure, ard therefore great and early vigilance 
ſhould be exerted in their prevention. 

A great ſtudent ought to be particularly attentive in 
the regulation of his diet. We learn from the writi 
of phyſicians, that the — the brain draws 
thoſe ſpirits which are nece to promote digeſtion. 
The — lighteſt ſood under which we can 
poſſibly be eaſy, according to the advice of the 
celebrated Cheney, is ly proper for the 
ſtudent. Such a diet not only render the ſpirits 
cheerful, and invigorate all the faculties of the mind. 
but enable us to enjoy health with but a ſmall ſhare of 
e ateeig however, is to be taken 

iſe, , is to on every opportu- 

nity. But a folitary walk or ride, merely for the fake 
of exerciſe, and with no other object to ſtimulate our 
pro as it is of all amuſements the dullef, fo it is 
found rather hurtful than advantageous. The mind 
ſtill meditates in folitude, and the body at the fame 
time labours ; fo that both are exhauſted at once, and 
the ſludent returns to his cloſet fatigued, dejected, and 
ciſappointed. Some little amuſement mufl therefore 
be contrived, or ſome buſineſs engaged in, which may 
| operate 
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operate as a loadſtone in attraQting us, without being 
ſenſible of our own efforts, from our libraries, up the 
mountain and along the foreſt, where health, with all 
ber thouſand joys, delights to fix her abode. A few 
cheerful companions in our walks will render them 
abundantly more healthful ; for, according to the 
antient adage, they will ſerve inſtead of a carriage, or, 
in other words, prevent the ſenfation of fatigue. 

Dejection of ſpirits is a certain conſequence of intem- 
perate ſtudy ; but dejection of ſpirits, long continned, 
cannot conſiſt with health. After a morning ſpent in 
a cloſer application than common, it will often be right 
to devote the reſt of the day to good company, and 
innocent pleaſures. Muſic is one of thoſe pleaſures, 
and the moſt delightful ſfoother of the mind. 
The heart dances at the found of the lyre ; freſh ſpirits 
animate the veins ; the clouds of dejeftion are diſhpat- 
ed, and the ſoul ſhines out once more like the fun after 
a miſt, in the blue expanſe of zther. 

Nocturnal ſtudies, too long and too cloſely continued, 
ſeldom fail to injure the eyes, and together with them. 
the whole nervous ſyſtem. They who are impelled by 
neceſſity to work by night and by day, indecd 
ſubmit with patience. to their deſtiny ; but that he who 
i maſter of his time, ſhould chain himſelf down to a 
more exhauſting toil than the labour of the galley- 
flare, is a ſpecies of folly approaching to inſanity. And, 
indeed, I know of nothing more likely to produce mad- 


neſs than intemperate ſtudy, with want of exerciſe, want 


of air, and want of fleep. It will, after all, be but a 
poor comfart, to have gone through a whole library, 
and to have lot our eyes and our ſenſes in the courſe 


of the laborious progreſs. 


Every man of ſenie will make uſe of all the known 


for the fake of preſerving his 
faculties and prolonging his life. But, omitting all 
ſelfiſh regards, I cannot help thinking, that an attention 
to the preſervation of health is an important duty. 
I do not reco!left that it has often been recommended 
as a duty. But fince cur health is greatly in our own 
power; fince we all enter into the world to engage in 
many 
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many active and neceſſary employments, and ſince the 
want of health will render us incapable of them, I 
cannot help thinking, that the care of our health may 
be numbered among the duties of indiſpenſable obliga- 
tion, A found conſtitution of body is a bleſſing of 
heaven; and not to beſtow the utmoſt vigilance in 
preſerving a pearl of fo ineſtimable a price, is a con- 
tempt of the gift, and an infult on the giver, and an 
impious ingratitude. 

is commonly ſaid, that he who wants the advice of 
phyſicians in the regulation of his uſual diet, after the 
age of thirty, wants alſo underſtanding ; a deſect which 
no | roy can ſupply. It is indeed certain, that, 
at age of thirty, a ſufficient degree of experience 
of what may be agreeable or difagreeable to the conſti- 
tution may have collected. But, alas! few of us 
are willing to do all that we are able; few of us are 
fo attentive, in the firſt portion of life, to the animal 
a&conomy, as to remark with accuracy the cauſes of 
thoſe flight indiſpoſitions which are occaſioned by ac- 
eidental exceſs in the gay and thoughtkeſs hours of 
convivial enjoyment. We fubmit to them, however 
they may undermine the conſtitution, from fri and 
benevolent motives. We are apt to think, that it 
would be too ſelfiſh to refuſe to partake of the enj 
ments of others merely to preſerve our own health. The 
midnight aſſembly and the luxurious banquet are leſs 
ww fk. +a = than from good nature and 
= focia} difpoſition. But, perhaps, it we confidered 
that we are not taking care of ourſelves merely on our 
own account, but for others, for our parents and our 
children, r - SW 
not deem a ous re to health, it 
lead ns to 8 feaſt and the revel, either — — 
rous or unſocial. It would appear in the light of a very 
ſerious duty, derived from an obedience to the will of 
heaven, and from the r we owe to our neighbour ; 
and we ſhould be obliged to confeſs, that the nominal 
pleatures of exceſs ought always to give place to real 
d 


uty. 
A i health is, indeed, a d 
incumbent on all © but, perdaps, tare Faß 


5b. 


en enn 
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to be attended by the learned and ingenious, as they 
— of all the moſt ſubject to indiſpoſinon. A delicate 
frame is very often ated with a ſtrong inte llect; 
and a life of ſtudy, though a life of labour, is not 
2 ted, like that of the manual labourer, to give 
icity to the nerves, or vigour to the animal funQi- 
— But exccſſise eating, added to exceſſive ſtudy, 
muſt wear the machine much more than the ſubſtance 
of which it is conſtituted can long endure. If it is not 
ſoon broken in pieces, its wheels will be clogged, its 
2 s broken, and the whole rendered uſeleſs and bur- 
It is recorded of Mr. Pope, that he was an 
immoderate eater, that be kept a filver ſaucepan to dreſs 


dainties for himſelf in the intervals of his mea s, ard 


that be died of a ſaucepan of lampreys. 

Whatever part of the — of human affairs we exa- 
mine, one truth a o pervade the whole compli- 
cated maſs, which 1s, 4. there can be neither wiſdom 
nor happineſs, nor even enjoyment of the ſubordinate 
kinds, independently of moderation. In the moſt re- 
fined and elevated part of cur conduct and purſuits, 
the ſame truth is no leſs viſible, than in the lower occu - 
pations of common life. Sweet are the res of 
contemplation, delightful the exerciſe of rhe wind in 
reading and reflection — 2 but W, however pure, 
muſt be invariably purſued we are removed into 
the world of ſpirits, and are * to enjoy intellec- 
tual pleaſures unalloyed and uninterrupted. 


No. CIL 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF CONVERSA»> 
| TION. | 


HERE is, perhaps, no method of is bat 
mind more efficacious, and certain] 
agreeable, than a mutual interchange of dee in 
an elegant and animated 2 with the ſerious, 
Light and be the learned, and the communicative, 
t and heat are elicited by the collifion of minds. 
W nen 
5 
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are no ſooner agitated in converſation, than they affect 
the mind with the livelieft imprefſions. And it is one 
circumſtance which, in a peculiar manner, recommends 
the mode of improvement by mutual diſcourſe, that the 
focial affections are no leis powerfully exerted and 
exerciſed than the powers of reaſon. By the diſplay of 
both, the heart and the ing are at once 


* 
uch would be the deſcription of him who ſhould de- 
rive his ideas on the ſubject from a choſen few, or from 
his books. Hut let him conſider converſation as it really 
* in the living world, independently of theoreti- 
cal and ſpeculative refinement, and I fear, that, inſtead 
of finding it always attended with improvement, it will 
ofien appear to him a fertile ſource of corruption and 
degeneracy. 
ies whe has juſt left his ſchool, full of the 
ideas ich the poets, philoſophers, and hiſtorians of 
22 ſupply, will probably bid adieu to them all at 
the time that he takes leave of his maſter ; unleſs, 
indeed,” his own choice ſhould lead him to cultivate an 
acquaintance with them in private. ſe him to paſs 
from the ſchool to an umverfity. There, if he has 
ſpirit, he will of courſe ſeek the company, and imitate 
the manners, of thoſe who poſſeſs a like ſpirit, and who 
are alſo celebrated as men of faſhion. The converſation 
will therefore turn upon the ſfubjef of horſes, dogs, 
drinking, dreſſing, debauchery, cajoling the old gen 
man at nnd ib a ant ſpent in theſe laud- 
able ing in debt with credulous and 


purpoſes, or runnin 


banks of the 
Cam and the Ifis, and in-the ſchools of fcience and 
theology. Even doQors, eſſors, tutors and lec- 
turers, induſtriouſſy avoid all topics connected with the 
ſpecies of learning and ſcience which they profeſs, and 
moſt agreeably condeſcend to expatiate, in the common 
and combination room, on dogs, horſes, and all the - 
ere Not 
ut that there are a few who take a pleaſure in con- 
yerfing on letters ; but they ate ſolitary mortals, and 
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ulual intercourſe of neigh 
rich, the reſpeQable, and faſhionable, in private life. 


_ aukwardnefs, a Vacuity 
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themſelves are ſtigmatized, in the cant language of the 
place, with the name of Quizzes, and their converſati- 
on with that of an infufferable Bore. 

If our ingenuous youth ſhould be tranſplanted from 
the nurſery of a ſchool into the ng; he will find the 
converſation, in almoſt every re ſpeR, ſimilar to that of 
the univerſity. There will, indeed, be this difference, 
that as letters are not the particular buſineſs of a mili- 
tary life, they will ſometimes be the topic of converſa- 
tion among military men ; whereas, in the univerſity, 
they are entirely laid afide, leſt they ſhould ſubject the 
academic to the imputation of pecantry ; an imputation 
deemed inſinitely more diſgraceful, than that of genteel 
1gnorance and fſhiovable debauchery. 

Should he be introduced into the ſociety of nobles 
and legiſlators, be will ftill find dogs and horſes, with 
all their concomitant ſports and amuſements, the fa- 
vourite topic of diſcourſe. Literature would be voted 
dulneſs; morality, preaching ; philoſophy, nonſenſe ; 
and religion, hypocriſy. His Plato and bis Tully will 
avail him little at the cockpit, at a horſe-race, at a 
gaming-table, in the ſtud, and the dog- kenne. Sach 


places are the uſual reſorts of the ſpi ĩted and faſhion- 


— part of very great men ; of thoſe, whom the 
oung, allured by the brilliancy of their career, would 
moſt likely to follow. 
Let him proceed in his enquiry after this refined and 
elegant, converſation, and frequent, according to the 
bourhood, the houſes of the 


be perſons of ſenſe and virtue, and yet no- 
bi in their converſation from which any 
boaſted advantages of it ſhall be perceived. For 
d, are the methods of mo time, among 

repute and eſt condition, 
it indiſpeoſably * to move in 


„ — vortex of Ee ? Nothing grave, notting abſtruſe, 


ſpeculative ; no moral maxim or critical re- 
polite circle of 
There is evidently an uncaſineſs, a filence, * 
cards are introduced. 
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that in general, and even among thoſe who certainly 
heve > take to eſteem, there appears to be no taſte for 
any thing that deſerves the name of refined and ingeni- 
ous converſation. The time of a viſit is for the moft 
part ſpent in repeating the doubtful news of the day ; 
in mere chat without conſequence or connection; in 
eating, drinking, and crowning the whole with whiſt 
and quadrille. All this may be very innocent and 
ſant as a relaxation ; and the only point I maintain 
is, that the ſpecies of converſation from which improve- 
ment is to be derived, is not often found in the preſent 
iy ſtem of viſiting and converſing. | 
F know not w ee were he to ſeek the 
ſociety of men in the profeſſions, would be certain of 
finding that fort of converſe, from which, philoſophers 
inform us, ſo much moral and intellectual improvement 
is. received. It is, I think, remarked by ſome one who 
went into the company of the clergy ar one of their 
feaſts, in of finding among them, that elegance 
and philoſophical ſpirit of converſe which he had in 
vain ſought among others, that nothing was talked of 
with any apparent animation, but the flavour of the 
veniſon, the fine reliſh of the hams, the richneſs of the 
pye-cruſt, and the excellence of the claret. Theſe, 
indeed, cauſed the moſt cordial tulations; and 
theſe, interrupted only by the conj on the next 
vacancies in hvings, ſtalls, and mitres, conſtituted the 
whole of the diſcourſe in a conſiſting of the 
inſtructors of mankind. If fuck be the cafe, we are not 
to wonder that the fublimer ſort of converſation is 
rarely to be found in the common ranks, who are often 
roo deficient in education to be able to interchange their 
ſentiments with any conſiderable advantage to the mind 
or the morals. | | 
It is faid, that a celebrated wit had fought the com- 
y of Addiſon with uncommon ſolicitude, and with a 
of being delighted with that fine humour which is 
| icuous in his writings ; but that Aduiſon did not 
| he paid it off in drinking, which he did 
ſo intemperately, that nature was to throw 
olf her load; upon which circumſtance the vifitor, on 
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out of his mouth that night but the wine. Let it, how- 
ever, be remembered by thoſe who bring ſuch inftances 
in their own juſtification, that the cauſe of Addiſon's 
taciturnity was, a natural diſfidence in the company of 
ſtrangers, to diſmiſs which he took his glaſs more freely 
than he might otherwiſe have done; and that, among 
a Choſen few, his converſation was at once improving 
and delightful. 

In ſome circles it is poſſible to be a very excellent 
companion without uttering a fingle ſentiment, or a 
ſingle word more than is neceſſary to repeat the toaſt. 
In theſe, indeed, the wit of a Swift, the humour of a 
Quin, and the fine philoſophical ſpirit of an Addiſon, 
would not be deemed half fo agreeable as the -Na- 
tured eaſe of him who counts no hours, but ſilenily fits 
and inhales and exhales, through a tube of clay, the 
ſmoak of tobacco, If ſuch perſons are philoſophers, 
one might gueſs from their taciturnity, that they are the 
diſciples of Pythagoras. 

Ia the lower ranks of mankind we muſt not 
refinement. Liberal and ingenious ideas muſt have been 
collected by reading, before converſation can be ad- 
vanced to the perlection of which it is capable. We 
readily therefore pardon thoſe deſc ts which could not 
eaſily have been ied. We are not ſurpriſed at ri- 
baldry, noiſe, and nonſenſe, in the fociety of the wul- 
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no improper ſolemnity, or diſagreeable formality ; but 
eaſe, elegance, politeneſs united with ſenſe, taſte, 
learning, and with a communicative diſpoſuion. Cards 
are not diſapproved in general; nothing, however li 

while it is innocent, is totally prohibited ; and all that 
I contend for is, that, where circumſtances admit, and 
in a proper alternation, literature, the fine arts, natu- 
ral and moral philoſophy, hiſtory, and whatever exer- 
ciſes the better powers of the underſtanding, ſhould 
contribute to fill up the many hours which we uſually 
ſpend in company. Theſe things would often preclude 


_ infipidity, ſcandal, gaming, and intemperance. Such 


would be their valuable effects confidered only nega- 
tively. But they would do more, they would exalt and 


refine the human mind, and would = what man fo 


often boaſts without exhibiting tu proofs of it, 
that he is an animal, not only tocial, but rational. 


No. CI. | 
- ON GOODNESS Or HEART. 


ie of goodneſs of heart is uſuaily accompanied with 
an oblique infiouztion of intellectual imbecilit y. I be- 
heve him to be a well meaning man, ſays the malignant 
| iſt, and if there is any fault in him, it will be 


PPP 


_ paſſian he never feſt, and is equally a 
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conſcience, and that of liberty which we enjoy by think 
ing, ſpeaking, and acting, without mean and ſervile re- 
ſtraints, it will, I believe, be found, that this ſimplicity 
is true wiſdom, and that the cunning of the worldly 
wiſe is real and ous imprudence. | 
Goodneſs of heart, whether it be a natural or — — 
goodneſs, is, indeed, in every reſpect, the higheſt wiſ- 
dom. It is the only quality which can reſcue human 
nature from the 22 and miſery of its wretched 
weak neſſes, and its powerful tendencies to evil. It raiſes 


the poor worm, that otherwiſe crawls on a dunghill, 


and ſtings and bites his wretched companions, to an ex- 
alted place in the ſcale of being, and cauſes him to aſſi- 
milate with the divine nature. 

I ſhall exhibit to my youthful readers, whoſe hearts 
are yet ſuſceptible of 2 — bias they chuſe to give 
them, two characters; in one of which appeared good 
neſs of heart, and in the other, worldly wiſdom or 
cunning, or the art of pleaſing for the ſake of profit. 
If any one ſhould hefitate in chuſing whether of the 
two ſhall be his model, he need not. befitate at begin- 
ning a reformation of himſelf, for he may depend upon 
it, that his own heart ſtands greatly in need of amend- 
Ment. | 
Serpens (for fuch let us ſuppoſe to be his name) has 
ed bimſelf that he fees farther into things than 


the reſt of his ſpecies. He confiders religion as 

craft, morality as the invention of or aged pore 
wr ge ode eget es wr __ 
ſophy, and his purſuits in general, are cum 
— limits extremely _— 5 and intereſt 
are his chief * — 
rr ſcrupulouſſy 
2 Tbere is, indeed, no virtue or good quality, 


ſound principles but retard his 


and friendſhip, though be is always 
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of fortune and diſtinction, whom he idolizes 
with religious adoration ; and this is the only ſentiment 
which he feels bordering upon religion. 

By a life ſpent in abject ſervility, in courting a ca- 
pricious world, in deceiving the credulous, in contriv- 
ing ſchemes of advantage or pleaſure, and in kardening 
his coaſcience, he has at laſt, in his fiftieth year, ob- 
tained ſome promotion, and accumulated a handſome 
ſum of money. But he cannot enjoy it now he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of it. The fame greedy ſelſiſhneſs which taught 
him to debaſe his foul in purſuing intereſt and piivate 

tiication, ſtill o es on his conduct, and renders 
2 a complete miſer. Though be has long enjoyed a 
tency, he never had fpuit enough to marry, 

He was afraid of the expence. He hates his relations, 
becauſe he thinks they expect his fortune at his deceaſe. 
He has made no real friends, though be has deceived 
thouſands by proſeſſing ſiiendſhip for the caſier accom- 
pliſhment of his dirty defigns. All the neighbours 
deteſt bim ; and he envies every one of them who ap- 
pears to be happier than himſelf, which indeed they 
all do; for bis heart is torn with malignity, with fears, 
anxieties, and covetouſneſs. He bears, however, the 
character of a ſhrewd and ſenſible man, one who knows 
the world, and learned, at an early age, to make it his 
bubble. His advice is conſidered as an oracle in all 
pecuniary buſineſs, and no attoruey would be half fo 
much. conſulted, if he did not render himſelf almoſt 


nagce ible by the moroleneſs of his temper. As in his 


ſkilled in the celebrated art 
maſk is no longer nec bi 

diſpoſition breaks out in all ns horrid deformity. Bm 
the miſery which he occaſions to all around him, falls 
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afllition, but it is itſelf a curſe moſt 
devoutly to be 


was the fon of remarkable for the 
piety and regularity of their lives. He received a libe- 
ral education in its moſt comprehenſive form, and found 
every moral inſtruftion which he derived from books, 
and from his preceptor, confirmed by example at home. 
All his delicate ſenſibilities were gradually nurſed to a 
ſtate of perſection by the innocence and temperance of 
his life ; by the piety and virtue of bis family, in which 
ſuch reſpeR was paid to him while a boy, that not a 
word that could convey a looſe or unproper idea was 
ever uttered in his preſence. He married early, and 
obeyed the diftates of bis heart in ſelecting a moſt 
amiable woman of beauty, ſenſe, and temper, but of 
little or no fortune. The ſhrewd and wiſe men of the 
world langhed and pitied. Simplicius, however, had ne- 
ver any reaſon to repent. His children are his chief de- 
light; but be loves his ſriends with fincere and unalter- 
able affection ; and there is no ſpecies of diftreſs which 
he does not pity and relieve to the beſt of his power, 
The amiableneſs of his manners, and the regularity of 
his conduct, gave him the advantage of character, the 
want of which can ſeldom be fupplied by any worldly 
policy. With this powerful recommendation he has 
made his way to eminence, and enjoys his ſucceſs. with 
the trueft reliſh. It is, indeed unembittered by any 
reflection on ſiniſter modes of ſecuring it. He always 
proceeded in the ſtrait road of common ſenſe and com- 
mon honeſty. He knew of no obliquities ; for, indeed, 
he found the art of life very plain and eafy, and by no 
means ſuch as®requires the precepts of a Machiavel. 
His heart and his underſtanding are both excellent; and 
co-operating with each other, have conducted him to 
happineſs through the flowery paths of innocence. His 
heart has been a ual ſpring of agreeable ſenſations 
to himfelf, and to all who were fo tortunate as be a 
allied to him by kindred, by affinity, by acquaintance, 
or in the courſe of his tations. A good conſcience 
will cauſe the evening of life to cloſe in the ſweeteſt ſe- 
renity, as the day has been diſtinguiſhed by unclouded 


Whatever 


of the heart. While good ſeeds have been ſown in the 
the heart has been ſuffered to be overrun 
with weeds and briars. In truth, learning and abilities, 
without goodneſs of heart, conſtitute that kind of wiſ- 
dom which is fooliſhneſs in the fight of reaſon and of 
God. Without goodneſs of heart, man, however ac- 
is ſo far from being but a little lower than 
the angels, that he is ſcarcely the accurſed ſpirits, 
and by no means equal to many of the brutes, who 
often exhibit moſt amiable inſtances of a good heart in 
the virtues of gratitude, fincere affe ction, and fidelity. 


No. CIV. 
ON THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. 


F portraits of the ancient Athenians, painted from 

the life by the artiſts of the times, had deſcended 
to the preſent age, they would have attracted univerſal 
notice, and have been juſtly confidered as invaluable. 
The | rapes however, of the pencil are not proof 
againſt the corrofions of time; but thoggh we have no 
original pictures of the perſons of the ancient Athe- 
nians, we have admirable ſketches of their minds deli- 
neated by Theophraſtus. I do not 1 of 
heroes, philoſophers, or poets. They are to be found 
in the writings of the hiftorian. Theophraſtus has taken 
his models from private and common life ; from per- 
ſons too obſcure to adorn the page of hiſtory, bus who 
conſtitute well adapted to the ſe of him 
who ſtudies the yy of human nature. It is, indeed, 
extremely curious and amuſing to diſcover ſtrokes of 
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character of the citizens of Athens, who lived above 


two thouſand years ago, exactly ſimilar to the manners 
of the preſent day as they appear in London, and in 
other parts of civilized Europe. 

Theophraftus entered on the undertaking of deline- 
ating the characters of his 412M at the age of 
ninety- nine : an age at which he treafured up a 
multitude of ideas from converſe and obſervation. "His 
deſign was to ſtigmatize follies, foibles, and little vices 
rather than atrocious crimes. He meant, as he informs 
us himſelf in his preface, that poſterity ſhould learn 
from the patterns which he ſhould leave them, to judge 
of characters with accurate diſcrimination, and to ſelect 
ſuch perſons for friendſhip and acquaintance as might 
communicate excellence equal to their own, by exciting 
a ſpirit of generous emulation. 
will tranſc1ibe a fingle extract for the amuſement of 
my reader, defiring him to keep in his mind the idea 
that the writer of the character, and the perſon cha- 


— 

great way 

— — the world, and admi 

takes him by both 1 
a 
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but the adverſary alſo, that he may 
4 the common friend of both. He tells a 


foreign gentleman, that he really ſpeaks the language 
with a better accent than the natives. When he s 


them bioaſelf, ſaying, 

and here a little hatchet or the other and he lets 

them fall aſleep on bis lap, ſeeming to be hi ghly de- 

— though he fits on thorns all the 
es e very often ; be keeps his teeth accura 


clean; lays aſide his clothes, ep te ect 
becauſe the faſhion is changed, and takes care to be 
perfumed with the beſt perfume. In all public he 
—— 
ent with my deſign to fill my paper with 
cations, or it would be eaſy to produce many antient 
Fee e og ns f. f. 
it muſt be owned, are rather in the Fle- 
math. tyle, and many of them partake of the caricatura. 
But though I commend the pieces as curioſities, I 
or as ſtandards for imitation, Whether they 
ve undergone mutilation or tranſpoſitions, or whe- 
ther the author, in extreme old age, had not ſpirits to 
it is certain, that thece is often a total want of connec- 
tion, and that many Pre 
plicable to the — are applied. In- 
ones, and the remarks perſonal. 80 that though the 
author began with a general foible or folly, yet, purſu- 
ing the model from which be drew in all its parts, be 
ſome particulatities not at all connected with the pre- 
dominant features of the general character. 
With reſpeR io the &yle of this litle. book, I cannot 


or ſiiting, with the principal Sc.“ 
eſteemed on account of the age and curiofity. 
would by no means be underſtood to praiſe them as 
review what be wrote, it is not eaſy to determine : but 
deed it appears probable, that the charaQters were _ 
was led, by an accurate delineation of the whole, to 
2 any „ 
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induce Ariftotle to change this author's name from 
Tyrtamus to that of Theophraftus. There were, how- 
ever, it is probable. in his other works, ſome very dif- 
ringuiſhed excellencies of dition, fince they 
him, from one of the beft critics whom the world ever 
ſaw, a name, which ſignified, that be exprefſed himſelf 
like a god. Diogenes Laertius informs us that he wrote 
no fewer that two hundred and twenty books; but 
ſearcely any of them have eſcaped the hand of envious 
time. The characters are greatly mutilated, and many 
of them loſt. It is, indeed, ſuppoſed, that, as in this 
treatiſe he has repreſented faults only, he wrote another, 
in which he — to the view the moſt amiable 
picture of virtuous and agreeable characters. Very high 
peg put ro wade To his Treatife on plants ; but 
it is but little read the great improvements which 
have been made by the eden ＋ in the ſcience of botany. 
Upon the whole of his character, Caſaubon appears to 
have remarked, with juſtice, that he was worthy of that 
e which produced the glorious triamvirate, Socrates, 
to, and Ariftorle. 

Many commentaries have been written to facilicate 
the of the characters; but I cannot help think- 
ing, that is one of the few antient books, m the il- 
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ON SEVERAL PASSAGES IN THE ENCHIRI- 
DION OR MANUAL OF EPICTETUS.. 


Te oe rt 


— — end 

variety of wiſe and valuable doQrine, Like all 
parts ef their phlſophy by ta-fiched_ deere. 
or by fooliſh tenets, which could originate only in the 
madneſs of enthuſiaſm. The ſtoical — 
rr ache edecainn. cemdenas. 


ſect 


Readers of this deſcription 
curious, but uſe- 


the limits of my paper 
tion of a lady, who has long done 
and to Engliſh literature. 

ings to happen as you wiſh; but 
as they do happen, and you will 
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N —— 
*** eturned at 
ſay is fepercilions look?” Now, 
ous look indeed ; 

72 1 beſt 


apr ORR > bay.bas bed © Sede ccciduat, 
a cup, for inſtance, we are preſently ready to fay, 
are things that wiil happen.” Be affured then, 
that — your own cup like wiſe is broken, you ought 
affected juſt as when another's cup ts broken. 
this in like manner to other things. Is the 
wife of another dead? There is no one who 
not fay, “ This is an accident 10 which human 
is liable.” But if any one's own child happens 
preſemly, Alas, bow wretched am 1?” 


8 


But it ſhould be remembered, how we are affected in 
hearing the ſame thing concerning others. 
—————— 9 ——— 2 
whom he met in the way, you would certainly be 
angry. A — — — 
own mind ” diftogctried and — by aay 
one who; to give you ill language. | 
„ Duties are univerſally meaſured by relations. I 
N In this are implied, as due, taking 
care 


him, ſubmitting to him in all — 2.7 wag 4 
iving his reproaches, his 
bad father, Is natural tie then to a good father? 
but to a father. Is a brother unjuic : Well: pre- 
— —— ——— nes when 
he does, but what you are to do. In this manner you 
will find, from the iden of # [eighdour, a citizen, a ge- 
neral, the correſpoading duties, it you accuſtom your- 
ſelves to contemplate the ſeveral relations. 

** It is incumbent on every one to offer libations and 
ſacrifices conformably to the cuſtoms ot his coun 
with purity, and not in a flovenly manner, nor 


„ nor beyond his ability. 
* Immediately 
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y ribe ſome character and form of 
elf, which you may preſerve, both 


or feaſts, the vulgar topics of converſation ; but princi- 
e or praiſe, or 


ac 
and vulgar entertainments : but, if 


of 
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* I 
, that od vr 

companion be in- 
onverſes with him vill be infeQed li 
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There is great danger in immediately throwing out what 

have not digeſted. And if any one tells you, that you 
— and you are not nettled at it, then you 
may be ſure that you have begun your buſineſs. 

* Sheep do not produce the graſs, to ſhew how much 
they have eaten; but, inwardly digeſting their food, 
they outwardly produce wool and milk. Thus, there- 
fore, do likewiſe, not ſhew theorems to the un- 
kmevad, — gratered by thee, after they 
bave been digeſted. 

The condition and characteriſlic of a perſon 
either benefit or from 


dying, 
inſtan 


the 
inſtance of pain or pleaſure, or glory 
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of Socrates at hand, O Crito, if it thus pleaſes the 

ads, thus let it be ! Anytus and Melitus may kill me 
8 » 
indeed, but hurt me cannot. 

The conferences of Epictetus, from which, indeed, 

the manual is in great meaſure collected, quaint as they 

"bound with 2 remarks; ſt 


matter were extracted, preſented to 
with accuracy ; but, at the ſame ti i 


the 
moſt to raiſe and reſcue human 
and wretchedneſs into which it is prone to 
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ON SWEETNESS AND DELICACY OF STYLE. 


S there is in ſome flowers an exquiſite ſcent, and in 
A ſome fruits a delicious flavour, to expreſs which 
no * 

* and 


* 
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and „rr Gigs, ion, and can on 
be perceived by the ſenſibility of taſte. 
But though eren 
dle quality, or to teach a writer how to infuſe it into his 
r arduous to point 
out a authors, in whom both the obſervations of 
others, and our own feelings, have diſcovered it. This, 
indeed, is the only method of communicating it ; and 
though it is not to be taught by didactic and formal pre- 
y nA, 1 as influence 
a captivating 
Sweetneſs is chief ad {or 
i to it. Though Voſſius is of 


a le, 2 mixes, | 

Kos racer brandis, a deliens; ——— 

I of pleaſing, embelliſhes 
of contraft. 


ey 

They ſeem, indeed to trickle like liquid honey from 
the honeycomb, and this without any affectation in 
the writers ; for ſuch are the uties of the 
Greek language, that it is difficult to write on ſubj 

connected with avs, « 1 , without 
uſing ſuch expreſſions as, be ir real meaning, 
excl an iden. of focemek, funilar 26 the chjefts re- 


preſented. 
excellence of the joyous 


Sweetneſs is the 
bard of Teos. The bacchanalian fongs of modern 
times partake very little of thoſe delicate charms which 
ciſtinguiſh a ſtyle truly anacreontic. It does not indeed 

* | appear, 
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appear, that the modern bacchanals have thought it 
ble that their joys ſhould admit of delicacy. The 
— therefore, which have been written to enliven 
and ſtimulate their mirth, have uſually been of a coarſer 
kind, and fuch as neceſſarily excluded ſweetneſs of com- 
21 They ſeem to have conſidered a Bacchus as. 
is rudely repreſented on a fign-poſt, and not as he 
is deſcribed by the poets and ſculptors of antiquity, a 
moſt graceful and elegant figure. Anacreon, after all, 
like the Greek epigrammatitts, muſt be acknowl 
to owe much of his ſweetneſs to a language, which 
cannot be otherwiſe than ſweet on certain ſubjects, 
without unnatural violence. | 
The Latin language, th of peculiar 
delicacy, is certainly leſs le of ſweetneſs than the 
dialect of Athens, lonia, and Doris. But ſtill there 
are many authors in it, who have derived much of the 
power of pleaſing the human race, during near twenty 
centuries, from the ſingular ſweetneſs of their ſtyle. 
Catullus, I believe, deſerves to be mentioned among 
the firſt of thoſe who have emulated the Greeks in their 
diſtinguiſhed excellence. Few books would have been 
better calculated to give boys a true taſte for ſweet 
ion, if the of the poet's ſentiments had 


ſtanzas, and his other works with heroic verſes, which. 
evidently prove, that if he had choſen to vie with 
Virgil in ſtrength and dignity, he would have approach- | 
ed his rival. But he was a man of pleafure, and his 
favourite ſtyle is that in which he celebrates love and 
wine. In this there is a remarkable ſweetneſs ; and 
I know not whether the curiaſa felicitas, or that charm 
of his writings, which reſulted from ſtudy and happi 

united, may not be ſaid to conſiſt in ſweetneſs and de- 
licacy. Such is the delightful fweetneſs of the ninth 
ode of the fourth book, and the fourth of the third, 
that all readers have been charmed with them ; 
Julius Scaliger, a very warm critic, has aſſerted, that he 
had rather be the author of them than of all Pindar's 
odes, or than be elevated to the rank N 
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is, I think, certain, that many of the odes of Horace, 
and many of the works of other poets of equal fame, 
have delighted mankind from one ion to an- 
other, far lefs by their ſentiments by thoſe con- 
genial beauties, a ſweetneſs of language, a delicate 
choice of words, and a well modulated collocation. 

The modeſt bard of Mantua indiſputably owes his 
infuence over the human mind, to his talent in attem- 
pering, in a moſt judicious union, ſoftneſs, ſweetneſs, 
and the niceſt delicacy, with the moſt majeſtic grandeur. 

Among the proſe writers of Greece and Rome, every 
reader of tafle will immediately obſerve, that Herodo- 
tus and Xenophon, Cæſar and Cicero, claim the firſt 
place in the excellence of a ſweet ſtyle. The two Pli- 
nies and Paterculus, have a confiderable ſhare of it. 
'Fhucydides, Salluſt, and Tacitus, are too fond of auſ- 
 teriiy to admit any great portion of ſweetneſs. 

Alany of the modern Latin poets have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the ſweetneſs of their verſe. Some of 
ecm have, however, carried it to exceſs, and have 
writien in the worſt manner of Grotius, Joannes Secun- 
dus, and Bonifonius. Sweerneſs ought to be diſtin- 
ſhed from luſciouſneſs; the one affects us with the 
fations durably agreeable ; the other quickly cloys 
and the appetite. 


mdeed, in all the brated authors of France 
and Italy. Thoſe nations, in modern times, have been 
more defeQive in firength and nerve, than in any 
of the ſofter qualities, the purpoſe of which is to 


Though the French are diſpoſed to deny the 
the 2 taſte, I cannot help thinking, that we 
have writers who can rival them in their 
to every excellence which can adorn compoſition. 
Our Addiſon, like ſome of the moſt celebrated antients, 
poſſoſſes that ſweetneſs, that delicacy, and that grace, 
which is formed to pleaſe the human mind, 2 
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the revolutions of time, of ſaſhion, and of capricious 
taſte. It is not only the excellent matter which pro- 
duces the effect of Pere 
we are reading Addiſon ; but it is allo that ſweet ſtyle, 
which cannot be read and taſted without communicating 
to the mind ſomething of its own equability. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple was, indeed, the model of Addiſon, 
and he is remarkable for the ſweetneſs of his ſtyle, 
eſpecially if be is compared with the writers of his own 
— 1 


All our eminent poets have judiciouſly mingled 
ſweetneſs with ſtrength, and grace with dignity. al- 
ler has uſually obtained the praiſe of ſweetneſs; but he 
has been greatly exceeded by his ſucceſſors in this and 
every other ſpecies of poetry. If that fort of genius 
which conſtitutes a Homer, a Shakſpeare, a Milton, has 
not been common among us ; yet the ſubordinate ſpecies 
which is diſplayed in elegant mediocrity, and in what 


we call preity and opuſcula, has been no where 
more abundant. ; 
It to me, that the later writers of proſe 


have rather affected the maſculine and nervous, than 
the ſweet and The late Mr. Harris is, indeed, 
an exception; for he collected the honey from the 
flowers of Attica. The authot of Fitzoſborne's letters 
has exhibited both grace and ſweetneſs ; and I wiſh they 
were not ſometimes inj by verboſity. Johnſon, 
Hawkeſworth, Robertſon, are chiefly admired for 
ſtrength and force. Hume has now and then difplayed 
ſomething of Addiſonian ſweeineſs in a few of his moral 
eſſays. It is to be wiſhed he bad diſplayed alſo fome- 
thing of the Addifonian goodneſs of heart. The War- 
burtonian ſchool, as Hume called it, though it has pro- 
duced ingenious and nervous writers, cannot boaſt either 
of ſweetneſs or gracefulneſs. It has delighted much in 
violent controverſy and arbitrary dictation, both of 
which uſually bid defiance to the Graces, and prefer 
buterneſs and acrimony to ſweetneſs. 

Though it. may not be eaſy to define the whole of 
that, whatever it is, which conſtitutes ſweetoeſs of ſtyle, 
yet it is by no means difficult to diſcover one or two 


circumſtances which are bighly conducive to it. It is, 
_ indeed, 


y beauty will totally deſtroy all its 
agreeab e effect. It muſt refult from nature, cultivated, 


ntly uſed by the beſt writers, antient and 
ſed with caution it cannot fail to pleaſe ; but 
the cauſe of the pleaſure ſhould be latent. When this 

e obtrudes itſelf too often, and in exceſs, as it does 
in ſeveral modern writers, it loſes all its grace, and the 
reader reſents and loaths the paltry artifice of a writer 
who depends on fo poor a claim to applauſe. This, in- 
deed, and all other ornaments, are to be uſed, as it has 
been obſerved, like ſalt at a meal, which agreeably ſea- 
ſons every diſh when mixed in moderation, but which 
would ſpoil the whole, if it were rendered the predo- 
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HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNED FOR 
THE PROFESSION OF PHYSIC., 


of inſtructing any perſons in the peculiar or 

0668 folate, witedbhey have — fad of their 
lives. But there are certain univerſal - 
men, attached to a particular purſuit, ſometimes over- 
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look. There is alſo a certain enlargement of mind, 
which is loft in the narrow habits and confined views of 
thoſe who take an active part in a 3 profeſſion. 
He who ſurveys life in an extenſive proſpect, — ſee a 
variety of magnificent objects which eſcape the eye, 
o_ is conſtantly fixed on a few ſingle circumſtances, 

and confined within a narrow circle. It is the buſineſs 
of the moraliſt to inſpeR every part of human life, to en- 
deavour to correct its errors, and promote all the excel- 
lence and happineſs of which it is capable. 

It has been Bully remarked, that they who enter on 
the profeſſion of medicine, in any of its branches, have 
commonly depended for ſucceſs, rather on the cultiva- 
tion of the graces than the ſciences. And it is certain, 


that many whoſe ſolid attainments were very 
moderate, have run away with the greateſt ſhare of 
wealth and ty, with few other recommenda- 


Ay PRE a ſhewy dreſs, a fingular equi- 

page, and an undaunted effrontery. 
i ut fince internal — — a ſts of 
ving done all that was po to prepare for a : 
feſſion, and of having pretended to bs as hes we 
are able to perform, is a ſurer ſource of happineſs than 
the applauſe, and even the guineas of the i t mul- 
AN who values ſubſtantial hap- 
more than the phantom of it, to devote the firſt 


1 — rye N. 
a the 8 ideas of a mercenary practitioner, 
* 

y 

The foundation ſhould be laid in an education truly 
liberal. It is really lamentable to obferve the extreme 
ignorance of thoſe among medical who 
are applied to in the firſt inſtance, and who conſtitute 
the moſt numerous claſs. 14 bo ws hep tec 


— — at the age of 


mentioning 
whole, their education ee 


pound 

medicines by the preſcriptions of the doctor. Theſe are 
uſually in Latin, written very badly, and full of affected 
abbreviations. They are, indeed, often ſo znigmatical, 
that nothing lefs than the fagacity of an Oedipus can 
reſolve their difficulties. The poor lad, if he has time, 
will toil at his dictionary, where, however, he often toils 
in vain; but if he has not time, which is uſually the 
caſe, he takes the moſt expeditious method of doing 
is aſhamed to confeſs his ignorance, and 
up any medicine which his conjecture 
is wrapt up, diſpatched with all ex- 


aving ſpent ſeven years in a ſhop pounding 


portion of mechanical knowledge by 
iſſed as complete ; and goes 
profeſſor ot chirurgery and 
dreſs, an unbluſhing coun- 


opinion he is another Hip 
indeed, he is an object o 
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Ari 
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z and after having acquired 
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cines, and I are, for the moſt either 
wholly Greet, or of Greek extraction. 2 | 

But, indeed, if he withes to raiſe his profeſſion above 
the level of an empiric, or a farrier, be ſhould acquire 
a liberal education for its own fake, independently of 
its uſe in a mercenary view ; for the ſake of poliſhing his 
mind, and elevating his ſentiments. With a liberal edu- 
cation and an extenſive practice, he is in fact a phyſici- 
an, though called an apothecary ; and though he ſhould. 
neither have purchaſed a diploma, nor have earned a re: 
gular degree by ſpending his time, money, and health, 
in an Engliſh univerſity, he is a gentleman ; and the pe- 
culiar utility of his employments, when judiciouſly and 
humanely conducted, entitle him to the company and 
converſation of all who deſerve that diſtinction. 

There never was an age in which they who intend 
to ſupport the dignified character of graduated phy- 
ſicians, had better opportunities for improvement in 
phyſiology. Lectures, as well as books, in anatomy, 
chemiſtry, and every part of ſcience and natural phi- 
loſophy, never more abounded. Let the ſtudent devote 
himſelf to theſe with long and ſerious application, and 
more them, than on the caprice of faſhion, 
or any ſingularity in his chariot and livery. A popular 
Rr where, 

r of ſociety, conſidered mere- 

* lives, limbs, health, and 
the ſubjects of a kingdom, 

pend upon his ſkill — cr A man who — 
takes this office, and recommends himſelf by addreſs and 
artifice, without qualifying himſelf with every prepara- 
tory knowledye, and who abuſes the confidence of thoſe 
who fly to him as to 1 in the deepeſt 
er Nen 
man; and de to be ſti ned and puni with 

the worſt of villains, and the vileſt of 

I has been obſerved, and regretted, that ſome in- 
dividuals in this liberal profeſſion have exhibited fuch 
an attention to intereſt, as is incompatible with the 
common feelings of humanity. ha 7" => pa her Spa 
own enemies; for no gratifications of ſordid avarice can 
equal the delicious ſenſations of him, who delights in 
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hunger, than by thoſe who are ſtimulated with the 
hope of immortality, But it is a known truth, that 
avarice contraQts the mind, and renders it incapable of 
elevated ſentiments and ous enterprizes. It ceaſes 
therefore to be matter of wonder, that works are defti- 
tute of ſpirit, when they proceed not from the noble 
ardour inipired by the cve of fame, but from the frigid 
inciteinents of the love of money. 

The depraved taſte of readers is another cauſe of the 
degeneracy of writers. "They who write for the public, 
muſt — the taſte of the public. In vain are their 
compoſitions formed on the models of the beſt writers, 
and regulated by the precepts of the moſt judicious 
critics. if they conform not to the popular caprice, 
and the miſtaken judgment of the vulgar. In an age 
when the taſte for reading is univerſal, many works, 
contemptible both in deſign and execution, will be re- 
ceived by ſome readers, with diſtinguiſhed applauſe. 
The want of the merits of juſt reatoning and pure 
language, is with the greater part, the halt-learned and 
the ignorant, no objeQtion In truth, unconnefted 
thoughts, and ſuperfical declamation, are congenial to 
minds unaccuſtomed to accurate thinking. and in ſenſible 
of the charms of finiſhed excellence. Hence writers, 
of acknowledged abilities and learning, have been 
known, when they aimed at popularity, to relinquiſh 
real excellence, and adopt a falſe taſte, in oppoſition to 


their own judgment. 


| and nation, who have acyuired 
an illuſtrious reputation by deſerving it: and if they want 

that origi bd ty of learning, 
which mark ſome of the productions of our firſt wri- 
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ON THE CAUSES AND FOLLY OF DIs- 
SENTIONS IN A COUNTRY 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
ſeems extraordinary, that with all our pre tenſions 
E the ſocial affeftions and to chriſtianity, there are 


tew country towns or villages, in which the families, 
which are reckoned genteel by the right of fortune, and 
of ſelf-eſtimation, live upon terms of cordial and ſincere 
friendſhip. One might, I believe, venture to go farther, 
and to affert, that there are few where a general en- 
mity and diſlike does not lurk, under the ity of 
ceremonious viſits, and civil ſalutation. 

The foundation of all the uneaſineſs is a fooliſh 
pride, which, though it was not made for ſo weak a 
creature as man, yet adheres fo cloſely to him, that be 
can ſeldom diveſt himſelf of it, without fuch an effort 


gion 
rooted ; that 

neighbours 
of a 
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behold the little contrivances which the petty gentry 
invent for the purpoſe of eclipſing each other, if there 
were not always ſomething of a malignity which diſ- 
and hurts the mind of a humane man. The 
rivalry is by no means of an amicable fort ; and though 
the parties are wonderfully civil when they meet, they 
often hate each other with the greateſt inveteracy. 
Nothing would, indeed, give them greater pleaſure, 
than to hear of each others loſſes or ruin, though they 
would not fail to viſit on the occaſion, and to ſympathi 
in the politeſt and moſt approved faſhion. 

Scandal, indeed, who has long reigned with arbitrary 
ſway in country towns, is uſually the cauſe of all that 
latent hatred which poiſons the happineſs of fauulies, 
whoſe birth or fortune has placed them in the fame 
neighbourhood ; and who, enjoying plenty, might alſo 
enjoy peace, if they could prevail upon themſelves ta 
turn a deaf ear to the tale-bearer. But ſuch is the 

erſeneſs or malignity of many, that though they 
— themſelves but juſt ſuffered from the falſe reports 
of ſlanderers, they liſten, with delight, to the next whiſ- 
per, that flies like the arrow in the dark, and wounds a 
neighbour's reputation. If any favourable report begins 
to prevail, it is with difficulty admitted ; it is doubted, 
contradicted, or extenuated. But there is no lie fo 
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in a neighbour's houſe, it is fo diſguiſed, altered, and 
— red, by the * one from the top of 
to bottom, that what was, in truth, no 
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with an envious eye. All men ought, indeed, 
to aſpire at diſtinction, as it may lead them to aſpi 
uſefulneſs and virtue ; but it is certainly defi for 


But there are other cauſes beſides the love of ſcandal 
and the gracikcar i 


2 nn * 
nies are propagated againſt him and his family; every 
which can mortify and ciftreſs him, and 
involved for life by the farmers, and 
at their head, in vexatious and expenſive 
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brutality among his ſa va 
s hed by ths — 
3 
ings which ate neceſſary to conduct 
other ic buſmets in the country, are 
productive of violent auimoſities. An i 
a veſtry, or a turnpike mceting. is ſametimes 
th more acri than in the Houſe of 
It would not be fo lamentable, if the con- 
of the diſpute terminated at the time and 
in which it arote ; bui it ufually nappens, that 
if the gentlemen have diſagreed in the veſtry, the ladies, 
at the next tea drinking, put on ſullen looks, and com- 
mence 4 ſecret attack on each others perſons, dreſs, 
character and conduct. Hoſtilities, which owe their 
riſe to a difference in opinion concerning the mending 
of a road, or the repairing of a ſteeple, are carried on 
under the cover of external civility, and continue from 
— 
It would be a very valuable point gained, if we 
could prevail on the many thouſands, who, with all 


4 ; 


"off 


various 
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"nur 


, from petty diſtinctions, 
triſling matters of intereſt, or from influence over 
pariſh or county meetings, can be compared to the 
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fatisfaQtion of living in love, and in a conſtant inter- 
change of thoſe good offices which alleviate adverſity, 
gd 4% „% oo rats pu armae” The qua- 
ly 
purpoſe, 


lities indi neceſſary to the accompliſhment of 
are benevolence and humility. 
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THE IMPRUDENCE OF AN EARLY ATTACH» 
MENT TO ACTING PLAYS. 


IN A LETTER, 


of the walk. I did not negle@ the 
ſeating myſelf by his fide, 

introduQtory converſation, 
his hiſtory, which be did in the following 
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e grew more ſerene, 
and he proceeded emotion. 
father 
there 


" 4 289 days of my life. Nature, as 
* I was told, had given me: parts ; 1 wade © ropid 
** progreſs in claſſical learning ; all was encourage- 
ment, all was hope, and all was happineſs. But, in 
the midſt of my improvement, my father reſolved, 
* in ion to the advice of my maſter, to remove 
* me from ſchool, and to ſettle me in his own counting- 
« houſe My maſter urged, that though I might per- 

* haps foccred in « learned profeſion, — 


* of m my diſpoſition would be an obſtacle to my — 2 
* * a mercantile employment. My father 
* of the lucrative advantages of an eſtabliſhed 


* trade, was deaf to theſe remonſtrances ; and on a 


— and mixing 
4 25 called themſelves 


© the met ngrecedle —— life. The 
* ſhop continually reſounded with my rants, in imita- 
tion of ſome favourite actor; and | went fo far as to 
treat with the purchaſers of a yard of Iriſh, with a 

rr 
err 
* like the immortal Shakſpeare, I was ambitious of 
* both as an actor and a writer. Accordingly 
* I finiſhed a comedy with great care and pains, and 
« preſented it to one of the managers, who returned 
ad 


WF 


« By no means deject 
** ceſs as an actor. 


* no education at all. The moſt i 
religion, learning, and politics, I diſcuſſed with 
* more volubility than the graveſt te, the pro- 
* foundeſt academic, or the craſtieſt ſtateſman. But I 
* triumphed, as it were, without an enemy, and the 
facility of the conqueſt diminiſhed the pleaſure of it. 
« I ſoon became weary of dry tation, and 
« eagerly panted to wear the bulkin, and to mouth the 
* ſonorous periods of fome ow @ bard. 

« It happened that J formed a connection 
« with a young member of the club, whoſe genius was 
entirely fimilar to my own, and who had been en- 
« caged with a ſtrolling company of players. He had 
often ſolicited me to go with him on an acting tour 
into the north of England; and I had as often re- 
* fuſed 2393 of pride. But at length an ar- 
* dent defire of exhibiting on the ſtage, overcame every 
© regard to duty, and every compunction of conſcience. 
In a fatal hour (I bluſh to mention it), I embezaled 
* ſum of money with which I was truſted in the 
* courſe of buſineſs, packed up 
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imagination, feel themſelves inclined to quit the com- 


forts of a parent and a home, in purfuit of a profeſſion 
which is prohibited by law, and which conſtantly en- 
tails on its followers miſery and diſgrace, may avoid his 


wretchedneſs, by avoiding his conduct. 


| No. CXI. 
ON THE PLEASURES OF REFLECTION. 


HAT the enjo s of the unde ex- 
_— — rr 
by all who are capable of ing the faculties of 
| in 


to the enjoyment of which, neither great abilities nor 
learning are required. Theſe are no other than the 
pleaſures of reflection, which are open to the illiterate 
mechanic, as well as to the ſage philoſopher, and cun- 
ſtitute ſome of the ſweeteſt ſatisſactions of human life. 


There are few who have not felt ſen ſations 
ariſing from a retroſpective view of the firſt period of 


their lives. To recolle@ the puerile amuſements, the 
petty anxieties, and the eager purſuits 

watak in which all delight. Ir is common to ob- 
ſerve, caat on no ſubjet᷑t do dwell with fuch plea- 
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mts to Trot was ARE DESIGNED FOR 
ru PROFESSION OF THE LAW. 
HERE is no; order in the community more con- 
* than that of thoſe itioners in the 
law, who, withont qne Icberal principle of juſtice or 
equity, paſſeſs a ſkill in litile elſe but quihbles, and in 
thoſe points by which villainy is tangh t to 2 
with impunity, cunning enabled to the ſpirit by 
——_— the leiter, and truth perplexed, ob- 
and loft, in the © mazes of chicanery. It is 
indeed ifing, that many, who call themſelves men 
of honour; and who profeſs . os. © eget 
education, ſhould allow themſelves, W the practice 
their profeſſion, to aſſert palpable falſehood to confound 
the evidence ; and. defend,” with all the 


ir profeſſion requires ſuch for a 

ilar juſtification might be offered by the ſharper 
ar the hi OT Them are, undoubtedly, certain 
laws. of honour-and truth eſtabliſhed in the heart of 


every honeſt man, of w 
150 irical pretence of 
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of the lawyer are approved, he may have what briefs 
W even be advanced to the dignity of a 
oL. II. G Lord 


that the governors of 
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public, or the rulers 
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No work, however excellent, ever yet which 
was not blamed, as well as praiſed, by many ; we 
heſitate not to pronounce that good, which retains, dur- 
ing a conſiderable time, a majority of fuffrages in its 
favour. Long! very reaſonably, makes the favour- 

various nations, for many ages, an in- 


Aud 


_ But 1— ſo with living writers. They 
der peculiar diſadvantages ; not only from the difficulty 


ing prede- 
cefſors, but from the prejudices and the envy of their 


equals poraries. Men have always felt an 
inclination to exalt departed genius, not only from a fin- 
cere admiration of it, but alſo with a fecret defire to 
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is doubted, and the writer is lowered imperfecti- 
ons of the man — 
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humanity. Ide has wn 
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often be ineffe&ual, if they were not enforced 


importance by property, and to j 
of the weight of a man's opinions by — rs 
purte, are offended to find him, who has not a vote in 
a county meeting, not an acre of arable or paſture on 
the face of the earth, daring to expreſs himſelf with as 
much freedom, as if he were animated with the con- 


ſhire. Nevertheleſs, if what he writes be true, truth 
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to ſap the fortreſs, which is proof againft aſſault. The 
e eee is e the nei ing 
rentlemen as a oddity, à melancholy rechuſe, and, 
— a little cracked ; both be and his family are pitied 
by the humane ladies, for being perpetually confined to 
muſty books, and total ſtrangers to all true 
Between the ſippings of the tea, aud the dealing of the 
cards, much crhiciſm is diſplayed, in which, it is not 
eaſy to determine which is the more conſpicuous, ig- 
norance of ill- nature. It is not uncommon for. ladies, 
who cat hardly write their names, or indĩte a love-letter, 
without Eatick's ſpelling dictionary, to decide on the 
merit of = celebrated poem, or any other new publica- 
tion, with all the authority of an Ariſtotle, or the fooliſh 
virulence of 'a Zoilus.' And who; indeed, can con- 
rrovert 2 remark, howevet injudicious or malignant, 
when it proceeds from lips which add a grace and 
ſweetneſs to all they utter? A veteran virgin may 
ſurely be allowed to confole herſelf, in the intervals of 
ſcandal, with the ſeverity of literary criticiſm. It muſt 
indeed be owned, that many lies and falſe cenſures on 
charaQters, are publiſhed to the world at the tea and 
the card table 4 t there is this 'comforr, that when- 
ever it d REnο.¹ whence they originate, they are ſuſ- 
fered, by all candid and ſenſible perſons, to drop, ſtill- 
bori, from their prolific parents. Yet, ſometimes, they 
ſtruggle inte life, and are able to murder many a repu- 
tation before their own final extinQion. 
Every thing excellent is to be paid for at a certain 
price of inconvenience or difficulty. The calumnies 
of envy; ignorance, and impertinence, muſt be ſuſ- 
tained by him who endeavours, by worthy means, to 
CR of the worthy. He mult weigh the 
praiſes againſt the cenſures, and enjoy the predominant 
applaufe, while he neglects the ſevere remarks of im- 
| or ill-temper, as trifles lighter than the air. 
truth has been more repeatedly uttered, than that 
ing in this ſtare is, in every reſpect, what 
we witty it. We muſt then learn to ſubmit to neceſſity, 
tages. er all our complaints Providence is uſually 
ſound kind and impartial ; and, if we poſſeſs but 
humility 
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It is, however, no leſs than fooliſh and 
wicked, in the ſons of learning, to devote their abilities 
to the extermination of the national religion. Por it is 
really true, that all the antient learning which now 
remains, was preſerved by ſome circumſtances 


attending the of Chriſtianity ; and, I believe, 
it wild bo hong veoy prakedle, that if the antient 
and the books written in them, had been 


ing at wi and 
ments. makes uſe of that very light, which has di- 
fected his ſteps in the paths of learning, to diſcover the 
moſt probable means of extinguiſhing the ſource of all 


illumination. 


When any ſpecies of literary induſtry is conſidered as 
founded on religion, care will be taken to pre- 
parts of literature, which, from the indo- 
infirmity of t 
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The revival of learning, as it is termed, or its eman- 
cipation from churches and monaſteries, and g eneral 
diffuſion over the world, is tly owing to the efforts 
of  ecclefiaſtics. There arole, in that a morn- 
ing. a conſtellation of polite and profound Chriſtian 
ſcholars, whoſe effulgence has y been out- 
ſhone by any ſucceeuing luminaries in the literary 


| The den ſcholars of modern times, not only in theo- 


logy, but in e human learning, have been 
Chriſtian di — were led by their pu rfuix of 


— — of 


e — — colleges ; — 
tions, which, though they have often been perverted, 
have ftill kept the ght burning like the veſtal fire, and 
handed the torch from cas generation to another like 
the runners. in the torch-race. It was the love of Chriſt. 
+ thoſe towers 10 riſe on the banks of the 
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manly force, and fimple graces, 
The fame caprice, which raiſes to 
| which have nothing 
t a prettineſs of fancy, and a 
will again confign them to oblivion ; but 
of Dr. Jortin will always be read with pleafure and 
ediſication. 
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dioceſe. This was all the preferment he had, nor had 
he this till he was advanced in life, He did not, 
however, repine. Thus he ſpeaks of himſelf. * Not 
to his erudition—but to his conſlant love and purſuit 
* of it—he owes a ſuuation and a ſtation better than 


* he expected, and as good as he ought to defire.” 
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ON THE UNTON OF EXTRAVAGANCE IN TRI- 
FLES AND VICE, WITH PARSIMONY IN 
ALL THE TRULY HONOURABLE, 
USEFUL, AND NECESSARY 
EXPENCES. 


O appearance in the moral world is more remark- 
able, than that combination which is often ob- 
terved in the fame character, of avarice with profuſion, 
of meanneſs with liberality. Vanity, ſelfiſhneſs, and a 
want of ſerious A are _ circuwftances 
in the manners of the 42 
to expenſive oſtenta tion, 2 122 is, and a want of 
principle, have a natural tendency to produce covetouſ- 
neſs and rapacity. Ver * reſtraints are allowed to 

on the modes or of 822 
except the fear of den Bien. is ſcarcely any 
meanneſs or baſeneſs to which many perſons, who make 
the greateſt ſhew in dreſs, furniture, and equipage, are 
not ready to ſubmit under the certainty of conceal- 


ment. 
The time has been, when a great family, in 
a great houſe of a vitlage. Ad a mr H- 
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es in their native vi returning 
plough, ſhakes his head as be paſſes the 


and turns with pity and contempt from the — 


roof. The ſervants are ched, and even envy the 


or Brighthelmſtone. While they — 
bread cheeſe which are conſumed 4 their own 
houſe, or refuſe to contribute to a brief, or any charita- 
ble inftitution amon at 


y give feaſts to ſtrangers whom they ſhall never ſee 

any more, and * n pal recommendation is, 
external ſplendor, not to 

is gratified in ſeeing 
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and the rich at their 
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by which eldthneb and vanity may be gratified, are 
profuſely and immediately rewarded. Men of letters, 
or i ity in the profeſſions, are 
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not the air of Noverre and Galli > 
A fortune,.confidered in its true light, is 2 faered 
uuf, and intended to promote, not y the happineſs 
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ſuperfluity, which is ao ini | 
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were of opinion to be good was eſſential to the ebaracter 
of true gentility. But now, if we were to aſk the 
repreſentative of a rich family, where he had beſtowed 
the ſuperfluities of the laſt year, he might anſwer, that 
he had ſome ſhare of it in of an 
——— had the extraordinary merit of being able 
longer on one — — 
unfeathered race. might anſwer, that he 
at the gaming table ; ſpent it in the tavern and 
tobe ord i ny at wir gerte d. 
dogs, horſes, z and left the poor and the de- 
ſerving to the care of Providence. | 
That Providence, whoſe bleſſings he abuſes and per- 
verts, ſeldom fails to puniſh his 
his external circumſtances have more in them of ſhew 
than of ſolidity, ſo alſo have all his boaſted enjoy ments, 
and all that happineſs, which he thinks to derive from 
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ON A TASTE FOR THE CULTIVATIGN OP 
| * LOWERS AND OF BEAUTIFUL 
SHRUBS AND TREES. 


EAUTY of every kind is formed to captivate, 

and there is this peculiar advantage in contem- 
platiag the beauties of vegetable nature, that we may 
permit our hearts to be ef by by them without ap- 
prehenſion of a dangerqus or a diſhonourable ſervitude. 
A taſte ſor the beauties of vegetation is the mark of 
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while we plant the tree for ornament, we ſhall not for- 
get to drop the acorn, ws deg — oak, 

——— ts) bravery people 3 

and has ever been to this land, er preefidium et 

both a bulwark and a beauty. 


on run CHARACTER oF ADDISON AS 4 
POET. 


PP AE tate of «gent pam no nl fs of re 
beauties to the greateſt advantage, but adds a 
K ayer 4 and converts a defect to an excel- 

The enthuſiaſtical admirers of a favourite au- 


= like ardent lovers, view thoſe objects with rap- 


ture, which cauſe in others indifference or diſguſt. 


Without conſidering the inequalities of the ſame genius, 
and the diverſities of ſubjects, they are led to conclude, 
from the excellence of one part of an author's works, 


ſervedly eſteemed the honour of our nation, was not 
indebted for a ſmall part of his reputation to the blind 
bigotry of prejudice. On any other ſuppoſition, I know 
how he could have been admired as a very eminent 
- The diſpaſſionate temperature which conſtituted 

— 2 1 and qualified him for the cool diſqui- 
ſitions 4. criticiſm and 2 rendered him incapa- 


hed imated ſpirit which is the foul of poetry. 
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The melancholy how of the vere wel apt on. 
— of the fentiments. Phe beauty of 


of age when he wrote them. Whether the age was af- 


2332 


— * The potion In 
futi bs, is unworthy t 
twenty-two. known to have . his 
palſtorals which * exceed the verſification of 
Addiſon, at fixteen. And Milton Eo. an ele 
in Latin verſe at an earlier r n 

y 


this piece are not ſtriking, 
and the negligence in the rhyme > PR 
1 of taſte, conſign the work to obli- 


fat all kis pi are upon a level with this, cannot 
be aſſerted. ſome of them abound with 
conceptions, and have many good lines, muſt be con- 
felled. But allowing Addiſon all the metit in his 
1 "ba * candour, or even partiality in his favour- 
he never can be juſtly efteemed one of the 

firſt poets of the nation. I never heard that Socrates 
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lity even to 


Sr vn of 
gifts with « prudent libera 
he on this occaſion 
babes.” i | 
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TO A LEARNED PROFESSION, wir- 
OUT THE PROBABILITY OF PRO- 


THE FOLLY OF BRINGING UP 
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VIDING THEM WITH A 


COMPETENCY. 
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of univerſity education ; 
* and my father, whoſe pride would not let me ap- 
„ pear meaner than my companions, uy ny 
' to” pay me forty pounds ont of the yearly 

of his trade, and to debar himſelf many inno- 
fications, in order to accompliſh in me the 
uence of my father's de ſire, that I ſhould 


le the full term of academical education, I did 


and to free my father from the burthen of ſupport- 

ing me wich half the profits of his labours. The 

« Cams won ago Gas 7 Burks ettamgs wo gortings 

* kind: of preferment; not, as he generouſly 

4 — ran to withdraw ws uh wo pe 

** that hothought it was high time to begin to up 
Biſhoprick. | 
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tween us; and that a methodiſtical enthuſiaſt, 
bad once been a carpenter, bore away the prize with 


and twenty. 
I was not dej 
for his 


on 


; and I 


the 


day, a 


is Curacy 
vers twice a 0 


Eg. 


Rector 
, conſiſted in 


<< ſermon on Sundays, and + 


* inted 
to a dera 


* applied 


chriſten- 


y of which 


dt 
Zig, and 
* ever, in 


innumerable burials, 
thought myſelf happy, how- 
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« I would quit my place of refidence, which was 
ee bee 
« queſt I conſented ; and immediately fixed myſelf in 
a decent family, where 11 and boarded for 
fifty pounds a year; and as I was not ſo ambitious 
« as my father, I congratulated myſelf on the happy 
event, and fat down contented and fatisfied. But, 
alas! how was I confounded, when my collectors 
* brought the annual contribution, to find it amount 
* to no more than an exact ſum of twen 
% two ſhillings and three-pence three farthings ! I was 
under 92 — neceſſity of —— my 
* lodging, reſigning my quietly de · 
e no inconſiderable ſum. 

„Abus, Sir,“ faid he, © have I now for theſe 
twenty years been toſſed about in the world, without 
any fixed reſidence, and without any certain proſpect 

y bread. I muſt not however complain, as I 
there are many in the 

© I I BUD 
* T own, I cannot ing fooliſh enough to ima- 
«« gine, way Bp mcg 1p egy Sy, a 
. 
© brought up to my paternal aul and y poor 
4 1 years ago, and I have 
to think, bis diſappointment and forrow for my Al- 
ſuccoſs haſtened his diſſol 

„Ino ſupport myſelf 
„of, what the world ludi 
« Parſon, And h I do not get quite fo 
« as a journeyman „I make ſhiſt to 
* ſoul and body together; and I thank God for 
I. Sir, you. could recommend me, here is my ad- 
"LIEN. oat 

e was too y Ex-' 
cited my ſympathy ; and after conſoling him to the beſt 
of my power, I took my leave of him, not without 
ſevere refleQions on parents who, to indulge a 
childiſh vanity, bring up their offspring to miſery and 


ution. 


want. 
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No. CXX. 
ON DECENCY, AS THE ONLY MOTIVE OF OUR 


APPARENTVIRTUES, AND PARTICULAR= 
LY OF OUR RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOUR. 


HATEVER may be the vices of this age, 


by d age be ſaĩd to = 
hypocriſy. yo” r . men, 
for the moſt part, purſue whatever they think con- 
ducive to their own 7A JH re- 
ing appearances, or the opinions of others, except, 
— when their intereſt or their pleaſure are im- 
mediately concerned. 
r and honour 


Seren are, in this age, fond of diveſting 
themſelves. of t — with which the 
wiſdom of our anceſtors j __ right to —_— 
them. They deſcend with a peculiar kind of 
from their natural or political eminence, and wi = 
even diſplay the nce of thoſe virtues and abilities 
which are — neceſſary in their offices and ſta- 
tions. They offenratiouly exhibit a careleſſneſs and 
profligacy | in their tion and behaviour, which, 

they really poſſeſs, ought to diſplace them from their 

{rip them of t their bluſhing honours. 

In thoſe who fill public offices, or who are fixed in 
the more important profeſſions, a regard to external 
decency is itſeſf a virtue. But in truth, if the preſent 
diſordered ſtate of things would permit, none ought to 
fill rhoſe offices and profeſſions, whoſe regard to decency 
does not ariſe from a 


and appears to ariſe ſolely from a regard to external 
decorum, or, what is called, the faving of a 
And this motive, poor and contewptible as it is, in 


9 rational nnn 


5 


if 


; 
3 


6 


y way 


We wuſt have a Faſt Day ſoon, fays the 
„for the Americans have bad one —_ ft 
unneceſſary,” replies the Privy Counſellor in 

ey dreſs, aiming at 4 wretched pun, it is all a 
* farce.” * Between friends,” fubjoins the Stateſ- 


8 
R. 


1 


cjudices of the 
c ” re=echoes the 


party of two or three to church, i 
« decent,” We my Lords,” foftly whiſpers an 
epiſcopal voice, © you would not ourſelves to the 
* ſinalleſt r for 1 \# 167 puts us have 
% determined, we have a thou gements, 
+ 10 polpone them an bour or to for the ae of de- 
«© CEency. Decency, m Lord, m perſede every 
r on IE Tt aa 
7 ys one, low wing to his patron, 
« No; I think it decent 1 A n 
« that account; and as 1 am engaged to-day at 

art goon oi nh nd, ade iy hope 
* there will be enough there to make a decent ap- 


Zaong the guy frrowny of the HOP extant fas 
been obſerved. that very few, of late, have diſplayed in 
this inſtance even that ſubordinate virtue of which we 
ſpeak, a regard to external decency. Weſtminſter 
Abbey, indeed, is not a place to be frequented for 

pleaſure 


PTE. 


wg, from a pure and ſolid 

tation. Though decency without ſincerity 

approved by nariow politicians, and even gain 

plauſe of the multi by deceiving them, 

the _—_— triumph, cm 

one before whom all hearts are open, all defir 
and from whom no ſecrets are hidden. 
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ON THE ANIMOSITIES OCCASIONED IN THE 
COUNTRY BY THE GAME LAWS. 


ve made remarks, that the individuals of this nation 
are more ſeriouſly and inveterately divided by diſputes 
about the Game, than by controverſies, which make 
much more noiſe in the world on the ſubjects of po- 
litics or religion. What remains among us of favage- 
neſs and brutality is chicfly preſerved by the mean and 
ſelfiſh greedineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs a thouſand pe- 
culi-r advantages, and who yet meanly contend for an 
excluſive right to deſtroy the Game ; that uſuſructuary 
property, which the Creator intended to be poſſeſſed by 
the firſt occupant, like the air, light, and water. 
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Same reſtraints however of that kind, which tend to 
prevent the poor labourer 22 his valuable 
time, might, perhaps, be neither unjuſt, nor, in any 
attended with inconvenience. But the Came 
Laws, as they now ſubſiſt in England, are a diſgrace to 
the noble fabric of our free conſtitution. They are 
illiberal in their nature; they originated in ſla very, and 
they lead to tyranny. It is remarked by Burn, and 
commentator on our legal ſyſtem, that, in 


one ttatute only for the preſervation of Game, there 


are not lefs than fix blunders in Grammar, beſides 
other miſtakes ; ſo that one is led to conclude, that this 
part of our boaſted code was drawn up by a committee 
of booriſh country eſquires and ſtupid fox-hunters, 
Indeed, the whole body of the Game Laws is replete 
with perplexity, abſurdity, and contradiftion. What 
can be more ridiculous, than that the legiſlature of a 
mighty empire ſhould require one hundred a year as 
2 qualification to ſhoot a poor partr] ge, and only forty 


ſhillings to vote for « Senator? © There is another 
«+ offence,” fays Blackflione, ſo conſtituted by a 


variety of acts of parliament, which are ſo numerous 
and fo confuſed, and the crime itſelf of ſo queſtion- 


© able a nature, that I ſhall not detain the reader with 


many obſervations thereupon, And yet it is an of- 
« fence which the ſportſmen of England fecm to think 
of the higheſt importance; and a matter, perhaps 
the only one, of general and national concern: aſ- 


ſociations having formed all over the kingdom 
* to prevent. its deſtruftive peogrels.; 1 mean the 


* offence of deſtroying ſuch and fowls as are 


*-ranked under the denomination of Game.” Upon 


— 
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With to the matter of treſpaſa, it is certain, 
that a of the Manor is no leſs liable to be pro- 
ſecuted for it on his own manor than any other perſon, 
whether qualified or unqualified. It ſhews, therefore, 
the ignorance, as well as arbitrary di 
ty princes, when they claim the privi 


In ſhorr, 

lord of 

right 

the 

king, than the meaneſt ſubject and 
browbeats. The contemptible laws which have been 
made on this buſineſs certainly want illuſtration and 
amendment. Indeed they ought ie be torn out of the 
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which very ge 
engroſſers of that part of the creation which 
nature have conſtituted free as the feas and 
They do not conſider the purſuit of Game 
light of a like diverfion, but view the 
and the partridge as for the table 
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Ives the tr to join i the chace, or carry 
gun over the furrows ; but ſelect fome idle peaſant, 


who, by poaching, has acquired a ſkill in the arts of 
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deſtroying Game ; clothe him in uſh, and 
fad Ri be gone AA 
ſuperiors, whenever the maſter has company to dine 
with him, and wiſhes to fave an article in the butcher's 
account, This green-coated hero, who is uſually 
one of the teſt ſcoundrels in the pariſh, fallies 
forth under the proceGion of the lord or lady of the 
manor ; and if he meets a curate, or an apothecary, or 
a reputable tradeſman, or even a neighbouring lord of 


the manor, boldly infults them, threatens to ſhoot 


their dogs, or ſeize their fowling-pieces ; and juſtifies all 
his infolence by alleging, that what he does. or fays 
is all by his s order. Appeal to that maſter, and, 
probably, the inſults are aggravated ; or, if be pretends 
to uncommon affability, he will allow that the tcflow is 


apt to be a little foul-mouthed; but, upon the whole, is 


a very faithful ſervant. The low wretch himtelf might. 


indeed, be puniſhed both for his treſpaſs and his ill utage; 


but though he infulted his proſecutors in the held, he 
is ready, like all upſtart and petty potentates, to bend 
on his knees for mercy, and ufually difarms the gene- 
rous by pleading a wife and fix children. I know not 
which ought to predominate, compaſſion for the poor 
deluded peaſant, or contempt for his employer. It 
is furely enough that the rich man claims an excluſive 
right to the commoners of nature himſelf ; and he 
ought by no means to be ſuffered to commiſſion the 
loweſt plebeian to do that which he prohibits in gen- 
tlemen of the profeſſions ; of fortunes as independent, 
if not ſo great, as his own, and of minds often much 
greater. l 
It is in the power of theſe hirelings, who ſeldom 
poſſeſs much principle, to involve all the country in 


animoſit e landed gentry uſually paſſeſs a ſhare 
of pride full jonate to their eſtate and manſion- 
houſe. The hireling of one treſpaſſes on the dominions 


of another. Repriſals are made. Each defends his re- 
I thinks himſelf as good (for that is 
conceſſions 
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2 like that of Chevy Chace, in a bloody 
tle. 

If on did not intervene, one might be much 
entertained with ſo ludicrous an object, as that of 
creatures, who pretend to reaſon, benevolence, chriſ- 
tianity, and education, rendering their exiſtence mutu- 
ally painful, by fierce quarrels, ſecret but venomous 
hatred, expenſive and vexatious litigations, occaſioned 
by objects of a nature truly trifling in themſelves, and 
which, allowing them every poſſible praiſe, can be 
called no more than innocent diverſions. Are we not 
ſtill children with all our beard and gravity about us, 
if we always play till we quarrel ? Our conduct, in this 

is almoſt too abſurd to admit of ſerious expoſtu- 
lation. Ir may furniſh ſcenes for mirth at a puppet- 
ſhew, or a farce at Bartholomew Fair. 

However, I think it neceſſary, before I conclude this 
ſubject, to declare, for the fake of avoiding the ma- 
lignant miſrepreſentations of goſſips and ſcandal-dealers 
by profeſſion, that there are no alluſions in this paper 
either perſonal or local; and that I have not been 
eading for a privilege in which I am intereſted, not 
ing inclined to hunt, nor able to ſhoot. | 
I will leave to add one paſſage on the ſubjeR 
e, for the information of thoſe among 

ſmen, who are too tenacious of their excluſive 
rights, and who are able ta read it. 

« Another violent alteration of the Engliſh confti- 
* tution, couſiſted in the depopulation of whole coun- 
tries for the purpoſes of the King's royal diverſion ; 
and ſubjecting both them, and all the antient foreſts 
* of the kingdom to the unreaſonable ſeverity of 
« Foreſt Laws, imported from the continent ; whereby 
the flaughter of a beaſt was made almoſt as penal as 
the of a man. In the Saxon times, though no 
man 1 4 kill or chaſe the wo org 
yet might any game, purſue and it, 
upon his own eſtate. But the rigour of theſe new 
© conftitutions veſted the fole property of all the 
Game in England in the King alone; no 

man was allowed to diſturb any 5 of the air, or 


from 


* reſerved 


any beaſt of the field, of ſuch kinds as were ſpecially 
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« reſerved for the royal amuſement of the Sovereign, 
without expreſs licence from the King, by the grant 
of a chaſe or free warren : and whoſe franchiſes were 
granted as much with a view to preſerve the breed 
of animals, as to indulge the _— From a ſimilar 
principle to which, though the Foreſt Laws are now 
* mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely obſolete ; 
of om this root has grown a baſtard known 
„ by the name of the Game Law, now arrived to, 
and wantoning in, its higheſt vigour : both founded 
upon the fame I notions of permanent 

« perty in wild creatures; and both productive of the 
« ſame tyranny to the commons: but with this dif- 
«© ference; that the Foreſt Laws eſtabliſhed only one 
mighty hunter throughout the land, the Game Laws 
* have raiſed a little Nimrod in every manor. And in 
one reſpef the ancient law was much leſs unreafon- 
able than the modern; for the King's grantee of a 
*« chaſe or free warren might kill game in every patt of 
his franchiſe; but now, though a freeholkder of leſs 
than one hundred a is forbidden to kill a par- 
e tridge on his own eftate, yet nobody elſe (not even 
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ON THE IMPORTANCE OF GOVERNING 
THE TEMPER. 


PIO EP TEES ANDOSS the mag comply of 
the calamities of human life, A Cd don 


more conſtant uneafineſs ariſes from ill temper than 
from ill fortune. In vain has Providence ed 
ry external bleſſing, if care has not been taken 
to ſmooth the aſperities of the temper. 
embitters every ſweet, and. converts a pa- 
iſe into a place of torment. 
vernment of the 


as 
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never be too frequently, or too forcibly recommended. 
But as it was found by ſome of the ancients one of the 
moſt efficacious methods of deterring young perſons from 
any diſagreeable or vicious conduct, to point out a livi 
1 by 1 
exhibit a picture, in whi a bad temper w 
pear, as it really is, a moſt unamiable object. oy" 
It is by no means uncommon to obſerve thoſe, who 
have been flattered for fuperficial qualities at a 
early age, and engaged in fo conſtant a ſeries of di 
pating pleaſure, as to leave no time for the culture 
of the mind, becoming, in the middle and advanced 
periods of life, melancholy inſtances of the miſerable 
. an ungoverned temper. A certain 
lady, whom I thall diſtinguiſh by the name of Hiſpulla, 
was celebrated from her infancy for a fine complexion. 
She had, indeed, no very amiable expreſſion in her eyes, 
but the vermilion of her cheeks did not fail to attract 
admiration, and ſhe was convinced by her glaſs, and 
by the afſeverations of the young men, that ſhe was 
another and a fairer Helen. She had every opportunity 


- of improving her mind ; but as we naturally beſtow our 


firſt care on the quality which we moſt value, ſhe could 
ive ber attention either to books or to oral in- 
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that ber good fortune was by no means adequate to the 


ight 
by marring; bad exclude he 


ury received, ſhe aſſumed an abſolute 


from the cellar to the garret, by night and by day, 
Seren 4 


The poor huſband, who with every amiable diſpoſi- 
alſo the virtue of pati | 


ly, contented to take refuge from the ra 


mother in the arms of footmen and hair-dreſſers. 
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a manhon-houſe, and a tribe of ſervants, whoſe depend- 
ant fituation made them bear her fury with little reſiſt- 
ance. But ſhe enjoyed her reign but a ſhort time; for 
as her mind was incapable of reſting on itfelf for ſup- 
ſhe ſought relief from the bottle of cordial ; and, 
ted one day with a large draught, and a violent paſ- 
fion with one of the 1 _ 
expired in a ſcoldin r tongue ſtil] quivering after 
her heart had — its pulſation a 
I believe the originals of ſuch a picture as this, are 
much leſs common in the preſent age, than they were 
in the laſt century. Ladies were then ſecluded from 
the world till marriage, and as they were very ſuperſi- 
cially educated in every thing but potting and preſerv- 
ing, it is no wonder if they became termagants or vira- 
gos. They bad no right idea of themſelves or the world 
around, and yielded, without oppoſition, to thoſe vio- 
lent emotions, which ariſe, perhaps, in every mind when 
it is totally uncultivated. | 
Culture of the underſtanding, is, indeed, one of the 
beſt methods of fubduing the heart to foftneſs, and re- 
— it from that ſavage ſtate in which it too often 
comes from the hands of nature. The more our reaſon 
is ſtrengthened, the better ſhe is enabled to keep ber 
ſeat on the throne, and to govern thoſe pafſions which 
were appointed to be her fubjeQs ; but which too often 
rebel, and ſucceed in their unnatural revolt. But, 
beſides the effect of mental culture, in calling forth and 
Z the powers of the reafoning faculty, it 
ſeems to poſſeſs an influence in humanizing the * 


tuating permanen t. graduall 
ſuperinduce an habitual good humour. is of — 
I to accuſtom the mind, from 


on the contrary, if young is 
and neglected, the paſſages of the 
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ON THE MORAL EFFECTS OF A GOOD 
TRAGEDY. 


is with regret I obſerve, that a taſte for the nobleſt 
n amuſements, the r 


y marks 
the frivolity of an age, when the buſkin is excluded for 
the fock, and the public attention too much en 
by dancers, fingers, and harlequins, to admit 


ragic Muſe. 


ſe- 


is carried 

igbeſt extreme, and the moral at ance felf- 

evident, ing, and inſtructive. The multitudes af 

thoſe who cannot read, or, if they could, have neither 

time nor abilities for deriving much ad from 

, through the medium 

correct 

- Benevolence, juſtice, heroiſm, 
and the wiſdom of moderating the 


are plainly 
ted out, and forcibly recommended to thoſe fa 


| 6 of uncultivated nature, who have few opp 
ties, and would have no inclination for inft 

did not 

amu 


deli A 
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tragedy, is rather on the decline. It | 
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deſerve it. 

caſe ; but 

gone in the 

may — 

in the Engliſh hich convey 

to the lower have undoubtedly reſcued 
many a wretch, who was deaf to a parent's voice and 
a preacher's admonition, from the dominion of an evil 
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the conſequent neglect of ſolid learning, mere politi- 
cians are prevented from receiving valuable improve- 
ment ; and the community, together with literature, 
is at laſt deeply injured. For when learning is little 
reſpected, it will naturally decline; and that the 
mental darkneſs conſequent on its decline, leads to the 
eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm, every one who has ſurveyed 
the pictures of mankind, as pourtrayed by the pencil of 
hiſtory, will immediately acknowledge. What did 
Athens and Rome retain of their antient dignity when 
their learning and their arts were no more? t the 
light of learning ſhould ever again be extinguiſhed, may 
appear a viſionary idea to an Engliſhman ; but fo it 
did to a Roman, in the days of Cicero. Notwithſtand- 
ing the multiplication of books by the art of printing, 
both they, and all value for them, may vaniſh, toge- 
ther with the power of underſtanding them, if the 

of politics ſhould occaſion a contempt for letters and 
for education, and ſhould convert the leaders of a peo- 
ple into Goths and Vandals. 

He who would add an elegance to politics, and 
diſtinguith his converſation on the ſubject from the 
vociferation of porters in an alehouſe, ſhould inſpect 
the finiſhed pieces of antiquity, and learn to view pub- 
lic acts and counſels in the light in which they ap- 
peared to thoſe whom the world has confidered 
as ſome of the beſt and politeſt teachers of political wiſ- 
dom. If he poſſeſſes not taſte enough to reliſh the works 
of poetical 293 let him confine himſelf to 
fuch authors as Thucydides and Xenophon, Polybius 
and Plutarch, Livy and Salluſt. Politics will allume 
new grace by communicating with hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy ; and political converſation, inſtead of a vague, 
paſſionate, and declamatory effuſion of undigeſted ideas, 
will become a moſt liberal exerciſe of the faculties, and 
form a mental banquet, at which the beſt and wiſeſt 
of mankind might indulge their finer appetites with 
infatiable avidity. What can conſtitute a more rational 
object of contemplation than the noble fabric of ſociety, 
civilized by arts, letters, and religion? What can 
better employ our ſagacity, than to deviſe modes for 
its improvement and pr jon ? 

Vo. II. 1 Not 
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ON BUFFOONERY IN CONVERSATION. 
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time, few were equally capa pan ewos yr cn. gg, 
mate converſation in all its gravity and 11 
converſations of Socrates, preſerved b 
ing to —_— 
TL nobleſ 


diſciples, breathe a wiſdom — 
and Cicero's book, de Oratore, is one 


noiſy mirth, which 191 
ſentiment, all exerciſe of rea 
moſt degrades us to the level of choſe —— v5 4 
whom nature has rendered ſo wonderfully expert in 
the art of mimickry. Many perſons, who imagine them- 
ſelves remarkably endowed with humour, add the 
power of delighting whatever company they deign 
to bleſs with their preſence, are _ to give their 

tongues a licence to wander without the reins of judg- 

ment, to affect uncommon expreſſions, atti WS gri- 
maces, T and behaviour ; and to 
imagine, oddity is humour, eccentricity wit, 
downright nonſenſe prodigiouſly droll, and rudeneſs 
infinitely entertaining, If the company are as fooliſh as 
CE Wis or, indeed, if they are very polite 
and good-natured, they ſeldom refuſe the eaſy tribute 
of a b, either real or affected ; and the joker, ani- 
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ts the opportuni wer of utter- 
— — — and laugh- 


meagre food for he © mind ; and however 
pleaſed people may appear, they venkitucdy retire from 
the company in which theſe have formed the only en- 
tertainment, with an unfatisfied and vacuity, 
with diſguſt and difagreeable reflection. w_ 
It very often happens that theſe ſacetious tlemen 
rely upon more expeditious methods of 3 
prodig ia iy enter taining N any thing which requires 
utrerance, 
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utterance. They enter a room, and fit down gra 
with their wigs on one fide, or with the back part 
of it over their forehead, They take great delight in 
the practical joke; and if tney can pick your pocket 
of your handkerchief, ſmut your face, draw your chair 
from under you, or make you a fool, as they call it, 
they conſider themſelves as other Yoricks, and as fel- 
lows of infinite humour, endowed with peculiar talents 
for ſetting the table on a roar. It might, indeed, be 
faid with rruth, that they literally make fools of them- 
ſelves, and appear ambitious of ſupplying that order 
which was once very common, but is now either a little 
out of faſhion, or introduced in diſguiſe ; I mean the 
order of profeſſed and hireling fools for the amuſement 
of the nobility. It has indeed been jocularly faid, that 
many of the nobility in the preſent age, execute the 
office in their own perſons to ſave expence. | 

Now, though there were nothing criminal in buffoon- 
ery, yet as it tends, when too long continued, to weaken 
the faculties of the mind, to exclude all attention to an 
thing ſerious, and to diveſt converſation of its power of 
affording improvement as well as pleaſure, it is certainly 
to be wiſhed that it were, in ſome meafure, reftrained. 
I fay reſtrained only; for I do not know any juſt reaſon 
why any method of innocently amuſing the mind, 
during a ſhort interval of inaction, ſhould be utterly 
forbidden. Man is an animal that delights in variety; 

mirth and mimickry, jeſt and jollity. guips and cranks 
and wanton wits, _— bolding both his fides, 
are certainly no leſs allowable as the means of relax- 
ation, than cards, hackgammon, billiards, and the bot- 
tle. He is wife who requires moderation in all theſe 
indulgences; but he who inveighs againſt any of them 
in the groſs, and without exception, has taken a falſe 
eſtimate of human nature, and is not to be confidered 
as a moraliſt, but as a declaimer. If any one rule 
will admit of univerſal application, it is that which di- 
rects us to obierve the golden mean. 

I could never admire the wiſdom of certain ſelf- 
elected leg iſlators of graceiul behaviour, who ſeem to 
forbid us to laugh, with n uch greater ſtriftneſs than they 
would have prohibited the violation of the decalogue. 
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To be remarkable for laughing, is not only ungraceful, 
but a fign of folly. But God has diſtinguiſhed man by 
the power of riſibility, and there is no reaſon why he 
ſhould not exerciſe it on proper occaſions ; and, per- 
haps, there would be no occaſion more proper, than 
when a di'ciplined fop ſhews by his behaviour, that be 
— the varnith of external grace to honour and to 
honeſty. 

Wit, it has been ſaid, does not naturally excite 
laughter. But this obſervation, though true in part, 
is not univerſally true; for wit, united with humour, 
poſſe ſſes ſuch a command of the rifible muſcles, that he 
muſt be a ſtoic, or a very ill-natured man, who is able 
to reſiſt the impulſe. I ſhould, indeed, have no fa- 
vourable opinion of that man's heart or diſpoſition, 
who could be preſent at a truly comic ſcene without 
laying aſide his ſeverity, and _— his fides with as 
much glee as the ingenious child of nature. And if 
it is a weakneſs not to be able to refrain from laughter 
at a ludicrous object., it is a weakneſs of all others the 
moſt pardonable ; and it is ſurely better to be weak than 
malignant. But, in truth, the weakneſs conſiſts only 
ia laughing immoderately or frequently without an 
adequate object. 

In every convivial meeting of elegant and poliſhed 
company, the Muſes and the Graces ſhould be of the 
party. The firſt honours and attention ſhould be paid 
to them ; but let not Comus and Jocus be forbidden 
to follow in their train, and under their command. 
The entertainment will be thus heigfitened and varied, 
and good ſenſe and decorum derive new luftre from 
good-bumour. We would, indeed, reftrain that ex- 
ceſſive and rude mirth which originates in levity and 
folly, and becomes what is called buffoonery; but far 
be it from us to baniſh that ſprightlineſs which naturally 
reſults from the gaiety of innocence. Joy, while we 
are bleſſed with health and eaſe, and what the ſtoics 
call Euzota, or the well flowing of the ſtream of 
life, is gratitude and 4 
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No. CXXVI. 
ON THE STYLE OF ZYENOPHON AND PLATO. 
1 who have diſplayed any of that 
uniform peculiarity in their ſtyle which renders 
it eaſily imitable, however popular they may become 
at their firſt appearance by gratifying the paſſion ſor 
novelty, 2 means the moſt perfect writers; but 
as to be — with thoſe artiſts & the — — 4 
the painters diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Manneri 
Simplicity of dion, hu it is X «ox of the moſt engaging 
beauties, is alſo one of the moſt difficult to imitate, 
It exhibits. no prominency of feature, but diſplays one 
whole, properly embelliſhed with a thouſand little 
graces, no one of which — Ka a man- 
ner as to deſtroy the a ce of a mmetry. 
In this ſpecies 20 — — 1 is conſeſſedly a 
model. has been called the Aitic Muſe and the At- 
tic Bee. Fr has been faid, that the Maſes would expreis 
themſelves in his language, that his ſtyle is ſweeter than 
honey, that the Graces themſelves a to have aſ- 
ſiſted in its formation ; but though all this power is 
— due, yet it would be difficult to point out any one 
uty which recurs ſo often in the ſame form, as to 
characteriſe his compoſition. 

But the numerous writers who have imitated the 
Rambler, or the Adventurer, are diſcovered in their 
aﬀeRation, before the reader has peruſed a fingle page. 
The very peculiar manner of thoſe excellent pe 
ances, has been eafily imitated by inferior writers, and 
more eaſily caiicatured. Addiſon is fimple and natural, 
nd, confequently, has not often been mimicked with 
t qual ſucceſs. the nearer we a to 
the manner of Addiſon, the more is our 
fiy'e; but, I believe, none ever admired the ſtyle of 
the Rambler, but in the hands of its original author. 
The fatyrical writer of Lexiphanes eaſily rendered it 
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ridiculous ; and though in ſome of Aikin's profaic pieces, 
there is a very ſerious and good imitation of it, yet we 
are rather Citpoſed to ſmile than admire. Affectation 
always borders on burleſque ; but a manner, which de- 
rives its graces from nature, cannot be rendered ridicu- 
lous. The ſty le of Xenophon, like the phiſopher whom 
he records, is proof againſt the ſportive and malignant 
buffounery of ao Ariſtophanes. 

It is however certain, that every beauty eannot be 
combined under one form. If the ſtyle of Xenophon 
diſplays grace, eaſe, and ſweetneſs; it is deficient in 
magnihcence, in weight, in authority, and in dignity. 
But it ſhould be remembered, that the Venus of Medici 
is not to be cenſured, becauſe it wants the nerves and 
muſcles of the Farnefian Hercules. It appears to me, 
however, that though ſome of the moſt popular writers 
of England yield to Xenophon in the ſofter graces, 
they greatly excel him in maſculine beauty. The au- 
thors of the Rambler, of the Adventurer, and of ſome of 
their imitators, will be found to poſſeſs a ſuperiority in 
this reſpeR, on a fair compariſon. Indeed, if there were 
more fingularities and deviations from ſimplicity than 
are to be found in thoſe volumes, their excellent ſenſe 
and fine morality ought to exalt their authors to a de- 
gree of honour, far ſuperior to any which can be de- 
rived from a ſkill in compoſition. 

According to the opinions of the beft judges, an- 
tient and modern, the greateſt maſter of the beauties 
of ſtyle whom the world ever ſaw, was the divine 
Plato. The antients hefitated not to aſſert, in the zeal 
of their admiration, that if Jupiter were to 
in the language of Greece, he would infallibly ex- 
preſs himſelf in the diftion of Plato. He poſſeſſed the 
art of combining ſeverity with grace, and ſweetneſs 
with ur; and to him we owe a fimilar combina- 
tion, in the great orator and philoſopher of Rome, 
who formed his ſtyle on the model of Plato; and 
r ſcarcely lefs exact than that 
of the buſt to its mould, or of the waxen ſeal to the 
ſculptured gem. 

introductions to the dia of Cicero are 
always peculiarly beautiful; 9 
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It is agreeable to call to mind the ſweet ſpot which 
Plato repreſents as the ſcene where the dialogues paſſ- 
ed, in language no leſs Celighttul than the ſcene itſelf 

The river lliffus glided over the pebbles in a clear 
ſtream, but ſo ſhallow that you might have walked 
through it without any great inconvenience. At a 
ſmall diſtance roſe a tall — tree, ſpreading its broad 
foliage to a conſiderable diſtance, and flourithing in all 
the mature luxuriance of ſummer beauty. At the root 
of the tree iſſued a ſpring, dedicated to Achelous and 
the Nymphs, and remarkable for its cool and limpid 
water. The ſofteſt herbage grew round its little banks, 
the verdure of which was rendered perpetual by the 
refreſhing moiſture of the ſpring, as it flowed down a 
— declivity. A ſweet and cooling breeze generally 

eathed along the ſhade, and great numbers ot Cicadæ, 
taking ſhelter from the ſun, reſorted to the coverts, 
and made an agreeable kind of natural muſic with their 
little notes, which ſeldom ceaſed. Plato adds ſeveral 
other agreeable heightenings of the ſcene, in which mo- 
ral ard philoſophical beauty was to emulate the beauties 
of nature. The language of Plato adds charms to the 
whole, as variegated culonrs illuminate and embelliſh 
the plain ſketches of the chalk or pencilled outline. 

ſt is no wonder that philoſophy, recommended by ſuch 
graces as theſe, was found to render her votaries en- 
amourcd. Virtue and public ſpirit can ſcarcely ever 
want their aduitrers and followers, when they ate deco- 
rated in a manner which ſets off their own lovelineſs 
to the greateſt advantage. It is to be lamented, for the 
fake of virtue, that Lord Shafteſbury was a ſceptic. 
His ſtyle was a fine imitation of Plato, and diſplays 
ſuch beauties, as might conceal the uglinefs of a de- 
formed ſyſtem. Mr. Harris has alſo exhibited the 
Platonic graces in high perſection; and I cannot help 
conſidering it as a mark of deſective taſte that he is not 
more popular. His ſtyle appears to be one of the moſt 
elegant, claſſical, and judicioufly ornamented among all 
the Engliſh writers of the preſent centu y. They who 


have raiſed their taſte ſo as to perceive his beauties, will 
conſider the ſtyle of many writers, whom they once 
admired, as compaiatively barbarous. 
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taſted the pine apple, the peach, and the n<Qarine, ma 
probably — 2 he enjoys the moſt exquiſite fla. 
vour of the fruit-garden while he is feaſting on a pip- 
pin ; as he, who never partook of the pippin, may 
devour a crab, and admire it as a a—_ 

A critic of antiquity, Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian, 
has diſcovered many and great faults in the ſtyle of 
Plato. He ſeems to think the epithets too poetical, the 
metaphors too bold, the matter too allegorical. Pom- 
pey the Great diſputed the point with him; ard there 
is a curious letter extant on the ſubject. from the 
critic to the ftateſman. It is, indeed, obvious to re- 
mark, that, though Plato would not admit Homer 
into his republic, he has admitted many of his beauties 
into his flyle; and has often written with an enthu- 
ſiaſtic warmth, which they, who have not partaken of 
the efflatus to which he ſomewhere pretended, cannot 
entirely approve. A cold critic, like Dionyſtus, would 
naturally be diſguſted with it; but we cannot liſten to 
his cenſures of a noble genius, who ſnatched graces be- 
yond the reach of art ; whom Pompey approved, and 
whom Tully almoſt idolized. When ſpecimens of per- 
fe&t compoſition were to be pointed out, the choice has 
38 of Vugil and the Menexenus of 

to. 

Both Xenophon and Plato diſplay, what is more va- 
luable than all verbal elegance, a fine ſyſtem of morality, 
which long ſhone forth in the world as a light une qual- 
ed, till the fun of revelation aroſe. It Xenophon's 
memoirs were diveſted of a few ſuperfluities and a few 
abſurdities, I ſhould not fear to affert, that they ap- 


proach very nearly to the Goſpel, in the exhibition o 


inſtructive leffons, and a ſublime, yet encouraging ex- 
ample, of all human excellence; for, with reſpect to 
the calumnies advanced againſt Soctates, they undoubt- 
edly originated from the father of lies. And thoſe 
writers are to be eſteemed the enemies to human vir- 
tue and happineſs, who employ their ingenuity in de- 
tracting from illuſtrious and eftablitbed reputation. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES DERIVABLE FROM 
NATIONAL ADVERSITY. 


| hes Loney that national proſperity, as it is 
com ed in the idea of numerous fleets and 
armies, of extenſive empire, large revenues, advan- 
tageous commerce, and a profuſion of money in ſpecie, 
is a kind of good by no means neceffarily connected 
with moral good, or with the fubſtantial happineſs of 
individuals. It makes a ſplendid figure in imagina- 
tion's eye; but to reaſon, it appears in a very queſtion- 
able ſhape, and experience is able to evince, that it 
has always diffuſed profligacy and miſery through the 
walks of 1 life 3 and, by n li- 
centiouſneſs, indolence, and corruption, at once 
deſtroyed all that can render human nature dignified 
and happy, and precipitated the decline and the down- 
— of empires ves, while triumphing in fancied 
K It has been obſerved that the Bodies Politic and 
Natural bear to each other a remarkable analogy. A 
human form pampered, bloated, and plethoric, will 
often have the appearance of ftrength, as well as 
nitude ; though no ſtate of it can be leſs adapted to fa- 
cilitate the animal movements, or in greater danger of 
a haſty diſſolution. The body politic alſo loſes in muſ- 
cular force, as much as it acquires of unwieldy ſine, till, 
by the gradual decreaſe of vigour, and augmentation of 
weight, it totters on its baſeleſs ſupports, and, at laſt, 
lies level in the duft with Babylon and antient Rome. 
Luxury, the inevitable conſequence of what is falſely 
called national pro y, becomes the grave of em- 
pires, and of all that could adorn them ; or render 
their longer duration a rational object of defire. 
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and conſequent decline. Perhaps our on country has 
already arrived r 
operation of Divine Providence, ſuffering the amputa- 
tion of its morbid excreſcences for the ſalvation of its 


value ; but freedam, but virtue, but induftry, but 
itiſh conſtitution, but human nature, ſhall furvive 
„ and emerge like filver and gold when 

fire, with new value and additional luftre. 


Diſtreſs and difficulty are known to operate in private 
life, as the ſpurs of diligence. Powers, which would 
for ever have lain dormant in the halcyon days of eaſe 
and plenty, ha ve been called forth by adverſity, and have 
advanced their to the moſt enviable heights of 
virtue, happineſs, and glory. Man is naturally indo- 
lent, and, when undiſturbed, will baſk and fleep in the 
ſunſhine till the fleep of death; but, when rouſed by 
blaſt and the thunder, he riſes, ſtrains every finew, 
marches on to enterpriſe. Succeſs will almoſt in- 


blic induſtry may be excited in the ſame manner, 
and in the fame degree, by public misfortunes. The 
nation is unpoveriſhed, or, in other words, its ? 


wut 

is obliged to wi 

ſhe had driven, 
from their 
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member is, in ſome meaſure, aQuated by induſtry and 
27 No man ever yet exerted himſelf to the ut- 
moſt of his ſtrength ; nor is it on record, that any ſtate 
was ever yet ſo exhauſted, but that, while it enjoyed 
liberty, it might draw new refources from its own vi- 
tals. Though the tree is lopped, yet, fo long as the root 
remains unhurt, it will throw out a greater luxuriancy 
of branches, produce fruit of better flavour, and derive 
freſh vigour trom the axe. If one has accidentally diſ- 
turbed an ant hill, or broken the fabric of the hive, 
though the little animals appeared before to have ex- 
erted their utmoſt efforts, yet it is amazing, with what 
additional diligence they apply themſelves to repair the 
depredation. Not a moment is allowed for deſpond- 
ency. The earth and the air glow with motion, and 
the misfortune ſeems immediately to add to their ſpi- 
rits, and ultimately both to their ſtore and ſecurity. 
The beautiful deſcription which Virgil has given us 
of the buſy ſcene in which the Tyrians are engaged in 
building Carthage, repreſents, in a moſt lively manner, 
the alacrity with which human creaturey are found to 
exert themſelves, when inſtigated by the ſtimulus of 
neceſſity. An emulation of labour feizes every boſom. 
No murmuring, no complainings in the ſtreet, but 
every one feels himſelf happy, in proportion as he ren- 
ders himſelf uſeful. Mens abilities nie with the occa- 
fion ; and political evil, like other evil, under the con- 
duct of a merciful deity, has produced extenſive good, 
by calling forth ſome of the nobleſt exertions, and moſt 
fect characters which have adorned the records of 
uman nature. 
There is one beneficial effect of national adverſity, of 
ter importance than any which | have enumerated. 
fe ſubdues the haughty ſoul elevated with riches, and 
inebriated with exceſs, and turns the attention to the 
King of kings, the Lord of lords, the, only Ruler of 
288 who, from His wow * ne _— and 
| ſceptre to depart from the wi to the ri 
teous. Kr 
—— our 22 mortars, our — our 
copper-bottomed men war, our genefals, our 
admirals, than on the Lord of Hoſts. | When 
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When he fights for us we ſhall conquer. Without 
him, we ſhall in vain put our truſt in a Burgoyne, a 
Keppel, or a Cornwallis ; but © the ball of empire ſhall 
continue to roll on weſtward as it has ever yet done, 
„till it ſtops in America, a world unknown to the an- 
„ tients, and which may fave the tears of ſome future 
« Alexander.” 

If Providence ſhall have decreed the downfall of Bri- 
tiſh ſupremacy, happy ſhould ] be to have ſuggeſted one 
idea which may ſtimulate the exertions of my country- 
men, once more to raile the noble column on the baſis 


ol liberty and virtue; or which may conſole them on its 


ruins, and teach them, while they fit by the waters of 
bitterneſs, and hang their barps on the willow, to think 
of Him who can make rivers of comfort to flow in the 
dreary defart. 


No. C XXVII. 


ON SOME OF THE FALSE PRETENSIONS 
AND IMPOSITIONS OF THE ARTFUL 
AND AVARICIOUS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the pretenſions of reli- 
gion, philoſophy, and education, the greater 
part of mankind —— to be reſtrained in their actual 
conduct by few efficient principles, but thoſe which are 
dictated by a regard to intereſt. To the love of gain, 
and the doo or want of principles, it muſt be im- 
puted, that every occupation and department of life 
abounds with impoſture. A maſk is eafily put on. 
2 are, indeed, far more eaſily aſſumed than 
realities ; and the y are often more ſucceſsful and more 
plauſible; for the edifice of him, who employs all his 
time and attention in gilding, painting and carving the 
front, will much ſooner attract the notice and * 
of the paſſenger, than that of him who has been ſolici- 
tous only about the ſtrength of the beam, and the maſſy 
So 2 is inſti of nd ſo 

| are the inſtigations of avarice, a 
eaſy is it to deceive the young, the fumple, GS 


* 
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and unſuſpecting, that the intercourſe mankind 
would have been one uniform commerce of it, if it 
had not fortunately happened, that the ſame want of 
principle and ſuperſluity of ſelfiſhneſs, which led the 
deceivers to impoſe upon mankind, induced them 81fo 
to betray the arts of each other, Rival cheats, in the 
fury of jealous competition, have diſcovered the ſecrets 
of the juggling art, and opened the eyes of the delud- 
ed obſervers. ' ; 


But, as there is always a riſing 

ed with the ſnares of the decernl, — ym. — 
ſtill laid wherever there is a probability of prey. Ie be- | 
comes thoſe then, who have ſeen many of the arts of 
life, to let others profit by their experience, and prevent 
the generous game from falling into the hands of the 
mercenary poacher. 

It may be preſcribed as a rule which will not often 
fail in the application, that where extraordinary preten- 
fions are made, either in the manual arts, the trades, or 
the profeſſions, there is juſt ground for caution and ſuſ- 
picicn. Solid merit, and real excellence of every kind, 
uſually confide in their own power of recommending 
themſelves, while ignorance, and ſuperficial ſkill, natu- 
rally endeavour to enſnare by cunning, what they can- 
not earn by deſert. There is a delicacy and ſpirit at- 
tendant on real worth and ingenuity, which had rather 
be without ſucceſs, than attain it by artifice and arro- 
gant pretenſion. | 

The prudent and experienced are generally on their 
gr thoſe numerous adventurers, who 

e 


is, 
ine bony — the oven, — 


bird is caught with the chaff of a bargain. Awide mas 
will take care not to Jay out his money when things are 
to be fold at prime coft, and under prime coſt, and twen- 
ty ger cent. cheaper than the reſt of the trade. Beware 
thoſe generous ſpirits, who fell their property, or 
their 1 „ pro publico bono; beware, as you value 
your 
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your health and your life, of thoſe who will cure you 
of all diſeaſes with a five ſhilling pill box ; beware of 
being poiſoned by the vintner, who promiſes you neat 
as imported ; which words being interpreted, fignify 
a liquor in which not a drop of grape juice, or foreign 
ſpirits is to be found. Beware of your purſe and your 
credulity, when you are offered to be taught more 
of the languages and ſciences by a new method, in fix 
months, fix weeks, or fix hours, than thoſe who 

over ſchools can teach in fix or fixteen years. 

of a thouſand artful tricks which are diſplayed in the 
newſpapers, and which the deceitful heart of man con- 
trives, as the ſpider weaves his web, to catch thoſe 
who er becauſe they are innocent. The 
true meaning of 


Ohh 


freeholds of dirty acres. 

There are few departments in which more inſtances 
of deception occur, than in the lower walks of literature. 
It ha that they who are to be mechanically inftru- 

we whe wh f : hiloſophy, and all 

— nume- 
rous body, conſiſting of many members in extreme indi- 
8 the author, by trade, down to the bookbinder 

and the devil. Employment muſt be provided ſor them 
all, or both and their families muſt want bread. 


of the Royal Society, are created by the 
fiat of the adventurous publiſher, and ſtand forth as the 
A 
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No. CXXIX. 
ON THE PREVAILING TASTE IN POETRY. 


WEET poeſy ! thou lovelieſt object of intellectual 
= purſuit. But I am running into a rhapfody, 
when I intended only a difſertation. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult not to be — Ter beyond the limits of cool 
criticiſm in contemplating the beauties which the 
magic hand of the poet raiſes around, with all the 
creative power of a real enchantment. From the cares 
of gain, the toils of ambition, the noiſe, the hurry, the 
vexation of a diforcered world, we riſe on-the win 
of poeſy to ethereal regions, where all is ſublime and 
wc ; or are wafted to viſionary ſcenes, in which 
are diſplayed all the delicious ſweets of a paraciſe and 
an eln ſium. Away, ye fordid object ye pollutions 
and incumbrances of the pure ſpirit! Man is not tied 
down to you. Providence, in compaſſion to wretched 
mortals, has given them a power of forfaking this low 
orb, and foaring awhile, all mind, all ſpirit, all ex- 
taly, in the car of the ſwan, on the wings of the 


eagle. 
Reafoo alone, with all ber pretenſions, is ſeldom 


* fufficient to ſoothe our cares, and compoſe our paſ- 


ſions; but melody and fancy united with her, are capa- 
ble of pouring balm into the wounded heart. In all 
nations, and in all ranks of the people, ſome ſpecies of 
| wr has been cultivated ; and a taſte for it was yn- 
btedly implanted in our nature, that the fore evils 
of reality might often be alleviated by the ſweets of 
fiction. When Pandora's box was opened on mankind, 
and miſery diffuſed on every fide, fancy, as well as 
__ kindly lingered for our conſolation. 
hile we are tracing the love of ſong from the 
favoured iſles of the Southern Ocean, to the regions of 


Iceland, we are naturally tempted to dwell, with par- 


ticular attention, on the poetical taſte of our own coun- 
try, and our own times. 1 
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T think it is not difficult to perceive, that the ad- 
mirers of Fn 


to the charms of the other, as to diſpute their exiſtence. 
The author of the eſſay on Pope, who is in bimſelf a 

agreeable poet, and of what I call the old ſchool 
of Engliſh pon. Doe to deny tht juſtice of Mr. 
Pope's claim to the title of a true poet, and to appro- 
priate to him the ſubordinate character of a fatyrical 
verifier. On the other hand, the authors of the Tra- 
veller, and of the Lives of err 
ee eee ee e ow of the Lyric 

his 


y. 

Goldſmith, in Life of Parnell, bas javidiouſly 
the Night Piece on Death to Gray's Elegy ; 
and in a manner, which betrays a little jealouſy of a 
Ering poet's fame, given the to Parnell. 
There is alſo a little cenſure thrown on the elegy, in 
a collection which Goldſmith publiſhed under the title 
Engliſh Poetry. I remember to have 
heard Goldſmith converſe, when | was very on 


ſome 

poetry. I became a 
opinion, — 21 — 
I took up the odes of Gray with unfavourable prep 
fions, and in writing wy remarks on them, joined in the 


= 
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to aſſert, that they are the genuine diſciples of Spenſer 
i alſo, — the very elegant and 
learned brothers, one of whom preſides, with ſo much 
honour, over the ſchool at Wincheſter, and the other 
has written an elegant and elaborate 'biſtory of that 
y in which hint ſelf excels. 

2 Traveller i is certainly a beautiful poem, 
and fo are D. Johnſon's Imitations of Juvenal ; but 
they, ae weed 
a different ſtamp from the E antique. The = 
excellent — in 1 om, but not lefs 
thoſe of Gray and Maſon in another. Let both ſchools 
flouriſh — their due applauſe, nor let thoſe who 
ha ve only acquired a taſte for one, treat the other with 
contempt. Spenſer and Milton drew not from a Go- 
thic model, but 2 the poliſhed Italians, who, though 
they bad loſt ſome of the purit Ny of an- 
cient Rome, yet retained muc her elegance. I 
cannot help thinking that his ds ideas are con- 
fined, who bas not obſerved with delight, the ſweet 
lines, the ſweet language, the ſweet fancy of Spenſer ; 
and who has not been alſo charmed with the ſmaller 
pieces of Milton. All taftes, however various, allow 
Shak ry ; but it cannot be denied, 


TT 
liſh or French ; for we may 


its origin to Pope, and 


* 
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ſevere criticiſms of the late biographical preface to the 
works of Gray, will, perhaps, contribute to explode 
2 moſt delighttul ſtyle of pure poetry; of poetry, con- 
verſant ſolely in the -regions of fancy, and clothed in 
a luminous and muſical diftion appropriated to itſelf, 
and moſt remote from all that is profaic. Very high 
commendations are due to Mr. Anſtey, to the author of 
a poetical epiſtle to Sir William Chambers, to Mr. 
Hayley, and to ſeveral others who are well known to 
fame for their ſucceſsful labours in the ſchool of Pope; 
but, at leaſt, an equal ſhare of praiſe ought to be paid 
to the ſcholars of Milton and Spenſer ;—fſuch as Mr. 
Maſon, and the two poetical brothers. With reſpect 
to Gray, he has received his tribute of applauſe from 
a diſcerning public, and has certainly deſerved it. 
The heart and the imagination have given it him ; and 
they who can ſee no beauty in his verſe, may probab] 
fucceed in writing a lampoon ; but would probably fal 
lar ſhort of the poet whom they cenſure, in lyric and 
elegiac poetry, 

None can entertain a higher veneration for our late 
Prefatory Biographer of the poets than myſelf, and I 
was therefore greatly concerned to ſee him expoſed 
to cenſure by an uncandid, not to ſay 1 3 piece 
of criticiſm on the poems of Gray. He indeed, al- 
 lowsthe merit of the elegy, but examines and cenſures 
the odes with every appearance of wanton malignity. 
Who but muſt lament that the ſolid critic and moraliſt 
ſhouki have been fo much under the influence of envy 
and jealouſy, as to treat the fame of his cotemporary, 
the illuſtrious Gray, with ſingular barſhneſs, in a work 
which contains very candid accounts of a Sprat and 
a — 8 Duke and a Broome, and of others, with 
whom, if Gray is compared, he will appear, as Shak- 
ſpeare ſays, like Hyperion to a Satyr. 

The late collection of poets has reſtored to temporary 
life many a fickly and dying poet, who was haſtening to 
his proper place, the tomb of oblivion. Why was any 
more paper waſted on Dorſet, Halifax, Stepney, Walſh, 
and Blackmore? How can a work pretend to the com- 
prehenſive title of the Body of Eagliſhi Poetry, in which 
the works of Spenſer and Shakſpeare are may - 
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make room for ſuch writers as King or Ambroſe Philips? 
The writer of the prefaces is, indeed, ſufficiently willing 
to throw the blame from himſelf on the compilers, 
whom he was not permitted, or did not endeavour ta 
controul. A ſelection, formed under the direction of 
true taſte, would have anſwered the two great ends of 
the publication which it has now fruſtrated ; it would 
have amply paid the bookſellers, and reflected honour 
on Engliſh literature. Then ſhould we have ſeen, in 
the place of Roſcommon and Rocheſter, Pomfret and 
Fenton, the works of Goldſmith, of Glover, of Maſon, 
of Aikin, of Carter, of Beattie, of the Wartons, of An- 
ſtey, and of many others, who would ſhine among the 
Hughes's, Pitts, and Savages, like the moon among the 
diminiſhed conſtellations. - 

Upon the many and excellent living writers of 
we may obſerve, that though the diftreſsful times of 
war and political animoſity are unfavourable to the gen- 
tle arts of verſe; yet the active and poliſhed genius of 
this nation ſeems capable of ſurmounting all obſtacles in 
letters, as its manly ſpirit has ultimately borne all be- 
fore it in the unhappy conteſts of war. 


No. CXXX. 


ON THE PECULIAR DANGER OF FALLING 
INTO INDOLENCE IN A LITERARY 
AND KETIRKED LIFE. 


T is certain that, as our anceſtors were reduced to 
found colleges by religious motives, ſo they chiefly 
intended them to anſwer the purpoſes of religion. 
Thoſe pious benefactors to —— did not mean to 
eſtabliſh teminaries to 5 men for the world, but to 
teach them to deſpiſe it. But more enlightened periods 
than thoſe in which theſe worthies lived, have diſco- 
vered, that man beſt obeys his Maker when he takes 
an active part in the duties of ſociety 
A long reſidence in a college is, perhaps, ſcarcely 
leſs unfavourable to devotion than to ſocial activity. 
For devotion depends chi:fly on live y affections, exer- 


ciſed and agitated by the viciſſitudes ot hope and fear 
in 
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when the common incentives to induſtry are removed, 
and ll the natural wants ſupplied without the neceſſity 


of exertion, man degenerates, as the pure waters of the 
and become putrid in the pool. At laſt, 


Mcfſor of reaſon contents himſelf with 
blank of life ” with no other 
2 exiſtence than the wants of the animal nature. 

ake away love, ambition. the changes and chances of 
r , 
in colleges alone, though they may be confidered 
as the temples of indolence, but in common life, alſa, 
the human mind becomes torpid, as the neceſſity of ex- 
ertion is diminiſhed. He who, confiding in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a fortune for his happineſs, avoids the avocati- 
ons of a profeſſion, and what he calls the fatiguing parts 
of ſtudy, will ſoon loſe thoſe powers of mental activity 
reer whey on — 
gradually degenerate to a leve irrat iona 
creation, he will not long be diſtant from the vegetable, 
When the babits are irretrie vably confirmed, it might 


great a tity 
So te 99 
lation of efforts, that he who has been excited to reſt- 


by the ſpurs of honour, intereſt. and a 


catchpenny compilations, the printer of a newſpaper, 
the maker of a magazine, though engaged in a multi- 
— A daily and various avocations, will perform, 
in a few months, a portion of literary labour, which ſhall 
infinitely exceed that of whole colleges, of thoſe who 
ſlumber, or waſte their activity on hounds and horſes 
on the borders of the muddy Cam, and the flowly wind- 


2 

it avails little to point out the diforders of lite- 
indolence, without endeavouring to ſuggeſt a re- 
It appears then to me, that thoſe Pro- 
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of ſpending it in the purſuits of learning, and the libe- 
ral pleaſures of retirement, too often languiſh in their 
purſuits, from neglecting to render them the ſubjects 
of debate and converſation. It is the warmth of diſ- 
cuſſion in free and ſocial ings which invigorates 
ſolitary ſtudy, and ſends the r back to his books 
with freſh alacrity. The hope of making a figure in 
a ſubſequent meeting, the fear of a ſhameful expoſure, 
and of appearing inferior to thoſe who are, in a natural 
and civil view, our equals, will ſtimulate all our pow- 
ers, and engage all our attention, while we fit in thoſe 
very libraries, where we once nodded and flumbered 
over the page even of a Homer, Meetings ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed in all literary ſocieties for the communi- 
cation of remarks, and the rehearſal of compoſitions, 
But the ſtricteſt rules ſhould be preſcribed and ob- 
ſerved for the preſervation of decorum ; -or elſe a ma- 
jority of Maſters of Arts would vote away the books, 
the pens and the ink, and all the moral, philoſophical, 
and taſteſul diſcourſes, in order to introduce pipes and 
tobacco, Joe Miller, and the punch bowl. 

It is nght, al, that contemplative men, however far 
removed the neceſſity of employment by the libe- 
rality of fortune, ſhould communicate with mankind, 
not only in pleaſures and amuſements, but in real du- 
ties and active virtues, either conjugal, paternal, 
feſſional, official, or charitable. Something ſhould be 
engaged in, with ſuch obligations to performance, that 
an inclination to negle& ſhould be over-ruled by 
compulſion, or the fear of certain loſs and ſhame. 
beſt method of avoiding the wretched ſtate of not know- 
ing what to do, is, to involve one's ſelf in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as ſhall force one to do ſomething. The natural 
indolence of the human heart is found to eſcape every 
reſtraint but the iron arm of neceſſity. Such 4 h4 a 
ſent condition, that we muſt be often chained down to 


aur real happineſs and our beſt enjoyments. | 
With re to the prevention of indolence in an 
academical life, it would certainly be a happy circum- 


ſtance, if none were allowed to reſide in an univerſity 
above ſeven years, who were not actually engaged in the 


ON THE MANNERS OT A METROPOLIS: 


VER niay be the political advantages 
of oy us capital, and I believe they 
are of a diſputable nature, the moral and phyfical 
evils of it are evidently numerous, and deſtructive of the 
human race. This obſervation is, —— true of all 
cities, in which too great on of the le is 
aſſembled ; but I ſhall confine my prefent obſervations 
to the capital of the Britiſh 
The junQion of Weſtminſter with London, or of the 
Court with the City, is very juſtly ſuppoſed to have « 
pernicious influence on both; on thoſe who are 
in the employments of commerce, and on thoſe who are 
invited from their paternal manſions by the court and 


the ſenate-houſe. The Courtier communicates to the 
Citizen a love of pleaſure, of diſſipation, of vanity ; and 
the Citizen to the Courtier, an idolatrous veneration for 
opulence. The Courtier introduces the viciſſitudes of 
taſte and faſhion ; the Citizen imitates them, and fur- 


4 if 


niſhes, in profuſion, the means of their difplay and 
tification. Thus are luxury, and all its conſequent” 
and miſeries, advanced to as high a degree as they can 
reach, by the union of ingenuny to invent modes of in- 
dulgence, with-wealth to ſupply the materials. 
Lovers of pleafure in exceſs, are always lovers of 
themſelves in the fame degree ; and their love, with 
all the charaQeriſtical blindneſs of the paſſion, com- 
monly injures its object. We ſhall therefore find ſelfiſh- 
neſs prevailing in the metropolis, and producing all ad 
natural effects of avarice, private Fasane, ern 
neſs, ſervility, and „„ patriotiſm — 


'Vok. II. public 


dauſe the greateſt pretenſions to them, will 
found * the more numerous claſſes who inhabi 
Capita]. '% f 


tue, wy 4 — expoſed 0 ſale, whenever a 
can to pay the price. Money, e Citi- 
« zens!” ſays Horace, in a ſtyle of ſatyrical noo, « is 
« firſt to be ſought; and it is time enough to think of 
virtue, when you have ſecured a fortune.” 

The inhabitants of 1 city will often be inhoſ- 
pitable and unneighbourly. 


2 be attention is fixed 
on advancing and gratifying themſelves, and they con- 
fider their neighbours as rivals, or at leaſt as nt walk 


But in the country, mutual good offices take place, 
from a mutual defre and neceſſity of a friendly inter- 
courſe. The Londoner hardly knows the name of his 
next door neighbour ; and, in accidents and diſtreſs, 
would as ſoon think of ſending to Rome, as to him, for 
comfort and aſſiſtance. But in any emergency in a 
village, every hand is ready to afford relief. | 
lity to ſtrangers till 1; in the diſtant country, but 
ng been baniſhed from that region of avarice and 
ſelfiſh „an overgrown city. Pay a viſit in Suſ- 
ſex, in Devonſhire, in Cornwall, in Winds, in the North, 
and compare your reception among ftrangers with that 
which you meet with in London and Weſtminſter, Lux- 
ury, avarice, and vice, have, indeed, a natural tendency : 
to annihilate every generous principle, and to harden the 
heart aga inſt all connections which do not promiſe to 
terminate in ſenſual pleaſure, or in lucrative advantage. 
The ſecrecy with which crimes can be committed in 
a crowd, is a powerful temptation. The Londoner may 
be involved in debauchery, and engaged in fraud, with- 
out being ſuſpected at home, or in his neighbourhood. 
In the country, the fear of ſhame, and a principle of pride, 
often operate, When virtue, honour, and conſcience, 
would ceaſe to reſtrain ; for no one can there be guilty 
of an action remarkably diſhoueft or immoral without 


detection. A gentleman who ſhould devote himſelf 
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to the arts of the ſwindler, or the practices of the pro- 
fligate debauchee, in a village or country town, would 
ſoon be compelled, by the hiſſes of infamy, to deſert the 
place, or to live there in ſolitude. But in a city, even 
men adorned with the robes of magiſtracy may proceed, 
with little notice, in the moſt ſcandalous conduct. 

Weakneſs of body and weakneſs of underſtanding are 
often found to charaRterize the inhabitant of the capital. 
, want of air, want of fleep, exceſs in food, and 
in ſenſual indulgence, have a natural tendency to debi- 
litate. And if there were not continual lies from 
the north, I know not whether the city would not ex- 
hibit the human race in a moſt lamentable condition of 
imbecility, folly, diſtortion, and deformity. Compare 
the limbs of the volunteer ſoldiers in the metropolis with 
thoſe of the ruſtic militia,, or regulars; compare the 
conduct and underſtanding of him who was born within 
the ſound of Bow-bell, with thoſe of the hardy native of 
Yorkſhire or Scotland. 

The extremes of irreligion and enthufiafm mark the 
manners of the capital. Theſe, indeed, are the natural 
conſequences of ſome among the many bad diſpoſitions 
already enumerated. Sunday is conſidered by the thrifty 
trader as a holiday, on which he — 44 — without 
imprudence. It is therefore diſtingui by many from 
the reſt of the week, ſolely by exceſs, and by vicious in- 
dulgences. The pariſh churches are neglected; nor is 
there a concourſe to any place of werſhip, except 
Where ſome enthuſiaſt or hypocrite has opened a recep- 
tacle for thoſe who labour under the ſymptoms of idiot- 
iſm or inſanity. The ſymptoms are often confirmed un- 
der this injudicious courſe, till they arrive at a degree 
of madneſs, real and moſt melancholy. 

I have pointed out ſome peculiar evils in the manners 
of the _—_—_— with "a app. One is, to 
prevent, in degree, vailing practice of 
emigrating from the country, 4 the 4 of health 
and comparative innocence, to that ſink of ſin; and that 
grave of the human race, a city too crowded with peo- - 
ple, and ovetrun with every ination. The other 
is, to ſuggeſt a hint which may alleviate that part of the 
evil which admits a remedy. The love of money, of 

| | K 2 diſtinction, 


— — 
on and morals when they ſee the teachers of poor, 
mean, and neglected. 

Is it not a diſgrace to the Defenders of the Faith, &c. 
that a London cle who has —— — 
charity, and probably re 5 
thirty or forty years, ſhall be red to . die 
with nothing but a curacy and a beggarly leftureſhip ? 
and that, in the mean time, he who'is — putt 
or conneted with Members of Parliament, though he 

never preached, and can hardly read, ſhall be loaded 
with dignities and plutalities? He who would reform 


the capital, I repeat, muſt render the 
in the toes of Who bales and _ 


w #5 TY * 


* 9 
ads. ith —_— 
— 


No. cxXXXI. 
AND TAHEODORE GAZAs 
oLArS OF THE FIF- 
ENTURY- 


POLITE SCH 
TEENTH © 
HOUGH the «mice of elegant latter will 
find bis ſweeteſt, molt lid and molt conſtant 
learned kind, in the writings of the Au- 
powerful- 


revivers 
of their Iiterary accompliſhments. 
in thi walk of claſſical ltera - 


ture, When | accidentall 
nelphus. Though they are not without a few ex- 
the barbariſm 


of bis times, the; 
| nd partake 


ably in the 


ence in 1480. 
oft laborious 
, that priatia was 
time, and that. not only the 1 
ſed, but which were alſo read, were 
(cribed by the ſtudent. 
ho 1 but was 
faſhion of the 


after having 
ion. 


licauo 


inconſiderable poet, 
according to the 1 
7 He wrote five 
to bis own 
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honour of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, by whom he was 
greatly eſteemed, and who bad invited him, by a large 
preſent, to undertake the tranſlation of Homer into La- 
tin. He was ſcarcely leſs voluminous in proſe, but lefs 
original, as his proſaic works conſiſt chiefly of tranſlations 
from Lyfias, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Hippocrates, and Plu- 
tarch. Though he has alſo written two books of Con- 
vivia, three entitled Commentationes Florentiriz, five 
on Moral Difcipline, and the Life and Exploits of Fran- 
cis Sfortia, in compliment to whom the Sfortiad, which 
has been mentioned already, was compoſed, There are 
alſo Orationes, of which Eraſmus fpeaks rather unfa- 
vourably in his Ciceronianus. 

But the only work of Philelphus which I have had an 
opportunity of inſpecting, is the Epiſtles, of which this 
prolific author, in the courſe of a long life, has written 
no fewer than thirty-ſeven books. I heſe abound with 
eloquence, and with ſuch literary anecdotes and parti- 
culars, as cannot but afford amuſement to the curious 
ſcholar. Though Morhoff rather flights them, yet 
Eraſmus, a much better judge, acknowledges that they 
reſemble Cicero. | fy 

I preſent the reader with an extract from one of them, 
ſelefied for no other reaſon than that 1 happen to be 
reading it at the time F am writing, and that it cha- 
raQerizcs the ſpitit of the author, ant the great at- 
. which A * —— N eſſarĩo, 
the patriarch of ple, bad applied to hit 
— bim to fell his hos of Homer's — 
which requeſt Philelphus thus replies, That copy 
of Homer's lliad which the very learned Theodore 
„Gaza has written out for me, I value fa muck, that 
„I would not part with it to any man, forall the vaſt 
and wonderful treaſures of m4 em teally 
ſurpriaed that you ſhould think that ard; x. 
had the character of generoſity; ſhould be ſp much 
changed as to be le-of avarjce.” I have learned 
„to give away many things, but to el! nothing, par- 
* 4 books; than which I eſteem 2 of 
„greater value. But this book of Homer is fo. dear 
«ro my heart, and affords me fo much — 2 that 
life itſelf can furniſh norhing more deſig * 
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« fore pardon me in this one thing. If I can gratify 
« you in any thing elſe, you may command me, and 
„ ſhall not be dilappointed.” My paper will not ad- 
mit a number of citations, and I will therefore content 
myſelf with referring the lover of elegant latinity and 
literary anecdotes to the original collection. 

It is a circumſtance which adds to our ſurprize in 
contemplating this example of literary induſtry, that 
Philelphus was very much engaged in wars and in 
embaſſies; ſo true is it, that the greateſt exertions 
of mind are compatible with the moſt active life. His 
writings are not free from faults, from that inaccuracy 
which proceeds from haſte ; but he is ſtill a ſtupendous 
inſtance of diligence and excellence. Who but muſt 
lament, that after having done fo much to enlighten a 
dark age, and enjoyed the friendſhip of prirc:s and 
pontiffs, he ſhoulc die in his eighty-ſecond year ſo poor, 
that his bed, and the utenſils of his kitchen, were obliged 
to be ſold to pay the expences of his funeral ! But few 
men of real genius love money; and of the liberality 
of Philelphus, the fragment which I have inſerted is an 
—_— teſtimony. | 

hope it will not be tedious or diſagreeable to the 
reader, if I mention a few circumſtances relative to the 


friend and contemporary of Philelphus, Theodore 


Gaza, of whom he ſpeaks in his epifile, as ha vir 
for hun a very fine copy of Homes 
Theodore Gaza was born at Theſſalonica, but re- 


6 


treati 


But he alſo was unfortunate, and adds to the 1 
ber of thoſe whom Providence has exhibited OI 


% 


———C_——_—— —— 


charaQerizes the decline of a genuine and manly elo- 
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that the rewards of virtuous and uſeful labour do not 
conſiſt in riches, honours, or any thing elſe which the 
rulers of this world are able to beſtow. Poor Gaza had 
dedicated his Tranflation and Commentaries on Ariſ- 
totle's Book on Animals to Pope Sixtus the Fourth, in 
hopes of procuring from his patronage a little proviſion 
for his old age. The pope gave him only a with 
a few pieces in it, and accompanied bis gift with a 
manner, which induced Gaza to conclude, that it was 
the laſt favour he ſhould receive. Gaza received it in 
fitence ; and as he walked home, all melancholy and 
indignant, along the banks of the Tiber, he threw the 
purſe into the ftream ; and ſoon after died of vexation 
and diſappointment. 

have introduced theſe examples with a view to ani- 
mate the ſtudent to induſtry ; and at the ſame time, to 
teach him to ſeek his reward in his own beart, in the 
approbation of heaven, in the private ſatisſactions of 
ſtudy ; and not to depend too much on princes, pon- 
titfs, or popular favour. 


No. CXXXIII. 


ON THE INEFFICACY OF THAT STYLE OF 
SPEAKING AND WRITING WHICH MAY 
BE CALLED THE FROTHY. 


N the decline of antient 22 
taſte, there aroſe a baer of Cuba de- 
claimers, who, in purſuit of an excellence in ſtyle 
ſuperior to the natural of a better age, deviated 
into a moſt contemptible affectation. Quaint, awk- 
ward, and frivolous, as were their embelliſhments, they 
paid their principal attention to them, and totally 
negle cted 2 — This ſtyle of writing 


quence. It is, indeed, like the heftic efloreſcence on 
the countenance of an invalid far advanced in a con- 
fumption. 

la ſeveral departments of modern literature, and 
even in our own country, a ſtyle of writing has ap- 


rr 


100 e 


- aliment, 
almoſt 


ing 
bud 


IT 


þ 


the popular 


in? 


all 


cgi gg g ene een e 


or frothy preaching, that it allures men 


ong ideas of religion, and teaches them, de- 
and deſpiſe the diſpaſſionate ſuggeſtions 
it is one of the principal objeQions to this popular 


own parith churches, and induces them to deſert the 
SE 


in ſome thouſands of inhabitants; but you 
in their reſpective churches not more 
„and ſometimes ſcarcely half that 
number. are they gone? Many, indeed, are 
carouſing in the deleQable retreats of the rural Hoxton ; 
but many are alſo gone to the new built chapels, or the 
crowded churches, where ſome filver-tongued orator is 
— — himſelf, with all the pathos of a white 


m——_— 8 3 . 
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object of ridicule. And ſhall that oratory which is 
hooted from the forum, not only take refuge, but lift up 
her head in triumph id the pulpit ? It is not furprizing, 
that men of ſenſe paſs by wagging their heads when oy 
find an orator haranguing in a church with all the 
fected language and ſentiments of a faſhionable auctio- 
neer. The clrampard which has diſtinguiſhed many of 
the moſt favourite preachers, and writers of pulpit . 
rangues, is not that of St. Paul, of Demoſthenes, of Ci- 
cero; but of thoſe great maſters of florid deſcription, 
Meffieurs Langford and Chriſtie. | | n 
I believe it will appear confiſtent with reaſon, that a 
peculiar degree of gravity and ſolidity, far exceeding 
that of the ſenate or bar, is required to produce the 
due effect of pulpit oratory. Practical divinity is the 
graveſt ſpecies of moral philoſophy, deriving additional 
ignity and force from the authenticity of revelation. 
he appearance of truth and ' fimplicity is its maſt 
becoming ornament. To apply to it the little arts of 
rhetoric, and the petty graces of affeQation, would be 
like painting, in Gay og variegated colours, thoſe 
Corinthian columns of St. Paul's cathedral, which de- 
rive all their beauties from their ſimple and ſymmetrical 
eur. When we go to church we hope to hear - 
utary truth, and to receive improvement of mind 
and morals. When we wiſh to be 22 we 
ſhall repair to the play and the puppet-ſhow. 2 
I will take the liberty to hint to young and faſhion- 
able divines, who are in general ſmitten with the falſe 
graces of ſtyle and delivery, that their congregation 
would be much more edihied, if inſtead of moral eſſays, 
in what they call fine e, they would preach fer. 
mons, properly 10 called, in the plain ſtyle of trut 
and ſcripture. Let them alſo take care, as they wit 
anſwer it to Him in whoſe name they aſcend the pul- 
it, not to preach themſelves, but the Goſpel ; not to 
ſo ſolicitous in the diſplay of a white hand, as of a 
4 heart ; of a diamond ring, as of a ſhining exam- 
P . 
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No. -CXXXIV. | 
ON THE GENIUS OF ERASMUS. , 


ATAVIA and Baotia are by no means remark- 
able for the production of genius; but Bœotia may 
boaſt her Pindar, and Batavia her Eraſmus. 

F mean not to conſider the theological opinions of 
Eraſmus, but his learning and his genius; and of theſe 
I may venture to affirm, that if Eraſmus had lived in 
an Auguſtan age, they would have advanced him to 
a rank among the beſt of the claſſics. But the theo! 
and theologians of his times were at open war with 
graces of taſte and elegance; and, conſidering the 
anthority which they — and the ſcarcity of any 
i} other writings than thoſe which proceeded from the 
of cloiſter, it may be pronounced almoſt impoſſible to have 
f lived and written in that age, without contracting a 

Co 
y is not 
and claſſical; but it is his own, and it has 332 
N charm which renders it agreeable. I would not adviſe 
| a young man to view it as a model; nor, indeed, to 
| | be converſant in the works of Eraſmus, or any 
| 
| 
| 


modern writer of Latin, till his taſte be formed, and a 


judgment regulated, by Terence, Virgil, Cxſar, and 

ero. 

* 1 14 of Frm 4 

| e powers are Ca of gra all pre-eminent 
! authors, whether antient or modern, Sin receive 

I: ſure and improvement in a great degree from the writ- 

i} | ings of Eraſmus. They have uſually been ſtudied only 

1 by d vines and for theological information. But I warm- 
4 | 

1 


recommend them to the lover of philology, or of claſ- 
= as furniſhing a diſh for ſuch a palate, both 
plentiful 


Cit. - highly ſeafoned. Eraſmus was born to 
f! cultivate the Litre Hamaniores, or the politer parts 
1 of learning ; and I have often lamented, that he ſhould 
| | have been diverted from thoſe flowery paths into the 
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The colloquies, or dialogues of Erafinus, are often 
SR 
the Latin e They are wely, 

i ruQtive ; Se 


the writers of a better age; yet, on other occaſions, 
he really abounds with phraſes of the pureſt and ſweeteſt 
Latinity. Neither are his dialogues ro be confidered 
as fit only for boys, fince they abound in wit, humour, 
ood ſenſe, and in allufions which firongly mark the 
— the mind from which they originate. In a 
comparative eſtimate of genius, according to its kinds 
and degrees, I ſhould not hefitate to place Eraſmus in 
the fame claſs with Lucian. There is, indeed, a fea- 
foning of falt in all his writings, in which the neceſſity 
of being grave did not forbid him to be facetious. The 
Ciceronianus is an admirable ſpecimen of judgment and 
pleafantry. * 
His Praiſe of Folly is a moſt humorous fatire, and 
reflects no leſs honour on the inventive powers, than 
on the good fenſe of its author; as ir was written, if 
F miſtake not, in the ſpace of one week, for the amuſe- 
ment of himſelf and Sir Thomas More, at whoſe houſe 
he was upon a viſit. It made its author many enemies; 
dard ragged dr dns bv wo gt) 
ra 


nnn . 


and lively language, their poignant wit, and good- 
; Ge, Saks & BI os by them e 
w 


32 monfer of exten lint Thee: 


* 
— 


—— — 
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when once we are engaged in the ſerious peruſal of 
them. They are very numerous, but they are by no 
means all which Eraſmus wrote. He complains, in- 
deed, of 8 to write ſo many, that there 
was not a po e copies pies. of them all. A 
great ſhare « of knowledge the world, and of human 
nature, as well as of letters and literary characters, may 
be collected from them by the attentive reader. 
\ But, indeed, to whatever part of his voluminous 
works we turn our attention, we can ſcarcely avoid the 
ſentiments of pleaſure and ſurprine. He has written 
more than many ſtudents were ever able to read. He 
r that all the learned, except 
a few envious contemporaries, from * times to 
ours, have uniformly conſidered him as a And 
let it never be forgotten, that, under 8 
owed his education and ſubſequent improvements en- 
tirely to himſelf. He was uſed ill and neglected in his 
dive He abounded neither in books nor in inſtructors; 
| poſſeſſed a genius oy a love 65 0 before 
which al A cd uſual way, like to 
ho y give way Alps 
It adds greatly to our wonder, in contemplating his 
and crowded tomes, when we recolle&t that he 
ſpent his life in a moſt unſettled ſtate, cond bays 
travelling from city to city, and from kin 
dom. But his mind was employed in a Mr whs 45 


would otherwiſe have been devoted to calm contem- 
was neceffarily loſt in controverſy. 

He was certainly the greateſt man of his time. Pages. 
kings, archbiſhops, biſhops, and cardinals, hide 
diminiſhed heads in his preſence. One is, indeed, al- 
2 . to — n groupe of 
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age in this world without eccleſiaſtical riches or dig- 
nity; be was deſigned as an inſtance to prove, that 
great merit is its own reward, and that temporal dif- 
tinctions are allowed, like rrfles beneath the notice of 
heaven, to fall, indifcriminately on the deferv1 

the the learned and the ignorant. 

mus bad no mitre; but be had the internal fatizfuRtions 


of ; he had glory, he had liberty. 

Rn I am ſenſible he wants no addition to his 
fame, and could not receive any from my applauſe, yet 
I have ventured to pay him this bumble aid tribute, as 
the oblation of gratitude for the great and repeated 
pleaſure which his works once afforded me in the retize- 
ew a college. 


| No. CXXXV. 
oon THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 


N has often prevailed, that the education 
A A A ht to be totally different from 
* of other — . and that an — mare 
learning would diſgrace him. | ſhall not. heſitate to 
— that they were the enemies of princes who ad- 

(Auch an opinion; for nothing can contribute 
more effectually to the general abolition of the mo- 
narchical form of government, than to render the cha- 
rater and perſon Ache monarch contemptible. In an 
age and 1 5 — htened like our own, if a ki 
were. the only unadorned with a libe 


4 
the regio 
| ev 


gence which grandeur fooliſhly claims as 4 happy 
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— froni influence, 
would heave an involuntary figh for a ——— 


fiend thirehre 'to © reigning funily, 
political trinqnillity, and of r 
. . 


ages has eftabli as the moſt ſucceſsful in a 
ſeminary. No whiniſical ſyſtems of pragmatical and 
conceited tutors ſhould be admitted. The boy ſhould 
be taught his grammar like other boys; for though 
there is indeed a royal game of the gooſe, I never have 
t heard of a royal method of learning Latin and 
reek; and if there be ſuch an one, the ſucceſs of it 
ſtill remains among the arcansd of ſtate. | 
An heir to a crown ſhould certainly leatu the ancient 
as well as the modern languages; and he will not be 
able to learn them effectually, without learning them 
radically. Away then with the indolence and indul- 


privilege ! Let the boy, if you wiſh him to maintain 
the dignity of a man and a king, be early enured to 
mental labour. Let his memory be exerciſe in leard- 
ing the rules of Liffy's grammar. Lex hin be conſined 

to 


Lid 
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: and all the 
— ge e of five 70. nineteen. 
maids of honour will cry ou ; 


ao their own fooimen, 


pine that they cannot baue an 


ing themſelves to 
Toys. Loc neither the fooliſh exc 


* regularly, from the Cyropzdia of Xeno 
loſophy of Cicero, from the ; 
to the h bins. Let 
Livy, Sallaſt, and Poly 


, 


to the fine language and ſen 


muſt 
miſchief, in vice, or 
hoſe 


| will deſerve a ti WIC 
pline that of Heaven's Vicegerent 
When, w_ cloſe 


All this is a 


ral 
RR hs in 


r 


g, and theſe are law and 


politics. But I mean not the narrow ſyſtem of a mer- 
cenary practitioner and a cunning ſtateſman, but the 


tion of deftructive 


principles of juſtice and equity ; the wiſe max- 
ims of (Ing as it is inſtituted 4 
happineſs and virtue among the individuals of a nation, 
and not for the extenſion of empire, or the accumula- 
- hat a fituation is a 


the diffuſion of 


Throne for the indulgence of the feelings of a chriſtian, 
and of a compaſſionate friend to wretched human na- 
ture ! I would not, indeed, refer a prince for maxims of 
equity and government to Puffendorf and Grotius, the 
dull and in deliberators of queſtions on which 
a good heart and underſtanding can intuitively decide; 
but to his own heart and eyes, to his own enlightened 
reaſon, 10 the page of ſcripture, and to the volumes of 


authenticated hiſtory. 


Princes have been almoſt uniformly confined in their 
views to the narrow ſyſtems of worldly politicians, and 
of jatereſted courtiers. Falſe grandeur has faſcinated 


themſelves and their ſubjects. 


tional proſperity has 


been eſtimated by fleets and armies, commerce and re- 
venues. The morals, the health, the religion of the 
individuals, are confiderations which do not claim the 
attention of a cabinet, but are diſcarded as ſubjects of 
declamation in the church or in the ſchools. 
* is it to me,” cries 2 of * 
< while his lordſhip knows how to ſuperinte na- 
« yy, whether he believes in God or the devil, and 
„ whether he has kept ſuch laws as I neither underſtand 


What 


« nor value, the laws of relative and chriſtian duty? 
A nation thus advances in the devious paths of a 
wiſdom, till an incenſed Providence, wearied with re- 


ed provocation, viſits it at laſt with a curſe. Look 
Pom the Gan 


to the Thames, and acknowledge the 


evident viſitation of a 


chaſtiaing Providence. 


Imagination triumphs in the proſpect of a golden 
rr 


parts 
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of government, ſhall be early formed to virtue, to 

ing, to humanity, to religion. How happy, it has 
been faid, would it be, if Philoſophers, who are juſtly 
fo called, were Kings ; or Kings Philoſophers! 


No. CXXXVI. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE ART 
OF PRINTING. 


HAT the defire of knowledge for its own ſake, 
is an adventitious paſſion unknown to nature, 


and to be claſſed among the refinements of civilization, 


is an opinion unſupported by experience, and deroga- 
tory from the native dignity of a rational creature. 
Fancy and ſentiment, the powers of the intellect, and 
the feelings of the heart, are, perhaps, by nature 
equally ſtrong and ſuſceptible in the rude Indian, and 
in the poliſhed member of an eftabliſhed community. 
Perhaps theſe ſimilar powers would be equally fit for 
exertion, and theſe propenfities equally importunate 
for gratification, if the ſavage were not conſtantly en- 
gaged in providing for that neceſſary ſuſtenance, which, 


without his own interpoſition, is commonly ſecured to 


the iloſopher. | 1 ; 

ITbe pupil of nature, under all his diſadvantages, 
feels the impulſe of a ſpecies of literary curiofity, and 
ſeeks its ſatisſaction. He poſſeſſes the faculty of me- 
mory ; he muſt therefore, without the co-operation of 
bis will, remember many of the impreflions received by 
the ſenſes : he has a power of reflection, which will 
teach him to reaſon and draw inferences, without de- 
hgning it, from the objects of his experience and 
obſervation. He feels within bimfelf an imaginati 
capable of recalling paſt ideas of pleaſure and pain, 
and apt to be delighted by beauty, novelty, and 
ur. Every natural exertion of natural Geukies 


is attended with ſatisſa ction. He feels it from the un- 


premeditated exertions of the mental powers; he ta- 
did acknowledges it to be congenial to his mind, * 
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y his progeny to communi- 


the information of 
e remarks, ſuperadded to 


Such, probably, is the origin of tradition; a mode 
of communicating knowledge, once univerſal, and til}, 
perhaps, ſubſiſting in the newly diſcovered iſlands of 
the Pacific Ocean, on the banks of the Senegal, and at 
the foot of the Andes. Beneath the ſhade of his plan- 

in, the patriarch Indian fill recites the divine origin 
of his tribe or family, the warlike actions of bis an- 


2 8 


carry 
of memory by the aid of imagination. The ftory 
„time gives it a ſanQion, and at laſt it is found 
to conſtitute the moſt authentic biſtory, however obſcure 
and fabulous, of the origin of a nation, after it has 
emerged from barbariſm, and is become the ſeat of arts 


nius approaching to inſpiration. 
| * —— 
forth the of war, and to 
„warm with the ſentiments of a feeling 


compenſating the want of regularity and grace, 

| vivacity of natural expr 
believe the repreſentations of fome 

poems equal in length to the celebrated 


i . Tradition was ſoon found to be at- 
tended with great inconveniences, and to be defeQive. in 
perfe& ftate. A thouſand important circum- 
ſtances muſt ily elude the moſt retentive memo- 

„and beſide the evils reſulting from the weakneſs of 
. faculty, and from the general inclination to exag- 
gerate and embelliſh the fimplicity of truth, the want 
of written ſtandards to appeal to, afforded conftant op- 


who undertook the recital of events. Accuracy and 
juſtneſa of repreſentation were rare, and the civil hif- 
tory of every people, without a fingle exception, is, in 
its firſt periods, dark and incoherent, fuch indeed as 
_ be expected from oral authority. | 

he inventor of means to ſupply the defects of me- 
mory, and to preclude the opportunity of deceit, it is 
obvious to conclude, would be con as a 
benefactor to mankind, and elevated by the exube- 
rant gratitude of a rude age, above the rank of huma- 
nity. To Theuth, the inventor of letters among the 


. 


i t. iry. The original mode of inſcrib- 
_ ab 
n very imperfe& ; but as it happens in 


and attention, which never fails to produce a great im- 

ovement. The ſtone, the palm leaf, the biblos or 
bark of the linden tree, the leaden tablet, the papyrus 
manufactured into the charta, the parchment, and the 
pugillares, reſpectively ſerved, as progreſſive advance- 
ment or as convenience required, to receive 
the written lucubra tions of the antient poet, philoſo- 
pher, legiſlator, and hiſtorian. 

That many of the nobleſt . 

committed to writing on ſubſtances fo frail as 
the papyrus, and ſo ſubject to eraſure as the wagen 
tablet, ſhould have reached the preſent age, is an 
event only to be accounted for by 1 that their 
and folicitude in their preſervation. - 

At a very late period, a ſubſtance formed of mace- 
rated linen, was found ſuperior in beauty, convenience, 
and duration, and better adapted to the purpoſes of 
literature, than all the prior devices of mechanical 
ingenuity. It derived its name from the flag that grew 
on the banks of the Nile, which, though it in tome 
degree reſembled, it greatly excelled. Porous, yet of 
firm contexture, it admitted the inſcription of characters 
with a facility, equalled only by the retention with 
which it preſerved them. By the eaſe with which it is 
procured and inſcribed, it reſcued the antient authors 
irom the poſſibility of oblivion, and may ſtrifly be faid . 

Wy. 


ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH LED TO 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE ART OP 
PRINTING, WITH MISCELL A- 

NEOUS REMARKS ON IT. 


HE buſineſs of tranſcribing the remains of Gre- 

cian and Roman literature, became an uſeful, 
an innocent, and a pleaſing employ to many of thoſe 
who, in the dark ages, would elſe have pined in the liſt- 
leſs languer of monaſtic retirement. Exempt from the 
avocations of civil life, incapable of literary exertion 
from the want of books and opportunities of unprove- 
ment, they devoted the frequent intervals of religious 
duty, to the —_— of anthers whom they often 
2 be ſervile oſſice of a mere copyiſt 
was not diſdained by thoſe who knew not to invent; 
and the writers in ſcriptorium were inſpired with 
an. emulation to excel, in the beauty and variety of 
their illuminations, the fidelity of their copy, and the 
multitude of their performances. 

But when every letter of every copy was to be formed 
by the immediate operation of the hand, the moſt per- 
ſevering aſſiduity could effect but little. They 
not to have been written with the rapidity of a modern 
tranſcriber, but with a formal ſtiffneſs, or a correct ele- 
gance, equally inconſiſtent with expedition. They were 
therefore rare, and conſequently much valued, and 
whenever fold, were fold at 2 great price. Few 
indeed, but crowned and mitred heads, or in ted 
communities, were able to II a number ent 
to merit the appellation of a Library; and even the 
boaſted libraries of princes and prelates, were ſuch, as 
are now eaſily exceeded by every private collection. 
To be poor, with whatever ability or inclination, was, 

at 
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pence, or earneſt ſolicitation. | | 


2þ 


| riving cater n exacting * price r copies whom } 

10 — 2 —— eaſe and expedition, that a new tors. 

1 mode was at iſed, derived from the Inven- thoſe who, 
tion of the Art of Printing, a diſcovery which, of all nions on t. 
thoſe recorded in civil hiſtory, is of the moſt importaat to have di 
and extenſive | 


conſequence. firſt 
That the firſt productions of the preſs were intended the 
tant, 


of the type to the written characters. from 
the omiſſion of illumina tions which were to be ſupplied 
by the pen to facilitate the deception, and from the in- 
ventor's concealment of his proceſs, ſo far as to incur 
icion- of | witchcraft or magic, by which alone the 
tiplication of the tranſeripts or copies. 


2 


i 
4 
: 
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| 


ſame author, inevitably led to a diſcovery of the truth. of party, 

To-conceal it, indeed, was no d , when ex- the Inve 
led to th 
ban, cur gt 12 
in ed, wi 

1 — at firſt, that the —— but thou 


e to the reader, as well as eaſier 
the copyiſt, and that printed books would univerſally 
ſuperſede the uſe of manuſcripts, from a choice founded 
preference. The art was ſoon profeſſed 
as a trade, and the buſineſs of copying, which had onee 
afforded only amuſement or gain to the curious and 
idle, the conſtant employment „* 
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tincture of letters, which was once rare, and formed a 
ſhining character, has pervaded the maſs of the people, 
and in a free country like our own, where it is not 
checked in its tion by political reſtraints, has 

duced effects on the general ſyſtem of mora- 
lity. Much good has reſulted from it: happy, if it 
had not been mixed with that characteriſtic alloy of 
human happineſs, much evil. Learning thus commu- 
nicated to the vulgar, has taught the ſavage ferocity of 


ſs 1 to yield to gentleneſs and humanity ; 
but ft he alſo — a general indolence, 4 
ment, and falſe delicacy. It has been the means of 
exhibiting to the beſt advantage, the image of virtue 
in her natural beauty ; but it has alſo held up to view 
the meretricious ern: 
by a corrupt imagination. a 
ſteady li > anon man. bs the yaad of work ; hve 
it has a 1 leading them into the 
of error, plunging them at laſt into the 
of miſery. If it has oſten tempted us to boaſt of 
age, it has no leſs 
the old times of i ts but 
back with 


— 5. ity. If we ſometimes 
a mixture of ſcorn and pity on the unlettered ages thar 
us z we alſo ſometimes confeſs ourſelves ready 
to renounce the pride of ſuperior S 
ſolid happineſs of that national probity, which, though 
it may not have receded, has not kept pace with our 
(s in ſcientific improvement. Here, however, the 
old maxim will be ſuggeſted to every one, that a good 
argument againſt the uſe of a thing, cannot be drawn 
from its abuſe. Ir will at the fame time be remem- 
bered, that the preſent times are ever ſeen through the 
fallacious mediums of prejudice and paſſion ; and that 
the cenſures of the fatiriſt may not ariſe from real 
degeneracy, but that common propenſity which has, 
in all ages, given riſe to invectives againſt the prevailing 
manners. II it is true, that improvement in knowled 
is a natural and laudable object of human deſires, 


more general that improvement, the happier and more 


perſect is human nature, and the more eſtimable that 
art from which it is principally derived. 5 
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But however equivocal 


diſſemination of literature on the morals of thoſe who 
cannot judge and fele@ wi ith which 
they can procure books, there their 


beneficial others, 
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little adapted to call forth the virtues of the heart, 
to promote valuable knowledge : but fince that 1 
portant æra in the annals of learning, every individual, 
even the pooreſt of the Muſes train, has enabled 
io obtain, without difficulty, the works of thoſe great 
maſters in practical and ſpeculative ethics, the Greek 
and Roman philoſophers. He is taught by the . ſame 
inſtructors who formed a Xendphon and a Scipio, and 
can hold converſe, in the retirements of his chamber, 
with the celebrated ſeges of antiquity, with nearly the 
ages as if he actually fat with Socrates be- 


Whatever tends to diffuſe new light on the under- 
ſtandings of a whole people, or to effect a change in 
the general ſyſtem of manners, ſoon produces a fimilar 


revolution in their political character. Airy fabrics, | 


which, when ſeen through the miſts of ignorance, were 
ſuppoſed to be realities, vaniſhed at the light of learning, 
as the inchantment is diſſolved by the operation of the 
Taliſman. The ſun of ſcience aroſe, the proſpect clear- 
ed around, and they who bad ſh at the ideal 
phantoms of the night, ventured to walk forth and 


examine every object that ſolicited attention. The pre- 
judices on the ſubj formed by 
ignorance and 

once the art of 
rouſed the ſpirit of enquiry, ſoon gave way to the dic- 


rates of inftrufted reaſon. ' The natwal rights of 


mankind became well underſtood, the law of nations 
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on the one part, with the fame rigour as before, nor 
paid on the other with equal ſervility. What remain- 
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time they learned the hap- 
| a well-regulated conſtitution, 
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acquieſcence which was once exa 
to divine right, or by the nnmediate int 
ion of authority. The luſt of dominion which diſgra- 
ced the iron reign of the fullen and unlettered tyrant, 


: 


F 


} 


was ſucceeded, in the enlightened tather of his people, 


a ſpirit of benevolence and philoſophical moderation. 
which was once placed on the fandy foun- 
dation of popular prejudice and fear, when thoſe fears 


and prejudices were diſſipated by free d iſquiſition, ac- 


quired an eſtabliſhment on the baſis of reaſon. Nor 
let it be deemed id[Þ ſpeculation to attribute theſe ſalu- 
tary conſequences to the invention of printing, fince to 
him, who attentively conſiders all its remote, as well 
as proximate effects, it will appear fully adequate to their 
production. When all ranks of people on a ſudden 
were enabled to exert with vigour the faculty of think- 

ing, 


licentiouſneſs, of animating ſedition, and kindling 
flames of civil war, is to be attributed to that Ia 
ble condition of human affairs which is obſerved 
counterbalance every good, with a proportion of 
comitant evil. | 
To the Art of Printing, however, it is 
we owe the reformation. It has been juſtly remar 
that if the — Lackes dad 5 — 
by the flow proceſs of the hand- writing, they muſt have 
— — eſſed b 
combination of wealth and power: poured 
in abundance from the preſs, they ſpread over the 
with the rapidity of an inundation, which acquires 
ditional force from the efforts uſed to obſtru its 


b 


F 


+ 


the books once iſſued from the preſs, attempted a 
no leſs arduous than the deſtruction of the Hydra. 
ſiſtance was vain, and religion was reformed : and 
who are chiefly intereſted in this 
remember, amidſt the praiſes beſt 


| 

7 

| 

4 
Ag 


j 
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on Luther, that 
bis endeavours had been ineffectual, unaſſiſted by the 
invention of Fauſtus. * 3 

How greatly the cauſe of religion promoted 
by the art, nat crates it is conſidered, that it 
has placed thoſe facred books in the hand of every in- 
dividual, which, beſides that they were once locked up 
in a dead Ia e, could not be procured without 
great difficulty. The numerous comments on them of 
every kind, which tend to promote piety, and to 
the chriſtian philoſopher, would probably never 
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hack and certainly would not have extend- 
22 
been unknown. 


iofluence, if typography had ftill 
By that art, the light, which is to _ 
iuminate a dark world, has been placed in a fituation 
re advantageous to the emiſſion'of its rays”: but if 
it has been the means of illuſtrating the doctrines, and 
inforcing the praftice of religion, it has alſo, particu- 
{truck at the root of piety 


14 favourable 
t has enabled mo- 


they 
der of books, till they diſtract, rather than 
unprove the mind ;. and of its malignant influence on 
morals, they complain, that it has often introduced a falſe 
refinement, incompatible with the city of primitive. 
a virtue. With ins & | 


226 ESSAY 8s, No. 138. 
cernment to ſelect theſe from the maſs of 
abſurdity ; and though, with reſpe@ to its moral effects, 


to truth extorts the confeſſion, - that it has 
ed immorality and ureligion, divulged with cruel 
impertinence the ſecrets of private life, and ſpread the 
tale of e 
which will either ſhrink away unobſerved in the 
triumphs of time and truth over falſebood, or which 
may, at any time, be ſuppr eſſed by legiſlative interpo- 


The Liberty of the Preſs is a ſubject not to be touched 
upon, but with a trembling caution. Every ſtudent muſt 
abhor the thought of erecting the tribunal. of a ſtar- 


74 chamber in the republic of letters ; every lover of his 


country muſt reject with diſdain the propofal of 
ing the voice of truth by the menace of authority: 
but, at the fame time, every true friend to 


Lich civil liberty, will ever be 
free „ with all the vi 
|; will often patiently 
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therefore fails of effect. Avarice 
will ceaſe to publiſh, when men are too wiſe to 
chaſe ; — 5 when they no 


and coercive mea 
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tion and impiety, 5 == that attention which it 
could not otherwiſe excite, and to occaſion the evils in- 
tended to be obviated ; as the means uſed to extinguiſh 
a flame ſometimes increaſe its violence. 
But referring the diſcuſſion of this complicated ſub- 
je to legiſlative wiſdom, we may venture to expreſs an 
honeſt with without danger of preſumption ; and ſure] 
all the good and enlightened part of mankind will 
ſympathiſe in the deſire, That the time may not be 
diſtant, when the qualities of the heart ſhall be culti- 
vated with the fame general ardour as the powers of 
the underſtanding ; when the aff<Qtation of fingularity, 
2 the * of money, ſhall no my multiply trea- 


— 3 ts a9 


Art of Printing ſhall no more be ted to embelliſh. 
vice and juſtity folly, but operating in the accompliſh- 
ment of its proper at once the in- 
tereſt, which cannot indeed without natural violence 
be feparate, of found learning and unaffeRed virtue. 


ee R — 
No. CXXXIX. 
CURSORY THOUGHTS ON SATIRE AND 
SATIRISTS. 


HE good reception which that ſpecies of poet v 
* — ry, yg met with up 
world, is owing to diſpoſitions in the 
2 not * amiable. It derives not 
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thing congenial with itſelf in the vehemence of the 
ſullen Juvenal. | . | 

The Roman igremarkably harmonious. But Donne, 
his imitator, ſeems to have thought roughneſs of verſe, 
as well as of ſentiment, a real e. It is 


igour in para 


This verfatile poet 


| te an idea of the true Horatian manner, as 
the liberal imitations of P — 


compoſition. He fa 
« write ſeverely, with more caſe 
« gently.” His Abſalom and Achitophel, and his 
Mac Flecknoe, are maſler pi and models in the 
the 


FE 
+ 
r 
: 


ſerious and vehement kind of fatire. 

Boileau ſeems to have blended with judgment 
manner of Horace and Juvenal. Yet whatever degree 
of elegance he poſſeſſes, the natural monotony of French 
verſe tires an ear accuſtomed to the various y of 


never 2 
who * 4 


er of originality, he did not 
endeavoured to imitate Juvenal or 
have avoided Ne Thoſe 
too much engroſſed by import- 
their ſubjects to fall into the puerility of witti- 
There is alſo ſomething in Young's verfification 
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many dull 


it has been well received, is no proof of its ſolid ex- 
cellence as compoſition, ſince, to the greater part of 
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readers, the abuſe which it laviſhly pours on public and 
private characters, is a ſufficient recommendation. 

It differs from fatire in this, as well as other 
circumſtances. Horace, Perſius, Juvenal, though ſome- 
r et abound with fine mo- 
ral tentiments. They not only put vice to ſhame, but 
countenanced virtue, and pointed out the way to attain 
25 But the ſatiriſts of our times ſeem to have little 
elſe in view, than to ify private pique, or party 
prejudice. eden FIG CER that in 


| a degenerate, age, mary will be found to poſſeſs dig- 


2 of character and ſolidity of judgment, in a 
ſufficient to enable them to ſtand forth diſintereſted and 
efficient cenſors of prevailing folly and faſhionable vice. 


No. CXL. 
ON LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. ' 


| O falſe and careleſs reaſoning moſt of the miſ- 

fortunes of life are to be attributed. ic then, 
as an art, is perhaps ſo far uſeful in the of life, 
as it a habit of accurate reaſoning. 

But what ſays experience? Is the man who has di- 
geſted Burgeridicius found to be wiſer in his actions 
than others? The beſt di that ever conquered 
in the ſchools, when he has deſcended to the walks of 
common life, has been found no leſs prone to deviate 
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imagine that a well-formed mind cannot regſon well 
without logic, is no leſs abſurd, than to ſuppoſe that 
wants the ſupport of the ivy that creeps 


competent the li 2 1 
education, is iving world. e 
even literate, who have ſpent thei lives in conſtant 


to 
ich the laws have allotted him. 

that the gradual decay of ſcholaſtic 
and the contempt in which fyllogiſtic fkill is 
is not unreaſonable. It contributes little to the 
| It is rather injurious to it, by draw- 
ich might be uſeſully beſtowed. 
t then ſhall we ſay ? Muſt an art, which our fore- 
fathers have ſtudied from age to age, and to which 
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Even when cultivated by the honeſt and 
vious they exhibit — pride. They 
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aim-at a ſcience to which man can never attain. It s 
—— hable, to obſerve a creature with hardly know- 


the nature of a 


of the 
ö xing him 


around him to 


with ontological enquiries into 
els, and the eſſence of the devil. 


The — cad 


pneumatol 


him with 


the nominales 


and reales, the doctores 1— and all the tribe of 


microſcopic philoſophers, are, in the 
diſcernment totally 


-m 


negleted. Even Malebranche and 
Locke, the moſt wp oe gk met 


—— RN a of ſtudy 


preſent age of 


aphyſicians, are 


— metaphyſical exerciſes ; but — whom 


ever, in the 
as to waſte 


defending 

22 on liberty and neceſſity, in diffu 
* that man is no more 

nce and doctrine will probably i in 


— — This 


eeable works ſeldom leave time or inclination, 
to he udent who is at liberty to chuſe his books, for 
the controverſy concerning innate ideas. A few, how- 
:ſent times, have been ſo unfortunate, 


materialiſm, in 


duce them to prove, in their own perſons, that he is an 


irritable anim../. 


Such miſerable effects of metaphyſical 
induced an amiable writer, 2 


reſearch have 


whoſe heart and abilities 


vie with each other for 7 to vindicate the 


nature and immutabilit 
fics, to con 


of 
and to 


Rnd 


This formidable champion has 


truth, to expoſe the futility 
the devices of their patrons, 
iſh the natural rights of common ſenſe. 
given the laſt fatal blow 


to languiſhing ſophiſtry ; « blow which, that ſhe may 


never recover, every man 


muſt wiſh, who knows the 


baneful influence of a Hume's dark inventions, and who 
defires to counteract it. 


To put an end to ſpeculative error, it 


might, perhaps, 


in ſome degree, be effeftual to lay leſs ſtreſs upon 
metaphyſics in academical education. Thoſe who pre- 
fide over our ſeminaries are no Jeſs liberal than enlight- 
ened, and will ſurely, on ſome future day, if any part of 
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renounce it with alacrity. But a proper deference to their 
reſpectable opinions renders it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
an attention to this abſtruſe, though otherwiſe uſeleſs 
ſcience, may tend to give the young mind a habit of 
inking with depth and precifion. As a ſevere dif- 
cipline, it may be advantageous. Many a manceuvre 
is taught the foldier in his courſe of +. 4 
war, Which will ſeldom be uſeful in the field of ba 
All thoſe however who have little opportunity of 
being actively ſerviceable to others, have an 
able right to — 2 in abſtruſe 
or in any other paſtime which is innocent. 
— yſics. 
7 if, i ( | Ly 
upon very 
would diſturb the happy i 
for once be ſelhſh, enjoy it 
from the community. 


ation, 
may 


— —— U uʃ„ 
No. CXLI. 
ON LATIN VERSE AS AN EXERCISE AT SCHOOL. 


O part of claſſical education has been more ge- 
nerally cenſured and more firmly adhered to, 
of exerciſing boys in the compoſition of Latin 


pe 
might be learning a thouſand 
hings ; what is it but extreme imprudence, coun- 
indeed by general practice. but nevertheleſs 
both and truly ridiculous ? 
They allow, however, that the cuſtom is general, 
and of long duration. Surely then that degree of 


8 
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is due to the genera] opinion of mankind, and to 
of our predeceſſors, which leads us to pre- 
there muſt have been ſome benefit 

ience from an inſtitution thus antient 

And it is natural to confider, whether a 
arguments may not be found in favour of a mode 
tly and uniformly purſued amid the loud clamour 
here raiſed againſt it. - 
defenders of practices unjuſtly cenſured, often 
rern 
objections to be reaſonable. e will then allow, that 
lo learn to make Latin verſe is to loſe time, when the 
ſcholar is deſtined to ſpend his life in commercial or in 


1 
111 


Tig 


85 


wane, to the divine, the lawyer, the phyſician, and 
perhaps to the accompliſhed military b 

To all theſe an acquaintance with the claſſics will 
add an elegance, ſuch as tends to complete their cha- 


racters as pen. ax we ſcholars. . 
finiſhing education operates on the mind, 
like Gn ce the poſer, by fewadiing © 

But there is no method fo well calculated i 


elegance, it is neceſſary to 
ry every phraſe 3 to catch the very 

rgil ; to mark the varied pauſes of his verſes, 
length of his periods, the peculiar grace of his ex- 
; and to give the whole compoſition a majeſtic 
S to poctibed in 


began with writing Latin epigrams. All the great men 
who have been educated at public ſchools, where it 


is invariably an exerciſe, woe, ding frown! pow, 
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No. CXLII. 
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on THE INSENSIBILITY or THE' MEN TO 


OF A FEMALE MIND 


CULTIVATED WITH POLITE AND 


THE CHARMS 


SOLID LITERATURE. 


IN A LETTER, 
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anecdote I could collect. After reading a life, or the 
hiſtory of any particular event, I was always defired by 
my father to give my ſentiments upon it in writing ; an 
exerciſe which I found to be attended with great ad- 


I never penetrated y into the ſciences; yet I 
could not reſt ſatisfied wit a ſuperficial knowledge 
of aſtronomy, of the ſolar ſyſtem, of experimental philo- 
ſophy, and of phy mathematical, ph and 
2 This little was neceſſary for rational conver- 

tion, and I had neither time nor taſte for ſcientific re- 
finements. Poetry was my delight, and I ſometimes 
wrote it, as the partiality of my poor father led him to 

in a pleaſing manner. 

I do not make it a merit of my own, becauſe it was 
entirely owing to my father's direction, that with all 
de. oö 
accompliſhments. My father e in muſic, and 
he taught me to play on the harpſichord. He en- 
gaged a good maſter to inſtruct me in dancing, and he 
always cautioned me againſt that neglect of dreſs and 
of accurate cleanlineſs, which, he faid, had ſometimes 
involved literary ladies in deſerved diſgrace. He like- 
wiſe inculcated the neceſſity of avoiding a pedantic 


Let, notwithſtanding my im ts and my 
earneſt endeavours to prevent m from 
invidious, I find m received in the world wit 
leſs cordiality than I had reaſon to enpect. My own 
ſex ſtand too much in awe of me to bear me any 
affection. When I come into their company, an uni- 
verſal filence would prevail, if it were not interrupted 


dy myſelf Though I cannot fay that I am treated 


rudely, yet | can eafily perceive that the civilities I 
receive are conſtrained ; and I have every reaſon to 
Vor. II. M deere. 
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believe, that no ſmall pains are taken to traduee my 
character, rr 
circumſtances of external behaviour. It is kindly hinted, 
that a little: aukwardneſs and i ety may be er- 
cuſed in a learned lady, and that dreſs and decorum 
are beneath the notice of a poeteſs. 


They do not mean to detract from my praiſe ; but they 
muſt own, that I am not the woman after their hearts. 
They entertain a notion, that a lady of improved un- 
derftanding will not ſubmit to the Jeſs dignified cares 
of managing a houſhold. She knows how to make 
verſes, ſays the witling, but give me the woman who 


can make. a pudd 
T it the moſt valuable 


F muſt confeſs, I ever 
recommendation of a wife to be capable of becoming 
a converſable companion to her buſband ; nor did 
ever conceive that the ifications of a cook-maid, 
2 laundreſs, or a houſe-keeper, were the moſt deſirable 
accompliſhments in a for life. A woman of 
i ing and real ſenſe is more likely to 


part 
hold management; when the happineſs of him ſhe 
loves, and of herſelf, depends upon her perſonal in- 


e 


afra f A 
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ideas hardly ever wandered beyond the limits either 
of a kitchen or a drefſing-room. Neither is there ſfuf- 
ficient reaſon to conclude, that ſhe whoſe intellectual 
acquiſmioms enable her to entertain her huſband, and 
to form the minds of her children, muſt be incapable 
or unwilling to ſupermtend the table, and give a per- 
ſonal attention to domeſtic economy. 

That learning belongs not to the female: character, 
and that the female mind is not capable of a degree of 
. — 
and unphi i judices: times 
—— honourable inſtances of female learning 
and genins: The fuperior advantages of educa- 
rr nt 
ſuperiority. Learning is equally attainable, and, I think 
equally valuable; for the ſatisfaction ariſing from: it, 
to a woman as a man. For my own part; I would not 
loſe the little I poſſeſs, to avoid all other diſagreeable 
conſequences of which I have juſt now complained. 


No. C XLII. 
ON PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 


love of progeny ſeems to operate as ftrongly 
— erent as in the human ſpecies, 
during the helpleſs age of immaturity. The guidance 
of inftinQ; indeed, as it is more deciſively determinate, 
ſeems to bring up an offspring with leſs deviation from 
the of nature, than the ſuperior faculty of 
reaſon. The greater acuteneſs of reaſon leads to he- 
fitation, and involves in error, while it is diſtracted by 
the variety of objects it aſſembles for its choice. The 
bird never injures its young by repletion. The young, 
indeed, of animals, when left to the care of the 
parent, without the interference of man, is found to 
periſh: Bur it is well known how large a proportion 
of childten die under the of two years, in our 
metropolis. The cauſe is in general the neglect of 
nature for the aids of art, proceeding from a degree of 
— latins 22 patch to take all the 
2 care 
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care upon herſelf, and to leave little to the inviſible 
eſs of natural energies. 
If the child ſurvive by the vigour of its conſtitution 
to a puerile age, even then the fondneſs of the parent, 
moſt amiable in its origin, but moſt injurious to the 
object it moſt wiſhes to benefit, is found to deſtroy the 
very purpoſes of living, by endeav to render life 
pleaſurable to exceſs and without I his 
a him to enter 
at a ſchool, ＋ 15s ug wk that be ma 
II in all thoſe luxuries of the table whi 
pure ſtream of infant blood, and, by over- 


— intelle&, preclude the ilit 
fea fob improvement. He, whoſe 2 
engroſſed by Ar 
on every hes of the ſenſes as a ſubordinate plea- 
ſure, is taught by the overweening attachment of a pa- 
— have mp => >>> > OY 
groſſeſt among the animal appetites. 

Regularity of diet, and modeſt in all the 
circumſtances of ſcholaſtic life, are often repreſented as 
the reſult of ſparing —_—y and the young pars 
no ſooner returns, 4 the days of vacation, 
ternal roof, than he X is 
compenſate the penance he has undergone at the place 
of bis education. 

We can derive but little i * 
teacher we contemn. Let how can the boy avoid con- 
rempt for the maſter, whom he is taught to conſider 
as totally regardleſs of any thing but his own ſordid 
intereſt, and capable of of depriving the child committed 
to his care of his pr enance? But they who 
are ſenſible in — "Teſpedts, are rendered, by their 
fondneſs, weak enough to believe any calumny which 
a froward child utters for the ſake of changing his place 
of education, or of remaining-at home. 

The propenſity to indulgence is ſo firong, that at 
the matureſt age, and with the moſt improved reaſon, 
it is difficult to reſtrain it within the limits of modera- 
tion. To encourage, inſtead of checking this natural 
tendency, is, in to nurſe thoſe vices of the 


future youth, and to cauſe thoſe exceſſes of early 
manhood, 


rr 


the inconſiderate parent with ſorrow to the grave. Few 
would be profligate in the extreme, if they were not 
untaught all the virtue they learn under their tutors, 
by the example and inadvertence of their own _ 
hen immorality is obliquely recommended by a 
ther's practice, the inſection is irre ſiſtible. A tutor's 
admonitions are ſoon ſuppoſed to proceed merely from 
official care, when they contradict the conduct of him 


to find recreation 
would be happy if 
ſo that, for want of employ- 
ment he ſhould be driven to thoſe volumes where em- 
ployment of the ſweeteſt kind may be always fc und, 
attended with the moſt valuable advantages A pro- 
fuſion of money at a childiſh age is not uncommonly 
the cauſe of fubſequent extravagance, and tends to in- 
troduce one of the moſt pernicious and leaſt curable 
i to gaming. But ing can avail 
the partiality of ſome fond relation who 


E. 
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more of the world than women, who, with the fame 
opportunities, might indeed make the fame obſe 
tions; but who, in the preſent ſtate of things, cannot 
judge of thoſe qualifications, attainments, manners, 
and characters, which recommend to notice in all the 
profeſſions of life, and tend to inſure ſucceſs. Hence 
it is that they are obſerved to ſet the bigheſt value on or- 
namental accompliſhments, of the grace of which their 
fine taſte is peculiarly ſenſible; and to under-rate the 
more ſolu} attainments, with. the utility and beauty of 
which their ſituation often them unacquainted. 
Many a fond and ſenſible mother has controverted the 
neceſſity of learning Latin, as a dead language, in which 
there can be no uſe, while the living languages of France 
and Italy are more eaſily attainable, and infinitely more 
faſhionable: Such a judgment is not to be wondered at; 
nor does it proceed from natural weakneſs, but from 
an unavoidable unacquaintance with the charms of the 
claſſics, and the utility of Latin in the practice of every 
liberal art, in the converſation of the enlightened, and 
in the ſtudy of the maſt admired modern which 
abound in Latin quotatians, in alluſions to the claſſica, 
and in words which cannot be fully underſtood with- 
— Ls 0h language from which they are 

Add to this, that the cX1reme tenderneſs of materoal 
affeQion will not permit that ftrit diſcipline to be ex- 
erciſed on a beloved fon, which, though it has no- 
thing in it of harſh ſeverity, reſembles not the ſoſt 
and indulgent treatment of the domeſtic nurſery. 
Scarcely any thing of value is brought to perfection 
without ſome care analogous to this ſcholaſtic diſcipline. 
The tree will nat produce its ſruits in ſufficient abun- 
dance, or with a proper flavour, unleſs it is chaſtifed.in 
ts luxuriances by the hand of art. It is requifite that 
the ſtubborn foil hould be broken by cultivation. The 
moſt ſerviceable animals are either uſeleſs or huriſul, 
till reduced to obedience by coertion. Man, above all, 
and accurate per- 


Emin, of lg p . | 

ins, of ill qualities no les. than good, in a fupe- 
degree, requires all the aids of art to correct his 
enormitics, and teach him to aft .a rational and con- 
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ſiſtent part in the theatre of the world. Although the 
inſliction of ſalutary diſciphine may give pain even to 
thoſe who know it to be ſa lutary, yet they mutt not, for 
the ſake of ſparing their own feelings, act in contra- 
diction to their judgment, and do an le inj 

to thoſe whom they moſt tenderly love. ve leni 
ty and indulgence is ultimately exceſſive rigour. 

With the excellent effects of Spartan diſcipline, every 
one is acquainted. Of the lamentable con 22. 
modern relaxation, daily experience furniſhes enam 
—— . and tractable. — 
m in there. emperance, dil „ modeſty, 
and humility, cannot be too early — Theſe 
will lead through the temple of virtue to the temple of 
honour and happineſs. In this progreſs, ftrit diſc ipiine 
will ſometimes he neceſſary; but let not the pretence of 
proper correction give an opportunity for the gratifica- 
tion of vindictive cruelty. Inhumanity, even in a-Buſby, 
admits not of palliation. 
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No. CXLIV. 
ON THE POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO ROWLEY. 
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 milcellaates which he ublified fn s verieds 


own? They 
ſuppoſe, by conjecture, and publithed in a ſeparate vo- 


counterfeit Rowley, but ſuch as prove, that the 
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polite ſcholars, and are conſidered as the moſt re- 
markable productions of modern poetry. We have 
m:1y inſtances of poetical eminence at an early age; 
but neither Cowley, Mikon, nor Pope, ever produced 
any thing, while they were boys, which can juſtly be 
compared to the poems of Chatterton. ' The learned 
antiquarics do not indeed diſpute their excellence. 
They extc] it in the higheſt terms of applauſe. They 
rattle their favourite Rowley to a rivalry with Homer; 


argument 
againſt the real author. Is it poſſible, fay they, that a 
boy could produce compoſitions fo beautiful and fo 
maſterly? That a common boy ſhould produce them 
is not poflible ; but that they ſhould be produced by a 
boy of an extraordinary genius, ſuch a genius as is 
that of Homer and Shak ſpeare ; ſuch a — as ap- 
pears not above once in many centuries; though a pro- 
digy, is ſuch an one as by no means exceeds the bounds 
of tend credibility. 

That Chatterton was ſuch a genius, his manners ard 
his life in ſome degree evince. He had all the tremu- 
lous ſenſibility of genius, all its excentricities, all its 
pride, and all its ſpirit. Even his death, unfortunate 
and wicked as it was, diſplayed a magnitude of ſoul, 
which urged bim to ſpurn 4 world, where even his ex- 
alted genius could not vindicate him from contempt, in- 

, and contumely. : 

Againſt the opinion of his ſuperiority of genius, the 
are triumphantly But what is there 
that all which are attributed to him were really his 
are collected after his death; collected, I 


lume with all the typographical errata of the haſty 
pam — th + 2 inted. But in many 
of pieces which were con pars 3 2. 

ius, not indeed equal to of the 


there are marks of 
| boy 
who wrote them could write better. In the 
antient all his attention had been exerted. It was 
the 0 gr” fm been the greateſt, object 
of his life, to raiſe himſelf to future eminence by the 
| inſtrumentality 


* 
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inſtrumentality of a fiditious poet of a former age. 
Nights, if not days, were devoted to the work ; tor 
we have it on record, that he uſed to fit awake in his 
chamber during the ſilence of midnight. But the little 
compoſitions which he wrote for the ines, were 
either written in a careleſs mood, when he relaxed his 
mind from his grand work, or in a moment of diſtreſs, 
when an extemporary —_— copy of verſes was neceſ- 
fary to procure him a halfpenny roll and a draught of 
ſmall beer. When he found that the editors were more 
defirous of quantity than quality, and amidſt the nu- 
merous volunteers in their ſervice, ſeemed backward 
to en with one who wanted a ſtipend, he forefaw 
— even - 2 — — — 1 — could not be 
ied He ſaw, is indignant ſpirit. 
RE boy | ſhort and evil were thy — but 
thy fame ſhall be immortal Hadſt thou been — 
to the munificent patrons of genius But waſt thou 
not known to one? If fame report thy treatment truly, 
it was not kind of thee, Horatio ; it was not like thyſelf, 
for thou art gentle in thy nature. Waſt thou not conſi- 
dered as the oracle of taſte, the inveſtigator of all that is 
curious in arts and literature ?—!t was then, at laſt, thy 
only pride and pleaſure to bring to light a catalogue of 
royal and noble authors. — What thou to do with 
reptiles ? with a poor, friendleſs, and obicure charity- 
boy? Beſides, exclaims Horatio, it was a forgery, —a 
horrid, a vile forgery— linpoſtors are not to be encou- 
raged—But let us aſk thee, didft not thou put a falſe 
name to thy own romance, —to thy own poor — 
tion, for ſuch it is when compared with the ſubſime ex- 
cellence of Chatterton ? HK, indeed, thy negleR& of the 
poor boy aroſe from miſtake or inadvestency, and L 
think it might, the generous Public freely forgives thee ; 
but if from pride and infolence, the preſent and all fu- 
ture times will probably reſent an omiſſion, which haſ- 
tened one of the greateſt geniuſes which England ever 
knew, at the age of a boy, to that b-urne lrom which 
no traveller returns. i 
"Unfortunate boy ! poorly waſt thou accommodated 
during thy ſhort ſojourning among us ;»—udcly waſt 
thou treated,—corely did thy ſeeliag toul fuffer from 
the ſcorn of the unwortay ; and there are, at lait, thoſe 
Ma 5 who 
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glory. Severe too are the cenlures of thy morals. 
the gloomy moments of de ſpondency, I fear thou baſt 
uttered impious and blaſphewous thoughts, which none 
_ can defend, and which neither thy youth, nor thy bery 
ſpizit, nor thy fituation can entenuate. But let thy 
more rigid cenſors reflect, that thou waſt literally and 
ſtriftly but a boy. Let many of thy biuereſt enemies re- 
fle& what were their own religious principles and whe- 
ther they had any, at the age of fourteen, fifteen, and 
ſixteen. Surely it is a ſevere and an unjuſt furwile, that 
thou wouldeſt probably have ended thy life as a victim 
of the laws, if thou hadſt not finiſhed it as thou didſt; 
ince the very act by which thou duiſt put an end to 
thy painful exiſtence, proves, that thou thoughteſt it 
better to die, than to ſupport life by theft or violence. 
The tive errors of a boy who wrote from the 
ſudden ſuggeſtions of paſſion or deſpondency, who is 
not convicted of any immoral or diſhoneſt act in con- 
ſequence of his ſpeculations, ought to be excuſed and 
ned to oblivion. But there ſeems to be a general 
and 8 diſlike to the wy. T7 of the 

z a diſlike which many wil ready to impute, 
e of reaſon, 
to that infolence and envy of the little great, which 
cannot bear, to acknow ſo tranſcendent and com- 


manding a ſuperiority in humble child of penury 
— 


Malice, if there was any, may ſurely now be at reſt; 
for ** Cold he lies in the grave below. But where 
were ye, O ye friends to genius, when ſtung with dif- 
appointment, diſtreſſed for toad and raiment, with every 
frightful form of human miſery. painted on his fine 
imagination, poor Chatterton ſunk ia deſpair ? Alas! 
ye knew him not then, and now it is too late. 
For now he is dead ; 


D 


ene 
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my praiſe. Thyſelf thou haſt emblazoned ; thine own 
monument thou haſt erected. But they whom thou 
halt delighted feel a pleaſure in vindicating thine ho- 
nours trom the rude attacks of detraction. Thy ſenti- 
ments, thy verſe, thy rhythm all are modern, all are 
thine. By the help of gloſſa ties and diftionaries, and 
the peruſal of many old Engliſh writers, thou baſt been 
able to tranſlate the language of the preſent time into 
that of former centuries. Thou haſt built an arificial 
ruin. The ſtones are moſſy and old, the whole fabric 
appears really antique to the diſtant and the careleſs 
ſpectator; even the connoifſeur, who pores with ſpec- 
tacles on the ſingle ſtones, and inſpeQs the moſſy con- 
cretions with an antiquarian eye, boldly authenticates 
its antiquity ; but they who examine without prejudice, 
and by the criterion of common ſenſe, clearly diſcover 
the cement and the workmanſhip of a modern maſon. 
But though I cannot entertain a doubt but that the 

were written by Chatterton, yet I mean not to 
dictate to others, nor will I engage in controverſy. I 
have mg my feelings as thole of a reader, who, 
though he reſpeQs the ſtudy of antiquities, diſlikes the 
blind prejudices of the mere —— F leave the 
weapons of controverſy to be wielded by thoſe power- 
ful champions in the cauſe of Chatterton, a T yrwhit 
and a Warton. I give a fingle vote for Chatterton 3 
but I can make no intereſt in his favous. 


No. CXLV. 


ON THE MORAL TENDENCY OF THE 
WRITINGS OF STERNE. 

T is the privilege of genius, like the ſun, to 
I every obje Conc it emits its luſtre. If * 
ence of its light and heat be directed on deformity 
itſelf, ſomething of an agreeable tinge is communi- 
cated ; and that which naturally excites horror and 
aveiſion, begins at lafl to pleaſe. ius, like the ſabu- 
lous power of a Midas, ſeems to convert all it touches 
into gold, ard with the n tbe 
philoſophers ftone, to tranſmute the to the pureſt 
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common ſenſe and common have repudiated, 


metal, Hence it has happened, that doctrines which 


are no ſooner recommended by writers of genius, than 
they are received without debate, and admired as the 
ultimate diſcoveries of improved philoſophy. Let the 
fame opinions be advanced by a dull writer, and even 
the vain and the vicious, whom they tend to encourage, 
will refute and diſa vow them from principles of pride 


and of ſhame. 
a fine particle of real genius, if 


That Sterne 
our reaſon were diſpoſed to deny it, our ſenſations on 
pony him will fully evince. It is, I think, an infal- 

e 
power 


proof of real genius, when a writer poſſeſſes the 
of ſhaking the nerves, or of affecting the mind in 
the moſt lively manner in a few words, and with the moſt 
perfe& ſimplicity of language. Such a | 
ouſly marks both a Shak\ 


a moſt 
exalted merit beſides, and above the praiſe of genius. 
There never was a Heathen hiloſopher of any age or 
CINE 3 Wn, 
the benignant doctrines of a general philanthropy. 

has corrected the acrimony of 2 ſmoothed 
the aſperities of natural tem and taught the milk 
of human kindneſs to flow all-cheerily (it is his own 
) in gentle and uninterrupted channels. 
o heve cfeicd fo amiable a purpoſe is a great 
praiſe, a diſtinguiſhed honour. I lament that the praiſe 
is leſſened and the honour ſullied by many faults and 
many follies, which render the writings of Sterne juſtly 
and greatly reprehenfible. 

If we conſider them as compoſitions, and are guided 
R of ſound criticiſm, 
and by thoſe ſtandards of excellence, the rectitude of 
which has been decided by the teſtimony of the politeſt 
ages, it will be neceffary to pronounce on them a ſevere 
ſentence. The great critic of antiquity required, as the 
conſtituents of a legitimate compoſition, a 
inning, 2 middle, and an end. I believe it will be 
iftcult to find them in the chaotic confuſion of Triſtram 
Shandy. But, diſregarding the tribunal of Ariſtotle, 

| to 
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to which the modern to do not con- 
ſider themſelves as amenable, it will fill be true even 
by the decifins of reaſon and common ſenſe, that his 
abound with faults. 

""OCwiy his adwaye bean deemed ene of the 

eſt errors of which a writer can be guilty ; and there 
have been few readers, except thoſe who thought that 
the acknowled t would derogate from their re- 
tion for ' wiſdom, who have not com that 
riſtram Shandy is in many places di ally obſcure. 
The admirers of Sterne extol his wit. ButT believe 
it will be found that his wit is of the loweſt kind, and 
the eafieſt of invention ; for is it not for the moſt N 
alluſive obſcenity ? a ſpecies of wit to be foun 

its fulleſt perſeQion in the vulgareſt and vileſt haunts of 
vice ? It is indeed, eaſy to attract the notice and the 
admiration of the youthful and the wanton by exhi- 
biting looſe images under a tranſparent veil. It is true 
indeed there is uſually a veil, and the decent are there- 
fore tempted to read; but the veil, like the aſſected mo- 
h 
tate cor 

The praile of humour hes been lavidhed on him with 

iar bounty. If quaintneſs is humour, the praiſe. is 

all his own, and let antes and Fielding bow their 

_ to Sterne. They who admire Uncle Toby, 

DoRor Stop, nd Corporal Trim, as natural order 

ting true humour in their manners and 

fied are little acquainted with nature, and 

have no juſt taſte for genuine humour. It is evident 

that the author meant to be humorous and 

witty, and many of his readers, in the abundance of their 
good nature, have taken the will for the deed. 

But till obſcurity, till obſcenity, till quaintnef, till 
impudence, N mere wantonneſs, wildneſs, 
223 in w Triſtram 

e the rank to which it has 
— by 1 and Es, by » libertiniſm, 
will de con- 
blaſphemy by the idolaters of Sterne ; but 
12 not ſour that milk of human kindneſs 
hich they may have wbibed from his writings ; and 


_——_— I know that this 
fidered as 


"_ 
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to an exceſſive degree of which many ſoft and effen.inate 
affected ly pretend Let their philanthropy re- 
& awhile their reſentment, and 1 will venture to 
predict, that time will inſenſibly ſtrip the writer of 
thote honours which never belonged to him. 
ut will you allow his ſermons no merit? I allow 
ſome of them the merit of the pathetic ; bat the labo- 
rious attempts to be witty and humorous have ſpoiled 
the greater part of them. The appearance of fincerity 
f the beſt beauties of a terman. But Sterne 
ſeems as if be were laughing at his audience, as if he 
had aſcended the pulpit in a frolic, and preached in 
. Had he however written nothing but his 
ſermons, he would not bave been cenfured as the de- 
ſtroyer of the morals and the happineſs of private life. 
here are, indeed, exquiſite touches of the pathetic 
interſperſed throughout all his works. His pathetic 
ſtories are greatly admired, The pathetic was the 
chief excellence of his writings ; his admirers will be 
diſpleaſed if one were to add, that it is the only one 
which adn.its of unalloyed applauſe. It is certainly this 
which chiefly adorns the Sentimental Journey ; a work 
which, whatever are its merits, has had a pernicious in- 
fluence on the virtue, and conſequently on the happi- 
neſs of public and private ſociety. 
— at 
ut if, 


That ſoftneſs, that affected and exceſſive ſym 
firſt Gght, that ſentimental aFeRftion, which is 

in diſguiſe, and which is ſo ſtrongly inſpired by the Sen- 
timental Journey, and by Triſtram Shandy, have been 
the ruin of thouſands of our men and counti y- 
women, who fancied, that while they were breaking the 
laws of God and man, they were actuated by the fine 
feelings of ſentiments! affection. How are di- 
vorces multiplied fince Sterne appeared ! 

Sterne himſelf, with all bis pretenſions, is faid to have 
diſplayed, in private life, a bad and a hard heart ; and [ 
ſhall not heſitate to pronounce him, though many ad- 
mire bim as the firſt of philoſophers, the grand promoter 
of adultery, and every ſpecies of illicit commerce. 
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No. CXLVL 
on THE WEIGHT AND EFFICACY WHICH 
MORALITY MAY DERIVE FROM THE. 
INFLUENCE AND EXAMPLE OF 


THOSE WHO ARE CALLED 
THE GREAT. 


T is true, indeed, that the world abounds with 
moral inſtruction, and that there is ſcarcely any 
good thing ſo eaſily obtained as good advice; but it is 
leſs true, that moral inftruftiona and good advice 
to poſſeſs a very ſmall degree of influence in 
buſy walks of active life, In the church, we hear the 
ſcriptures read and ſermons preached ; in the library, 
we itudy and admire the morality of the philoſopbers ; 
but how few, in the actual purſuits of ambition, of inter- 
eſt, of pleaſure, and even in the common occupations and 
intercourſe of ordinary life, ſuffer their conduct to be 
regulated by the prece pi of a Solomon, of a Socrates, 
or of Him who was greater than either! 
No ſentence is triter, than that all example is 
more powertul than precept ; but when the exawple 
is ſet by the rich and the great, its influence on the . 
herd of mankind becomes ii reſiſtible. What can books 
effect? what avail the gentle admonitions of the retired 
moraliſt, againſt the examples of lords, dukes, and 
Eaſt India Nabobs ? Can the ſtill ſmall voice of conſci- 
ence be heard by thoſe who liye in the goiſe and iumult 
of pleaſurable purſuits? or can the mild doctrines of 
the bumble Jeſus be attended ta, amid the agitations of 
the gaming-table, and the debaucheries of a brothel ? 
A vicious nobleman, or profligate man of faſhion, con- 
tributes more to extirpate morality, and diminiſh the 
little portion of bappineſs which is allowed to mankind, 
than all the malignant _— the ſceptics, from 
Mandeville and Bohoglroke, down to the feeble and 
cowardly, yet congeited writer, who infinuates bis cor- 
rpt and | opinions under the jair ſemblance of 
an elegant hiſtory. I cannot help obſerving, when I 
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think of that laſt and recent attempt, that it reſembles 
that of the evil ſpirit, who, when he beguiled L 
mother of mankind, and ruined . 
the ſoſt words of an affected eloquence. 
was however curſed ; but the wily hiſtorian 4 > 
to a court, rennaded with pieces of honour and ad- 
vantage, and eagerly enrolled in the — Coy 
of a mighty and a chriſtian nation. 
It is certainly true, that when a beſtows 
liar honour on men who have written the 
religion of the country, and who have im ought 
the King of kings, it muſt loſe the reſpect and 
attachment of all good men. TL of a country 
is unqueſtionably worthy of more folicitude in its 
ation than the political conſtitution, however 
excellent and 2 Kin Ang all * fo minions 
and prerogatives, lawgivers a ws, are com- 
9 hatin of rel re gion, on which 
the temporal and eternal w of every individual 
throughout the empire. What avails it, that under a 
ſucceſsful adminiftration the French are beaten, and 
the Americans ſcourged for the fin of rebellion, if 
the ſame adminiſtration ruins our beſt, our ſweeteſt 
hopes ; thoſe which rely on the protection of a kind 
Providence, and thoſe which cheer us in this vale of 
mifery, by the bright gleams of a fun which ſhall rife 
to ſet no more 
But ſuppoſing the narrow-minded miniſters of 2 
government ſo involved in gawing, ſenſuality, and tem- 
poral concerns, as to view all religion as impoſture, 
and all modes of faith as political contrivances ; yet 
ſurely they act inconſiſtently with the dictates of their 
own mean and low of wiſdom, when they extir- 
pate, by their example, that religion which they allow 
to be politically uſeful. What ideas can the multitude 
_— of the truth or advantages of a religion, when 
= y ſee thoſe who openly _ and 2 te —_ diſ- 
lieve it, poſſeſſing the grea the 
inting biſhops, and . 
a ee 
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muſt feel an honeſt i tion, if a man were raiſed 
to the chancellorſhip of England, in whoſe diſpoſal are 
ſo many eccleſiaſtical preferments, who was a bully in his 
profeſſion, and in private life a whoremaſter ? Who can 
wonder that a thouſand little imitators of him ſhould 
think it a mark of ſpirit, wiſdom and abilities, to 
follow his ſteps in the paths of vice, and, if poſſible, to 
exceed his enormities ? mann 
2 WEN to the head of 
a profeſſion They cannot but believe, that thoſe Who 
are reputed to be ſo much wiſer than themſelves, and 
who are evidently greater, in a worldly ſenſe of the epi- 
thet, muſt have choſen that ſyſtem of opinions, and that 
plan of conduct which are moſt likely to be juſt and ra- 
* If my Lord, or his Grace,” 


ypocrite, 

„ morality a uſeleſs reſtraint on the liberty of nature. 
„Welcome then, univerſal libertiniſm ! and let us 
„ haſten to the houſe of the bharlot ; let us drink the 


occupations, and juſt in the 
ment of their debts. But the man = 
them a total oſis. lives in a ſtate of 
faſhionable ſeparation from his wife, whom he treated 
to 


cruelly and wickedly. He keeps a miſtreſs. 
is a conſtant ſcene of intemperate feſtivity. 
days are, in a peculiar manner, devoted 
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gaming,and debauchery. He would as ſoon think of 
ing to heaven as to the church; and as to paying 2 
it is quite unfaſhionable, and he has genteeler methods 
of expending his money than on the low tradeſmen 
who fupply him with nothing elſe but neceffaries. 
Who, that has any pretenſions to faſhion, could bear 
to neglect a horſe-race and the gaming table. merely 
to fatisfy the greaſy inhabitants of e-market ? 
Such is 2s the example of the great neighbour. 
Now I aſk, whether the refiraints of a common 
educatidn.or of common principles, whether the max- 
ims of books or the admonitions. of ,preachers, can 
counterbalance the weight of ſuch an example, ren- 
dered brilliant by riches and grandeur, and till far- 
ther recommended by the patronage of a king, and 
the authority of office? Vice and miſery. are commu- 
nicated from him, firſt to his neighbourhood, and then 
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No. CXLVI. 

ON THE PROFLIGACY AND CONSEQUENT 
MISERY OF THE LOWER,CLASSES, 
AND ON THE MEANS OF 
PREVENTION. 


ive and benevolent man can 

look down for a moment on the lower walks of 
without feeling his com powerfully excited. 
On whatever fide he turns, he beholds human nature 
ſadly degraded, and ſinking into the molt de 

wretchedneſs, in proportion as it recedes from iis natu- 
ral and its at Ken — perfection. Ye philoſophers, who 
exert your ingenuity to explode, as unneceſſary, the 
little virtue and religion that remain among us, leave 
yaur cloſets, awhile, and furvey- mankind as they are 
te und in the purlieus of a.great metropolis, in the haunts 


of Old Drur MPS pg ne 

22 3 
whether your hearts do nat ſmite you on 

the recall ion, that you have exerciſed thoſe talents 


gave you for purpoſes, 
in ly nes down the fences of morality! Let him 
who.coolly controverts the diſticQion between moral 
yg non, and who, inſtigated by vice and 
Idly fights a gainſt the religion of Jeſus, and the com- 
fortable — of grace and redemptian, _— to 
the cells of the convift, to the condemned hole, and 
rue the midnight hour with the murderer who is 
ed to fall a victim on the marrow to. the juſtice 
8 Ab! little think the conceited 
who fit calmly at their deſks, and teach men to 
at all chat is ſerious and facred, to what an abyſs of 
miſery the actual practice of their ſpeculative 1 
will reduce the poor loſt child of Adam ! 
t on this, and poſſeſſed hearis capable of hol 
they would ſhudder at the tendency of their writings, 
and henceforth employ their — 1 hu- 
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and ſubſtantial happi y, W 
- companied with health and innocence, is not ca 
but wallowing in vice, involved in the perplex 
fraud, haunted by the fears of deteQion, and diſtreſſed 
and tormented with the diſeaſes of intemperance, it 
becomes ſuch a ſtate of wretchedneſs and wickedneſs as 
can only be exceeded in the regions of infernal torture. 


nity ? I have no efteem for that ſpecies of politics 
which pretends to purſue a national good independently 
of the happineſs of individuals; and I cannot help 
thinking, a ſyſtem of government which derives any 
part of its wealth from the wretchedneſs of the greater 
= of its ſubjets, not only deſective but diabolical. 

0 e intoxication. for the fake of encreaſing 
2 it may be natural in a 
of ſharpers, is an idea ſo mean, fo baſe, fo 


be ſtigmatiaed with immortal mfamy. 
and miſeries of the lower claſſes chiefly 
the multiplication of houſes of public I 
is a truth which none have ever controverted. 
ps no effectual and permanent remedy 
* without the interpoſition of the legiſla 
ning the number of public houſes, and in 
a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the characters of thoſe to 
a llowed. 


th 
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to the legiſlatuge, we muſt ſeek, in other reſources, for 
the alleviation of a diſeaſe which perhaps the legiſlature 
' alone can radically cure. | 
1 Naw it is certain, that much of the profligacy of the 
plebeian order ariſes from extreme ignorance. All men 
purſue with ardour the poſſeſſion 13188 
D 
i , and jor to jets, in 
the mind of a wretch born in a cellar or a garret of 
Kent-ftreer, or Broad St. Giles's, almoſt ſtarved with 
cold and hunger during his infancy, beaten, reviled, 
abuſed, neglected while a boy, and conducted to man- 
hood amidſt the moſt ſhocking examples of cruelty and 
fraud, of drunkenneſs and debauchery ? Is it probable 
that, for the moſt part, he ſhould have an idea of an 
other good but the poſſeſſion of money, and the i 
gence of the groſſeſt ſenſualit A 
ud 


ciples or habits of virtue to in him from ſecret 


tunate brother! for a brother we muſt acknowledge 
thee, deformed as thou art with rags, and loathſome to 
the eye of delicacy.— Hapleſs boy ! if thou hadſt 
known purer pleaſures and better objects, thou wouldeſt 


homeleſs, unbeloved, unregarded, 
knowing of the means and motives of an 
try. Thou falleſt a victim to the laws 1 
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ments that fo immediately tend to ſnatch the loweſt 
wretchednefs and ruin as that. of the Ma- 
and if my praiſe could contribute to effect 
j of its inſtitutors ſhould be immortal. But 
their own Arne and that God, in whoſe 


7 contribute more to their happineſs than the moſt mu- 
117 nificent among their pecuniary beneſactors. In a great 
1 and commercial nation honeſt induſtry will ſeldom 
Rr. 
cannot he ing 1 ar utility and i - 
ce of the a The chund-dicer we api to all; 
valuable in ion in every duty of human life is 
" gratuitouſly, Our Saviour, who knew and 

ER ns one 1 * to 

have de in a peculiar manner, ſor the 

poor ; and the poor of this country have the goſpel 
preached to them, if they are willing to liſten to it, in 
every part of the kingdom. But it is a melancholy 
truth, that the poor in general, but eſpecially thoſe of 
the metropolis, let to avail themfelves of this 
_ fingular and unſpeakable advantage. Thoſe __— 
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ON SOME PASSAGES IN ARISTOTLE'S RHE- 
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verſation, They lay the deepeſt | 
conclave of cardinals, ne combination of conſpirators, 
no confederacy of thieves, ever deliberated with more 
i ſecrecy, Connections are fought with 
the moſt painful ſolicitude. No. arts and no afſidunies 
are neglected to obtain the favour of the 


- Their 
hearts pant with the urmoſt anxiety to be introduced to 
a family of diſtinction and opulence, not only becauſe, 
the connection gratifies their pride, bi 
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| 269 
his own eaſe and happineſs to their advancement. 
He may feel a virtuous pleaſure in his conduQ, which 
may ſoothe him under every circumſtance of difagreeable 
toi! or painful ſubmiſſion. But it is obvious to obſerve, 
that the moſt artful of men and the greateſt ſlaves to in- 
tereſt and ambition, are tly unmarried men ; and 
that they were unmarried, their caution and ti- 
midity would never permit them to take a ſtep which 
could never be revoked. Themſelves, however una- 
amiable, have been the only ohjefts of their love; and 
the reſt of mankind have been made uſe of merely as 
i ir mean 2 and ſelfiſh gra- 
man 


being perpetually reachi 
can —— raſp, of being 


the Zan whoſe co appears ſo 
charming to the eye, and whoſe flavour ſo delicious to 
the imagination. TIL 
le = any Yor baggy. ” *. 
ingenuous viour oneſt, unſuſpi- 
cou heart, diffuſes a ſerenity over lik. — 
day, when no cloud conceals the blue ether. nor 
a blaſt ruffles the ſtilneſs of the air ; bur a crafty and 
ning boſom is all tumult and 1 
id to reſemble a miſty and diſardered "THAT way 
er. 
The one raiſes a man almoſt to 2 
ight ; the other ſinks him to a level with the powers 
. — and es ill 
in the breaſt ; ms it till it 
8 5 
Ka open a WOUS di not | 
ful and moſt copdugite to private ;neſs, but pro 
e of many virtues eſſential ia the, welfare 
ſociety. What is fociety without confidence ? But i 
— 2 Fram, wiſe © — ans 
recommended among many w advice and example 
have weight, ſhould univerſall prevail, in whom, and 
in what we be able to confule ? It i already ſhock- 
| 4 ing 


be 
in the comfortleſs climate af * poor 
rank « 
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ing to a liberal mind to obſerve, what a multitude of 
papers, parchments, oaths, and ſolemn gements 
are ed, even in a trivial negociation. the con- 
trary, how comfortable and how honourable to human 
nature, if promiſes were bonds, and aſſertions affidavits ! 
What pleaſure, and what improvement would be derived 
from converfation, if every one would dare to 

his real ſentiments, with and decorum i 

but without any unmanly fear of offending, or ſervile 
defire to pleaſe for the fake of intereſt ! 1 dd 
honeſt means and from the motives of friendſhip 


and philantbropy is a duty ; they who ſtudy the art 
of p e 
characters, thofe which hr leaſt to pleaſe, and 
which appear, when the maſque is removed, the moſt 
— 

jects 
will always be 
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A REMEDY FOR DISCONTENT. 
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thoſe who poſſeſs all the 
Something i is 
opulent their condition, 


ns 


— — aca 
are diminiſhed. Poker! oy 1 
i ha ppy to their or 
i honours. Their appetite is no le(s 
table than their taſte faſtidious. * 
But there yet may remain a remedy. thoſe, who 
miſerable among riches and grandeur, leave, for a 
g moment, their elevated rank, and deſcend ſrom their 
N palaces to the humble babitations of real and unaffected 
ö woe. If their hearts are not deſtitute of feeling, they 
will return from the fad icenes to their cloſers, and on 
their knees forth the ejaculations of gratitude to 
that unive Parent, who Ts iven them abundance, 
and e ted them from the thoufand ills, under the 
which the ter part of His children drag 
ife. end of ſpending their hours in 
| brooding over their own i evils, they” will de- 
vote them to the alleviation of real miſery — 
nnn in the neglected 
ene half of the world knows not how the 
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tend, and with affected folicitude fee} the healthy pulſe, 
which, however, they dare not pronounce 1 * 
they ſhould give offence, by attempting to ſpoil the re- 
* fined luxury of fancied woe. To be ſuppoſed always 
ill, and conſequently to be always exciting the tender 
attention and enquiries of all around, is a ſtate fo 
charming in the ideas of the, weak, Juxurious; and 
indolent minds of ſame faſhiopable ladies, that many 
ſpend their lives in a perpetual ſtate of imaginary con- 
yaleſcence. There is ſomething fo indelicate in being 
err 
very fi very high-bred lady, is almoſt ready to 
faint at the idea. From exceſfive indulgence, the be- 
comes at laſt in reality what the at fit only fancied 
herſelf, a perpetual invalid, By juſt retribuiion, the 
is really puniſhed with that wretchednels, of which 
the ungratefully and unreaſonably complained in the 
midſt of health, eaſe, and opulence. | 
One might aſk all the. filterhood and fraternity of 
rich and healthy murmurers, Have you compared 
your ſituation and circumſtances with that of thoſe of 
your fellow-creatures who are condemned to labour ia 
the mines of Peru? Have you compared your 
ſituation with that of thoſe in your own country, who 
have hardly ever ſeen the ſun, but live c | in 
tin mines, lead mines, flone and coal pits ? 
Before you call —— who's fwwy of the 
in which unſortunate are 
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ful, their ints are not J. The clergy» 
when are called upon to viſit the fick, or to bap- 
tine new-born iafants, are often ſpeQators of ſuch ſcenes, 


as would cure the diſcontented of every malady. The 
following repreſentatian is but too real, and may be pa- 
ralleled in many of its circumſlances, in almoſt every 
The miniſter of a country village was called upon to 
baptize an infant juſt born. Tae cottage was ſituated 
on a lonely common, and as it was in the midſt of 
the winter, and the floods were out, it was abſolutely 
nece to wade the lower room to a ladder, 
which inſtead of ftajirs. The chamber (and it 
was the only one) was ſo low, that you could not ſtand 
upright in it; there was one window which admitted air 
as freely as light, for the rags which had been ſtuffed 
into the broken panes were now taken out to contribute 
to the ing of the infant. In a dark corner of the 
room ſtood a ſmall bedftead without furniture, and on 
it lay the dead mother, who had juſt expired in labour 
want of aſſiſtance. The father was fitting on « 
ittle ſtool by the fire-place, though there was no fre, 
endeavouring to keep- the infant warm in his 
ſom ; five of the ſeven children, half naked, were aſk- 
ing their father for a piece of bread, while a fine; boy, of 
bout three old, was ſtandiog by his mother at the 
22 to do, Take me, 


* knee 
hitherto kept him dumb, and. 
in a ſtate of temporary inſenſibility, burſt out in a 
torrent of tears, and relieved his heart, which ſeemed. 
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as it would go, and informed the poor man that the 
—— a, to whom ſhe had gone, would fend 
ſome relief, Nea 
to her own who had delivered herſe 

of twins is the Eſquire's hovel. Relief indeed was ſent, 
and a little contribution afterwards raiſed by the inter- 
poſition of the miniſter. If he had not ſeen the caſe, 
c , and a thing 
Miniſters and medical practitioners are often witneſſes 
to ſcenes even more wretched than this; where, to 
y, cold, nakedneſs, and death, are added, the 
guors of lingering and loathſome diſeaſes, and the 
torment of excruciating pain. A feeling heart among 
the rich and the great, who are at the time que- 
rulous withaut caute, would learn a leſſon in many a 


garret of Broad St. Giles's or Shoreditch, more effica- 
ne 7 bmes of Os word or Boine ghs- 
RN. 

not and applauding a mode 
of char o ke much encownged in this metopo, 
which is indeed diſtinguiſhed above all others for the 
wiſdom and variety of its eleemoſynary inftitutions. 
vifoed ot their own habjeaion — and patients 
vin t their own habita — . 11. ſicians of allowed 
kill diſtin character. | will only take the 


tited a 
Kill with, be 
to expreſs a that ſome regulations may 
made to prevent this noble deſign from being perverted, 
like many others, to parpoſes of private intereſt. 
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ON THE UTILITY or RELIGIOUS CEREMO- 
IS, AND OF ADMIT TING MUSIC AND 
EXTERNAL MAGNIFICENCE IN 
PLACES OF DEVOTION. 


F all en] 
Cheb ras 
- of reaſon, it would be unneceſſary to have rec to 
exte;nal objects in producing devout and virtuous affec- 
tions. 
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tions. eee 
2 - ——＋◻⏑. e 
improvement, are wes and ignorant; RY 
among the wiſe and learned there are none who are 
conſtantly exempted from the common infirmities of 
human nature, it becomes expedie 
of operating on the foul through the medium of the 
ſenſes. It was for this reaſon, that in all i 
munities the officers and offices of religion 
ſurrounded with whatever is calculat 
attention, to intereſt the heart, to ſtrike the eye, and 
to elevate the 1magination. 
[ cannot help thinking, therefore, that thoſe well- 
reformers, who 1 nldend 
— are unacquainted with the nature of 
man, or influenced by narrow motives. They mean 
perhaps, to ſpiritualize every thing, and the purpoſe 
is laudable ; but they know not, or they confer not, 
ſuch as are thefe of the vici 
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duty, or any native or acquired ſentiments 
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brutes, and they muſt remain ſo ; for there is x 


No. 152. 


EDS of 
ew ima penetrate 
of the ſenſeso the t foul. 


\ that we admit muſic in the eſta- 


N ar ear. Por in 8 where organs 
2 to be found, the performers are too fond of 
their powers of execution, to be willing to play 
thoſe | mple tunes which can alone affect the minds of 
the fimple and uninformed. 
e- eee The of 
g St, PauPs cathedral with the productions of 
—_ Many artiſts, it is faid, have offered to 
contribute the efforts of their ingenuity. Some ſcruples 
have ariſen to impede the deſign. In this age they 
cannot be puritanical. 1 really think that j us paint- 
ings would produce a defirable effect on the morals of 
the lower c But if painting is not to be admitted, 
there ſurely can be no objection to ſculpture. Weſtmin- 
= ry hat 2 nn be Se. Prot 
venture to that our ity 8 
equally na I the event will not take place 
LS = ts cond artiſts as Bacon, ox if painting 
is admitted, ſuch as Reynolds, Weſt, and Romney. 


CLI. 


ON- THE PRESENT STATE OF PARLIAMEN- 
TARY konnen. 
N taking 2 view. of 
* mean to conſider it as totally i 
politics, and ſolely as a 8 of li 


and memorable 

page of a Livy. 

ſays his Majeſty, 
forbearance 


„ have ated with the fame temper, anxious to pre- 
vent, if it had been poſlible, the effuſion of the 
« blood of my ſubjects, and the calamities which are 
„ inſeparable from a ſtate of war; flill hoping, that 
« my people in America would have diſcerned the 
« traitorous views of their leaders, and have been con- 
« vinced, that to be a ſubject to Great Britain, with 
all its co ces, is to be the freeſt member of 
any civil ſociety in the known world. 
. 2 
« general, and is manifeſtly carried on for the purpoſe 
of eſtabliſhing 


The object is too important, the ſpirit of the Britiſh 
++ nation too high, the reſources with which God hath 


independ pire. not 
« dwell on the fatal effects of the ſucceſs of ſuch a plan. 
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kitten! 
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| gb ſpirit of the Britiſh nation would be re- 
the huwiliating nece Icati 


ly make long Accuftomed to brow- 
beat the evidence at the bar, and dictate on the bench, 
ſome of them have retained their inſolence and effrontery 
when advanced to the woolfack. But noiſe, obſtinacy, 
and imperious diftation, though even an upftart chan- 
rs 
man taſte, e 
oratory. Its rough and boi vehemence may, 
indeed, frighten a puiſne race of peers into an implicit 
acquieſcence with the will of a miniſter, but it will not 
deterve the eſteem of thoſe, who, in the recefles of 
their libraries, appreciate its merit as a work of litera 
ture. A few dukes and lords in oppoſition have not 
deficient in noiſe nor in violence, but their bar- 


been 


141 
ir 
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in libraries, as models of claſſigal ele- 
indeed, 
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b 
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7 
= 
E | 


a fingle volume 
the orators of the upper houſe, which can be pr 
as « claffical or ſtand in competition with the ora- 


tions of Cicero? I thiok it neceffary to repeat, that my 
remarks have not the leaſt reference to party. I am 
in ſearch of an orator to whom the epithet of claſſical 

may - 
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iption. No; the charges againſt me are all 
« of one kind, that I have puſhed the general prin- 
* ciples of general juſtice and benevolence too far; 
* further than a cautious policy would warrant, and 
* further than the opinions of many would go with 
« me. la every accident which may happen through 
« life, in pain, in forrow, in depreſſion, and diſtre 
« I will think of this accuſation and be comforted.” 
There are not, indeed, many of the members who 
. furs — 1 I 
not an opportunity of judgi " as of Mr. 
Burke's. We muſt, — acknowledge our great 
obligations to the ingenious Mr. Woodfall, the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle, whoſe memory ſeems equal to 
the inftances of which we read, but which do not 


No. Clin. 
A LIFE OF LETTERS USUALLY A LIFE OF 


COMPARATIVE INNOQCENCE. 
©» nee he tk hc te Log Rs of. 6 
ſtudious life, that it withdraws the ſtudent from 
e turbulent ſcenes and purſuits, in which it is ſcarcely 
leſs difficult to preſerve innocence than uanquillity. 
Succeſsful ſtudy requires ſo much attention, and en- 
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of arts and 
cannot pre vent the vices and the woes W 


or to the common herd of men, 


ſciences 


hich muſt ariſe 


late our private 
0 end — 


and being 


Re etc with pure and exalted pleaſures, is not us- 


of ſeeking delight in the groſſer grati- 


1he chief 


with 
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yacancy of intellect, and from an inability to expatiate 
on general and generous topics. But whatever be the 
ve of them, ere 
injurious to private inefs,, ard to the ſpiri 
2 iable religion, than DAE and detraction. 
The man oſ reading is under no temptation io calumni- 
addy ay. om the detect of ideas, or a want of 
taſte for liberal and refined converſation. He intereſts 
himſelf in bis neighbour's happineſs; but does not pry 
into the affairs, yr 8th foo ment on the domeſtic ar- 
iy, Moſt of the topics of 
andal are too little and too low for him. He will not 
his elevation low enough to pick the dirty 
the ground. His thoughts are engaged in 
and ſpeculative ſubjefts, far removed from all 
to excite envy, jealouſy, or malevolence. 
of A is one of the frequent 
ice; but he who loves a book will never 
employment, The purſuits of omg. ae 
and they preſent to the mind a deli — 
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But his purſuits have uſually a title to much greater 
praiſe than that of being inofferfive. Soppoſe him in 
any of the liberal profeſſions. If a clergyman for in- 
ſtance, be devotes his time and abilities to the prepi- 
ration of diffuaſives from vice, from folly, from mi- 
conduct, from infidelity, from alt that contributes to 
vate the wretchedoeſs of wretched buwman nature. 
ere the pleaſures naturally reſulting from literary 
cupation ate improved by the ſublime ſenſations of N 
benevolence, the comfortable conſciouſneſs of advant- 
ing the trueſt happineſs of thoſe among our poor fel 
low-creatures who have not enjoyed the advantages of 
education. In the performance of the godlike ofiice 


of 
3 prieſt, there is a neceſſity of ſerting an 
example, and — 


of preſerving decotum of character; a 
which conduces much to the ſecurity of inno- 
cence. Ir is often a peu kappineſs to be placed in a 
rank where, to the reſtraints of conſcience aud mora- 
„ate added the fear of peculiar ſhame, loſs, and 
grace, neceffarily conſequent on ill bekaviour. Hu- 
man nature wants w_ ſupport to keep it from lap- 
flag into depravity. Even intereſt. and a ſolicitude 
reputation, when, in ſome thoughtleſs intertal, the 
lars of virtue begin to totter, may ſtop the fall. "The 
poſſeſſion of a valuable character which may be loft, 
and of a dignity which muſt be ſupported, ate often 
vety uſeful auziliaries in defending the- citadel agzinft 
the x aſſaults of paſſion and rewpration. 
Since, then, the purſuir of letters is attended with 
many circumftances peculiarly favourable to innocence 
and conſequently to enjoyment of the pureſt and moft 
roy ſpecies, they who have been fixcd in for de- 
able a life as a life of learning, ought to be grateful 
to Providence for their fortunate lot, and endeavour tu 
make the beſt return in their power, by devoting their 
leiſure, their abilities, and their acquirements, to the 
glory of God, and the benefit of mankind. * 
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STYLE, FROM USING THE WORDS 
AND PHRASES OF SCRIPTURE. 
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E 1 


ON THE ADVANTAGE WHICH MAY BE pr 
RIVED TO THE TENDER AND PATHETIC 


is certain y 
fail to pleaſe the moſt cultivated 
ir aſtoniſhing ſublimity, they have 
exquiſitely tender and pathetic. Our 
preſerved them in all their 
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ON THE FIGURE 


TIMENTS FREELY. 
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y wiſhes to obtain the object. 
who eagerly to obtain, uſually purſues the moſt 
probable ſucceſs, But dſhi 
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Ne oo Teer affected 18. renounce 
nt, but it comes unſought for, as 

* if it comes at all. TY 

favour of the public, and the appro- 

heart, I think it neceſſary to con- 


ir reſentment by 
nothing of that kind of which I can 
Arrows from the hand of a recluſe, like 
„ like a weapon from the 
the attacks of the mo- 
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and anſwer the venal purpoſe of their by a 
rapid fale. Have we not many true hiſtories, elegant 
ia their ſtyle, abounding with matter moſt improving to 
the heart and underſtanding, and calculated ” intereſt 
and entertain, in a bi ee, by gratifying cu- 
riofity ? Unleſs . — 2 to — 
we muſt confeſs that ſuch books are capable of furniſh- 
ing more pleaſure, excluſively of the improyement, than 
anonymous and unauthenticated anecdotes, memoirs, 
novels, voyages, travels, lives, and adventures. 

There are thoſe who have read more volumes than 
the profoundeſt ſcholars in the nation, who yet are 
unac quainted with the elements of ſcience, with the 
molt intereſting facts of true hiſtory, with the maxims 
of philoſophy, with the beauties of ſtyle, and with the 
extent and force of the languoge- They have read in- 
attentively what indeed was fcarcely worth attention ; 
and they have immediately T_ what was too fu- 

tile to deſerve remembrance. ay ns jud 
ment ſufficient to poi o—_—_ oks, and re 
lutisa to purſue dictates of tfeir judgment, they 
would have enriched their minds with ineſtimable trea- 
. fures, and 


* 


erſoas advanced in labdut ing 
neſs and infirmity, have an unqueſficoable right to 
amuſe themſelves with whatever can innocently alle- 
viate their evils, and enable them to pal: 

reren i | 
ing, like their diet, may be light and more adap 
to ack) 


Rantial novriſſiment, But in youth, . 


4 fickly palate, 'than to afford folid and” ſub- 


| dt 2 
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who would voluatarily confine himſelf to the weakneſs 
and infipidity of water-gruel ? 

It is, indeed, lamentable to obſerve young perſons 
of lively parts, and with a love of reading, devoting 
thoſe years and thoſe abilities, which might reader 
them valuable members of fociety, ro ſuch ſtudies 2s 
tend only to diſſipate their ideas, to vitiate their morals, 
to womanize their ſpirits, and to render them the 
daſtardly and degenerate ſons of thoſe to whom it was 
Sas diſtinction to bear the name of 

ritons. 
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@N A METHOD OF STUDY, WRITTEN BY 
_ - RINGELBERGIUS. | 


HERE is a little treatiſe on the method of 
ſtudy, written by Ringelbergius, which, in the 
two laſt centuries, was a great favourite among ſcholars, 
and contributed much to animate their induftry. The 
learned Erpenius acknowledges himfelf originally in 
debted to it for all his acquiſitions. He met with it at 
the age of ſixteen, and, in conſequence of its ſuggeſtions, 
though he was then totally averie from a ſtudiouslife, and 
had made no proficiency in ing, yet he afterwards 
became a diſtinguiſhed ſcholar. The treatiſe had be- 
come ſcarce, and ius generouſly printed a new 
edition, that others might partake of the benefit which 
he had bimfelf enjoyed. He publiſhed it with the 
title of Liber ver Aureus, or the truly Golden Treatiſe. 
In the epiftle to the reader which Erpenius has pre- 
fixed, he ſpeaks of the animating effect of the book in 
terms ſo warm, and with ſo much ' gratitude, that a 
ſtudent would be wanting to himſelf not to gratify bis 
cus ioſity, by at leaſt giving it a peruſal, It 8 
contains many paſſages which tend to encourage the 
ſcholar in bis purſuits, and to infpire him with an 
gw ad enthuſia fm, like tha 
drum trumpet, as 
ttle. I believe there could 
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and ſeriouſly devoted to letters. A ſevere critic, or a 
lover of ridicule, will find much both in the matter 
and the ſtyle to cenſuę and deride, But till there is 
ſomething ſo hoceſt and ſo warm in this writer, that a 
g20d-natyred mind cannot help being entertained even 
with his abſurdities, and inclined' to overlook them 
amidſt the greater abundance of valuable advice. I be- 
lie ve the copies are not very ſcarce, and earneſtly re- 
commend, bath to the young ſtudent and the lover of 
luerary curiofities, to devote half an hour to the pe- 
ruſal of it, if it ſhould fall into their hands. 

elbergius was a oo man, not onl 
1 path learning and in the but in the 2 
of mechanical writing painting, and engraving. 
Indeed theſe were his employments, 
and he did not 8 IN 
t ſuch was the force of hig genius, 
that be then deer He was certain] 
2 man of genius, and though not correct in his 
languag e, yet he wro je wros Latin with much mor e ſpiric 
and x of the Dutch and German 
writers of his He acquired the Greek 
and could alnio repent Homer from beginning to end. 
He was well verſed in various ſciences, and wrote in- 
geniouſly upon them: but his tracts are, I believe, 
more curious than uſeful. He would have been an ex- 
cellent writer, and profound philoſopher, had he lived 
in an age when the follies of judicial aſtrology were ex- 
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ON THE FOLLY OF SACRIFICING COMPORT 
10 TASTE. 


forts and conveniences, the abſence of which 
no elegance can ſupply. Since however, they have 
of external ene 


to the gratification A nn 
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interior materials and ſubſtance. Many ſhew a dif- 
poſition in every part of their conduct, ſimilar to that 
of the Frenchman, who had rather go without a ſhirt, 
than without ruffles ; rather ſtarve as a count, than 
enjoy affluence and independence as an honeſt mer- 
chant. Men idolize the great, and the diſtinctions of 
faſhionable life, with an idolatry fo reverential and 
complete, that they ſeem to miſtake ir for their duty 
towards God. For to uſe the words of the 
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en THE EXAMPLE OF HENRY THE FIFTH, 
AND/THE OPINION THAT A PROPLIGATE z 
"YOUTH 18 LIKELY TO TERMINATE ' 
IN 4 WISE MANHOOD. 


4 HERE are thoſe who-coaſider early profligacy 
1 as'a mark of that ſpirit, — 1 — 
produce in the ſubſequent periods a w a 
virtuous character. The example of Henry the ſiſth 
is often cited in confirmation of their opinion. Shak- 
ſpeare has indeed repreſented his errois and reformation 
in —— a light, that many r oo 
a. man beginning career in riot 

— 7" While there is 


an appearance of ſpirit, 
wy = ten hae 7 JO ſth has been applied 
nant to heirs t of a crown. If, the fu- 
is found to be initiated in the exceſſes of 


rue king is fu 5 
ſenſuality, it is a preſage, we are 
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parents, and to chuſe the right way, that they may 
— to him who often bas dandled them 
in his arms, nor to her at whoſe breaſt they hung in the 
ſweet and innocent period of their infancy. is in- 
deed a melancholy conſideration that 
have been the delight of their parents duri 
— 9 — K ——— ey often 
ea and a curſe. They thoſe out of 

„ * he them into it. They embitter 
the old of who devoted the health and 
7 walthmond Sad 
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Let it operate as an additional motive in ſtimulating 


us to preſerve our innocence, that with our innocence 
we preſerve our ſenſibility to the charms of nature. It 
is indeed one of the rewards of innocence, that it is 
enabled to taſte the pureſt pleaſure which this world can 
beſtow, without the uſual conſe of pleaſures, re- 
morſe and fatiety. The man of a bad heart can find no 
delight but in bad defigns and bad aQtions—nominal 
joys and real torments. His very amulements are of 
— connected with the injury of others, and with 
a thouſand painful ſenſations which no language can ex- 
preſs. But the mind of the honeft, fimple, and in 
ous, is always gay and enlivened, like ſome of the | 
ern clunates, with a ſerenity almoſt perpetual. Let a man 
who would form an adequate idea on the different ftates 
of the good and bad heart, with reſpet to happi 


e the climate of Otaheite with that of Terra del 
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ON THE PECULIAR BASENESS OF VICE IN 
NOBILITY. 


ANY, who have been raiſed to titles and eſtates 
M by the virtue or good fortune of their anceftors, 

io conſider themſelves as privileged to infringe all 
the common reſtraints eſtabli by a regard to de- 
cency, by moral philoſophy, by natural and by reveal- 
ed religion. They have noble blood in their veins, there- 
fore they preſume that the world was made for them to 
take their paſtime in it. Who, they enclaim (with a 
volley of oaths and execrations) who ſhall dare to ſay 
to us, thus far ſhall ye go, and no farther ? Rules, laws 
and modes of ſuper ftition were made far the canaille, for 


the muſhroom race, who ſprang from dunghills, and on 


whom the ſun of royalty has never ſhed its luſtre. Scarce- 
ly any of the antient philoſophers could boaſt of this no- 
ble hood, and ſhall they pte ſume to cjQate to a noble- 


man, that is, perhaps, to a baſtard of King Charles's 
75 ; flrumper, 
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| ſters, tyrannical ;neight — 4 — — of 
We I Oy Ln 
they almoſt ceale by ſamiliarity to excite his ani- 
All this wap be true, it will be faid ; but 
will is nat. be due of any other equal number of men ? 
L zentzsttonfiirm:that it will not. The power,rapk,and 
opulence, of be nobility, added to bad 
lead them 


$39 


of manly ſprit; and all who are decent and regular, 


puſillanimous, 
prejudiced, or 


what experience refutes, that the enor- 
mities of the nominal great are not worſe than thoſe of 
Sr denied that their influence on 
2. The 
mankind are weak and il|-educated ; but 
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ON APFECTATION or EXTREME DELICACY 
AND SENSIBILITY. TIES 


XTREME Denicacy, ſo eſteemed at pi | ferior | 
ſeems to have been unknown in times — pleafur 

It is certainly a great refinement on human Was nol 
refinements are never attended to in the defire-« 
tions of war, and the them 3 

the ma! 

der tha 

facial c 

ners ine 

they pleaſe, infallibly ener vate Men 
That tenderneſs which is amiable in a ſtate of perſec᷑t Woes. 1 
civilization, 1s iſed as a weakneſs among unpoliſhed feeling 
nations. } at the ſmalleſt circumſtances which tine CO 
are diſagreeable, it cannot the idea of danger hearts. 
and alarm. So far from exerciſing the ſeverities which of pur 


are fometimes politically neceſſary in a rude ſtate, it 


„rere 
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ſtarts with horror from the fight, and at the deſcription 
of them. It delights in the calm occupations of rural 
life, and would gladly refign the ſpear and the ſhield 
for the ſhepherd's crook and the lover's garland. But 
in an unformed community, where conſtant danger re- 
quires conftant defence, thoſe diſpoſitions which delight 
in eaſe and retirement will be treated with general con- 
tempt ; and no temper of mind which is deſpiſed will 
be long epidemical. 

The antient Greeks and Romans were the moſt civi- 
lized people on the earth. They, however, were un- 
acquainted with that extreme delicacy of ſentiment 
which is become univerſally prevalent in modern times. 
Perhaps ſome reaſonable cauſes may be aſſigned. The 
ſtoic philoſophy endeavoured to introduce a total apa- 
thy, and though it was not embraced in all its rigour 
by the vulgar, yet it had a ſufficient number of votaries 


mg 
regulation of the , inſenſibility ſoon paſſed a 
the vulgar, for what it had no claun to, a philoſophical 


indifference. 


them a ſuperiority. 
the manners and ſoftens the temper ; and it is no won- 


by nature with every. 
t perfection. But their mode of | 
rather to harden, than to mollify their 
hearts. Politics and war were the only general obj 
of purſuit. Ambition, * well known, renders 
| 2 
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other paſſions ſubſervient to itſelf; and the youth who 
had —— ne had 
endured the ha a campaign, thoug might 
yield to the allurements of — would not have 
time to attend to the refinements of delicacy. But the 


pemod \ . 
is moſt ſuſceptible of 
Whatever diſpoſition tends to ſoften, without weak- 
ing the mind, muſt be cheriſhed ; and it muſt be al- 


encreaſe their pleaſure. It 

| liznant paſſions, which are the ſources of the greateſt 

| miſery in life. It excites a ſenſation in our 
nn 

the hi - wa 
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alive all over, and N oaches to ſore- 
neſs, avoids the conteſt im which —_— he muſt be 
hurt. He feels injuries neves committed, and reſents 
affronts never intended. Diſguſted with men and man- 
ners, he either ſeeks retirement to indulge his melan- 
choly, or, weakened by continual chagrin, conduct 
himfelf with folly and i 
How then ſhall we avoid the extreme of a diſpoſition, 
which in the due medium is productive of the moſt ſalu- 
tary conſe ? In this exceſs, as well as all others, 
reaſon be called in to moderate. Senſibility muſt 
not be permitted to fink us into fuch a ſtate of indo- 
lence, as effeQtually repreſſes thoſe ny fentiments, 
which may very al conſiſt with the moſt delicate. The 
| er mildneſs is commonly united with the greateſt 
tude, in the true hero. Tendernefs joined with 
reſolution, forms indeed a finiſhed character, to which 
reafon, co-operating with nature, may eafily attain. 
The affe&arion of great ſenſbility is extremely com- 
mon. It is however as odious as the reality is amiable. 
It renders a man deteſtable, and a woman ridiculous. 
Inftead of reheving the aſſlicted, which is the neceffary 
effect of genuine ſympathy, a charaQter of this fort fltes 
from mitery, to ſhew that it is too delicate to fupport 
the ſight of diſtreſa. The of a toad, or the 
johring of a carriage, will cauſe a paronyſm of fear. Ir 


To have received tender heart from the hand of 
D the — 5 bigheſt 
enjoyment. To have guided its em the dic- 
tates of reaſon, is to have acted up to the dignity of 
man, and to have obtained that pin of 

heart was conftituted ſuſceptible. y 
hudable in itſelf, never be rendered 
alfeQtation, or injurious to i 
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ON TRUE PATIENCE, AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM INSENSIBILITY. | 


TOWEVER common, and however intenſe the 
evils of human life may be, certain it is, that 
eviis equally great, do not affect all men with an equal 
degree of _— z and the different manner of ſuſtain- 
ws evils, arifes from one of theſe two cauſes, a natural 
iofenſibility, or an adventitious fortitude, acquired by 
the exertion of the virtue of PaTizncs. 
Apathus, when a ſchool-boy, was not remarkable for 
: ner of apprehenſion, or brilliancy of wit; but 
though his progreſs was flow, it was ſure, and the ad- 
ditional 8 of ſtudy, which he enjoyed by 
1 being free from thoſe avocations which vivacity and 
q warmth of conſtitution occaſion, made him a tolerably 
' good ſcholar. The ſullenneſs of his deportment, how- 
ever, alienated the affections of his teachers; and, upon 
the ſlighteſt miſdemeanours, he often underwent the 
puniſhment of the rod, which he always bore without a 
tear, and without complaint. | 
He bad not long been at ſchool, before his father and 


mother died of a contagious fever. Preparatory to the 
diſcloture of fo mournful an event to an orphan fon, 
many ui ions were taken, many phraſes of condo- 


| lence ied. At length, the maſter took him aſide, 
and after ſeveral obſervations on the inſtability of human 
affairs, the ſuddenneſs of death, rhe y of ſub- 
miſſion to Providence, and the ine ſſicacy of forrow, told 
him, that bis parents were no more, To this, youn 
Apathus replied, by obſerving, without any viſible 
te ration in his countenance, that he ne, 
of that kind bad happened, as he not received his 
letters at the ufual time ; but that he had not faid any 
thing on the ſubje&, as he thought his being poſſeſſed of 
A fine fortune by the event, was a matter that concerned 
nobody but himſelf: Por (fays he) as the death was 
* ſudden, there probably was no will, and my father 
„* being pretty warm, as they call it, and I being an 
only foo, I think I ſhall be very well off. Here be 
N Was 


hed e 
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was interrupted by his maſter, who was now defirous 
of ones: dngrep of 1hag wich which he hed defore been 
ſolicitous. to -prevent.—* And are you not affected 
„ (faid he} with the loſs of the dea friends you had 
*in the world?“ ns Sir (replied the inſenſible) 
* have juſt now been teaching me to ſubmit to 
idence, and telling me we muſt all die, and 
« the like ; and do I not praQtiſe your precepts?” 'The 
maſter too much aſtoniſhed to be able to anſwer, 
and haſtily left the young man's who probably conclud- 


* 
ed the day with a of gingerbread, or a game at 
Soon after he left ſchool, he took it into his head to 


ſand pounds; and be conſidered that ten thouſand 
pounds would pay for the lady's board. When the little 
prattlers were arrived at the age when none can behold 
them without pleaſure, they were ſeined with an unſa- 
pox, and ſeverally carried from the 


together with n an advanced 


ſtate of 8 "Ther, at laſt, Apa- 
thus was ob and lift up his hands 
to heaven—at the A 
— 2 nn 


all which he bas borne with ſeeming fortitude. He is 

duced to that ſtate, in which gentle- 
Sings within the purlieus of St. 
yy D 


laughs 
billy m wear — i wanker 
and down the world —— N 
Apathus affords e inſtance of that 
of bearing affitions which ariſes from natural 
. Stoicus will give us a better idea of Pati- 
virtue. 


4 
that period at which. wind begins 
— n . 
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ren, is called ſhamefacedneſs. He could never enter 2 
room full of company without ſhewing his diſſ t eſv. ** 
violent fuffyfion of luthes. An he #voided the 

commiſſion of faults, rather through feat of ſhame * 
of puniſhment. In ſhort, an — quiſite ſenfibili 
the Ling ime that i geve him the wolf tes dey be, 
* oſed him to the 4 uffliction. Thus, 


"acqubinited with e gh a evils before to 
0 


. e — a 


——_—_ y.of mankind, appears almoſt — from the 
common attacks of ill-fortune: but if there were no 
other inſtances of the peculiar miſeries of the ſtudent, 
Stoicus alone FS evince the ground heſſneſs of fuch 
an opinion. 2 — Gas to 
anticipate 9 ; fre ſr tie,” 
was little inclined to fit 2 — oy 1 s con- 
ſiderable thare of reputation. Influenced by his love of 
fame, he ventured to appeal to the public taſte, and 
— ſent into the world a performance of great 
but as the work wanted ſome popular attrac- 
— it was foon neglected, and ſunk into oblivion. = 
An evil of this Kind. , the merchant or the 
manufacturer may 121 Se. They, how- 
_— 2 with oe RN [deve/iien in 14-4 
me predicament, now the an 
tormented the diſcomſolate ne anguiſh his di 
ment was the firſt aſſſiction of his life, and on thi he 
long meditated without intermiſſion. He has not 2 
ventured to publiſh, and therefore has had no * 
unea ſineſs from the i of the man xe headed mon- 
ſter: but the evils of his private life have been n 
and affliftive beyond cone ' The death of an 
amiable wife, a conſtant ſtare of deines expeQutions 
— diſappointed, have eoncur red to overwhelm 
INI their efforts have been fruitleſs. The re- 
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which 


> generally is a taſte for ſolid 


gination, when 
are lutle attended to.  T 
no truly claſſical hi 
colleftions of fafts, 


city has, indeed, been 
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One evening laſt autumn, as | was in the fields 
near the city, to enjoy a little freſh air, 10h rved a man, 
ſomewhat advanced in years, and of a compoſed aſpect. 

in the ſame path with myſelf, ſeemingly in 
a conſiderable time neither 


D. 
cellent ſermon at an ering ture, and, as Was his 


farther converſation, 1 found my- 


2 ood old dmother's 

on « direBiots whe Foo TD it) 4 
appoint me the bearer int -book 
« bound in purple mot occo. — —4 — 
Gons, perhaps, I owe all my oddities; and you will 
eafily imagine what a queer fellow I am, when | in- 
form you, that I put my family to the inconvenience 
of dining, en Sundays, a full hour ſooner than com- 
; on, for po ocher reaſon in the world bur that I ma 
© do. my duty towards my Maker, by 2 
222 While my neighbours are at the 
CCC II ets 
| an evening le ; often follow a 
** famous preacher of a charity ſermon, with all the ar- 
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* any church, within the Bills of Mortality, without 
T 2 hn puſhed, and ſqueezed, and trod 
* upon, and ftiflect to as ſometimes happens to 
* thoſe who follow more faſhionable diverſions ; nay, 
* und Fcanfit the whoſe time without be in in the leaſt 


% overheated. = n 

Now, „ 
ſuppoſe | may 
of it. 


«« ſorts of pulpit cloquence, | 
« without vanity, to be ſome 

* however, expect that I ſhall bring 
© neſs of my remarks 'A 
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No. CLXV. 
ON THE SUPERIOR VALUE OF $OLID 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN CICERO AND LOAD 
| CHEST E A FIELD. , 
Efſe quam wideri. 84211. 


Cicero. ISTAKE me not. I know how to value 

the ſweet courteſies of life. Afﬀability, 
attention, decorum of behaviour, if they have not been 
the virtues, are certainly 
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Cheſt. 1 could be a little angry, but, as bienſeance 
forbids it, I will be = philoſopher for once. A- propos, 
pray do you reconcile your, what ſhall I call it—your 
addreſs to thoſe rules of deeorum, that gen- 
tleneſi of manners, of which you fay you know and 
teach the iety as well as myſelf. 

Cic. To confeſs the truth, I would not advance the 
arts of embelliſhment to extreme refinement. Orna- 
— — = r has a 
connection with etfeminacy. In acquiring the gentle - 
man, I would not loſe the ſpirit of a man. There is a 
gracefulnefs in 2 manly character, a beauty in an 
and ingenuous diſpoſition, which all 
teachers of the arts of pleaſing know not to infuſe. 


ſhewn their unmannerly beads in it; 
diſh, animated with the conſcious merit 
or ſmalleſt buckles in the room, 
porary ton, would have laughed 
of countenance. Oh, Cicero, had you 
dern European Court, you would have 
gree of that undeſcribable grace, which is 
ornament, but may be the ſubſtitute of 
it was not your good fortune; and I make allow 
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ward wodes which delight 2 monkey nation. I will 


not ts in proving that is more va- 
ſuters But I muſt 
— ( 


converſed 6 wiah, yew 


ney. 1 — 2 5 
2 great 2 — Prejudice had elſe, — 


— 8 — 2 na- 
ture for an uninſtructed — intredyced into 2 
gerous world, who himſelf takes upon him the office of 


ſed uction, 


becauſe 
unen- 


16 the gantelGions of the 
2. 


true wiſdom, and withheld them on 
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CONJECTURES on THE DIFFERENCE BE- 


TWEEN ORIENTAL AND SEPTENTRI- 


degrees of yi- 
different climates. 4 


ONAL POETRY. 


HE produQions of the mind, like thoſe of the 


TZ 


northern 


—  —— 
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northern regions, where the nerves are braced by cold» 
thoſe works are the commoneſt, and attain to the greateſt 
perſection, which proceed from the exertion of the ra- 
tional powers, and the painful efforts of the judgment. 
'The ci like the” hardy pine, flourilh on the 
bleakeſt mountains; while the works of tafte and fancy 
ſeem to ſhrink from the rude blaſt, with all the tender- 
neſs of the ſenfitive-plant, and to require the genial 
warmth of a nearer ſun to give them their full lunu- 
riance and maturity. Ariſtotle, Newton, and Locke, 
were the natives and inhabitants of temperate regions. 
Experience indeed ſeems to prove, that all the mental 
pm degree of ſtrength and per- 

ion among thoſe who inhabit that part of the globe 
which lies between the tropic of Cancer and the Arctic 
circle. No and celebrated work of genius 
was ever produced in the torrid zone. 


iginally alike. 


to be 
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and acquires vigour by frequent exerciſe. He who is 
Er- by fuer xe, weather 


conſtantly preſents him with blue ſkies, luxuriant plan- 
tations, and ſunny prof] will find his imagination 
the ſtrongeſt of his faculties ; and, in the expreſſion of 
his ſentiments, will «rw in Rn ated. 


Hs magaton and in the moſt lively metaphors. 
u 


nation will be his diſtis excellence, 
R 
faculties ; and all the powers both of body and mind are 
known to acquire pes — exertion. He, on 
88 lot it is to exiſt in a leſs favoured 
E the globe, who is driven by the inelemency of 
climate to warm roofs, and. dend of baſking in the 
ſunſhine amidſt all rhe combined beauties of nature, 
flies for refuge from the cold to the blazing hearth of a 
ſmoky cottage, will ſeek, in the exerciſe of his reaſon, 
thoſe reſources which he cannot find in the actual em- 
ment of his imagination. Good ſenſe and juſt rea- 

will therefore predominate in his productions. 
= in the aildel of his flights, a methodical plan, 
— — he and reflection. will appear, on 
the irregularities of licen ĩous 


on by Giles not ide — — 
inati a „animated ſentiment, warmth 
all of which are the effects 


THE PROPHETS, or ISATAH IN PARTI- 
CULAR, AND ON THE BEAUTIES 
OF BIBLICAL POETRY IN 
GENERAL. 


Sibylline oracles owed their folemn air, their 

credit, and their power over the fancy, to the 
dark and difficult ſtyle in which they were compeſed. 
Vizgi's Pollo, ſuppoſed to have been written from a 
hint taken from the books of the Sibyla, ia the moſt ad- 


uncertainty. 
Obſcurity ſeems to have been the characteriſtic of all 


their poctical merit, though, 
Romans, it was probably no more 
tice to evade. if the event did got 


the Greeks and 
a ſtudied arti- 


ever, was to exerciſe 
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In an like the preſent, when all orders are, in 
ſome 2 addicted to letters, he certainly renders 
great ſervice to religion, and conſequently to ſociety, 
who unites taſte with theology, aud excires the attention 
of the careleſs and ical to thoſe books, of which a 
ſenſe of duty enjoins t — by letting their beau - 

ties in a new or a x li 
* And that — harry of the peculiar beauties of 
aiah is not it is nece to appeal to 
other proof — che common "feekors of mankind < 
evideat 8 the judgment of a popular writer 2 | 
own,. who, as he was, indi nd « beet bionſelf, wt! 
be allowed, by the moſt em Oy critics, who a competen 
judge of poe. Mr. Pope ———— 
— of bis ſhorter works ; but that 
it derived its chief merit from. Iſajah: there can be no 
doubt, and the amiable poet felt, a pleafure to acknow- 
ledge it. Though . to have been leſs a friend 
to religion on than to virtue, lected not the op ; 
portunity which this paſtoral 2 to form a chm 
pariſon. between Iſaiah and Virgil, i 
paſſages, fairly exhibited 1 in a . 


to be led, por re 
5 _m—_ 


Bur, after all, the reader muſt judge of the ſacred 
for himſelf. If he attends to what he feels, 
__— To remove e fingl dice, 


8 "> 
concern, is ua contribuih errut 1e the 
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with gratitude, the labours of the venerable Lowth, 
whoſe lectures on the ſacred poetry of the Hebrews, and 
obſervations on Ifaiab, bave _—_— in biblical litera- 
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And whatever is urged by men who are ill- affected to 
all eceleſiaſtical inſtĩtutions, there is no doubt but that 
at political, as well as moral, benefit is derived to 
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his ie, and the ardent flow of unaifeQed ety. * | 
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one of thoſe EG is to be adwired and not imi- 
tated, To excite a laugh from the pulpit, is to inſpire 


H-adapted to the in- 


the hearer' with a levity of temper 
dulgence of devotional Sue 
in w ich South flouriſhed 


epigrams. 

The fagaciou! Clarks — nor 56 wht 
Ade not the ambitious ornaments of rhetonc. 
rarely reaches the ſublime, or aims at the ſeem he 
but in @ clear, manly, flowing ſtyle, he deli 
moſt important doctrines, on every occaſion 
by well-applied paſſages from ſcripture. If he was not 
a ſhining orator, according to the ideas of rhetoricians, 
he was a very agreeable as well as uſeſul preacher. He 
was not orthodox in his opinions; à circum- 
ſtance which has lowered his character among many. 
Certain it is, that n 
world, had he confined his labours to practical divinity. 
Specujative and polemica] divinity — dats 
l any thing to moral 
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ON THE NEGLECT OF ANCIENT AUTHORS. 


IN A LETTER, 


to be lamented, that there ſeems to remain no general 
reliſh for ſolid erudition. very little veneration tor the 
inimitable productions of Greece and Rome, and but a 


z and for the fake of this empty 
— ONS wn ond of reading is our time 
devoted, without regard to improvement of or 
From neglefting the writers of antiquity, 
— inly 
lence is confined to modern authors, and that 
ancients can be admired only by prejudice and bi 
Even they who are cally 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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becauſe they have 
the ty dy of them, to Eine th. mori, and 1 
— the N arance, by ing 
that the know - of 4 + 1s not deſirable. Some 
there are, who, though they profeſs an admiration of 
the antients, . them not in the originals, becauſe 
they think it poſſible, without the of loading 
their memories with dead lan to taſte all their 

beauties through the medium of tranſlations. 
To thoſe who affirm, that an admiration of the an- 
cients is founded on prejudice, it is ſufficient to reply, 
that the unanimous applauſe of whole nations, for 


buted to implicit attachment, or ignorant wonder. 

As for thoſe who condemn the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, becauſe they will not take the pains to underſtand 
them, they are to be cenſured for their indolence, and 


deſpiſed for their artige ; and t bo read a Horace, | 


or a Virgil in an Engliſh tranſlation, however well 
perſormed, mult be told, that they will form no better 
idea of the inexpreſſible graces of theſe ts, than they 
would receive of the maſter-pieces of a Ra or a 
Guido, from the —_ of a mere cop In the 
transfuſion from one lang to another, as it has been 
frequently remarked, the ſpirit evaporates, and ſeldom 


any thing remains but a c — . . 


The matter may be pr 
bited, the hiſtorical part accurately ted ; = 


the manner, the ſtyle, the beauties of dition, which 


_ conſtitute more — half the excellence of the claſſics, 


can ſeldom be transferred to a modern language. They 
who read Tranſlations only, are like thoſe who view the 
figures of a beautiful piece of tapeſtry on the wrong fide. 

| muſt then earneſtly recommend it to you, it you 
wiſh to taſte the genuine ſweets of the claſſic ftreams, 
to drink at the fountain. | 


ages, cannot, with the appearance of reaſon, be attri- 
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ON THE RETIREMENT OF A COUNTRY 
| | wry TOWN. ' 


IN aA LETTER, 


Rome rus optas, abſentem ruſticus urbem 
Tallis ad afra. . Hox. 
S Hil, 6 | rn 
13 had a lucrative place in the Cuſtoms; 
but as his family was large, he was unable to 
leave us fortunes, and contented himfelf with placing 
us in ſuch firuations in the world, as would give us an 
oppot tunity of acquiring a decent proviſion, if we ſhould 
not be wanting to ourſelves. It was my lot, after hay- 
ing received a tinQure of claſſical education, to be put 
entice to « genteel buſineſs at the weſt end of 
the town, As ſoon as | was our of my time, I fer up 
for myſelf; and though I cannot boaſt that | was ever in 
a very great way, yet, by attention and frugality, I had 
accumulated, at the age of forty, a ſum fufficient to 
enable me to live in a comfortable manner, without the 
anxiety: and confinement of trade. A handſome legacy 
from a relation of my wife, at once determined me, in 
my lang meditated intention, to fell off at piime coft, 
and retire, 4 9h A. 100g 
I had always entertained a great idea of the happineſs 
of living in the country. It was, indeed, natural in one 
who had dwelt near torty years in a duſty warehouſe, 
amidſt the dirt, ſmoke, and noiſe of the Strand; and 
who had ſeldom made an excurfion beyond the cake- 
. Hogton, of the bowling-green at Hackney. © 
te morning, while I was revolving in my wind the 
idea, of retirement, 1 happened to caſt wy eye n n 
advertiſement in the newipaper, in which a tools, 
n, and grounds, in a market town, about five and 
thirty miles from Londoo, were announced to be let at 
fifty pounds a year. This appeared to me too advanta- 


? 


Faun 4 bargain to be heglected; . muſt know, 
| a - wy ſhop, the area of which 
5 Was 


Av1 Gi nt | i 

a ire 
— afford it, in a moderately 

I fet up « poſt-chaiſe, kept ſeveral 

1222 This placed me on a level 

with the beſt ſamilies in the neighbourhood, and ac- 

e e ee > 4 
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of criticiſm, but without the candour of benevo- 
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« the ſubjeft of characters but I have heard fome- 
« thing—” Here ſhe concluded with a whiſper, and 
in a great burry withdrew. 


ITde next houſe ſhe called in at, was the apothecary's. 


The apothecary was glad of a mouthful of news for his 
patients. His patients ſwallowed it ly, and ſoon 
evacuated — — on all their viſitors, 
who went home, in great ſpirits, to ſpread what the 
2 —— tamilies, and ſriends; — 
thus, in the ſpace 


twenty-four hours, it was com- 
municated over the whole pariſh. 

_ With reſpe@ to myſelſ, at the firſt weekly club after 
our arrival, the ſquire. the attorney, the apothecary, 
and two or three gentlemen ſots, who lived upon their 
means, as it is called, fat in judgment upon my charac- 
ter. After much debate, in which an equal portion of 
candour and diſcernment was diſplayed, I was found 
guilty of being a cockney, of never having bunted, of 
never having a partridge, of kee ping a poor table, 
and yet, at the ſame lime, living above my fortune ; 
and laitly, of having a great deal of pride that little be- 
came me. The reſult was, that though they ſhould 
condeſcend to call upon me, as long as my pipe of 
excellent Port laſted, yet I was not to be admitted a 

member of their jolly ſociety. 

It is true, I vit, and am vifited; but as I really do 
not take much pleaſure in a drunken bout ; as] am not 
very well fk.}led in farming or * from a 
tenderne(s of conſtitution, am obliged to be abſtemious 
in the articles of eating and drinking, we c 
ve more form in our meetings than cordislity. To 
mble together tor the fake of liberal and manly con- 
verſation is held infipid. My fons are never at home; 
and my daughters, who have been taught to ſet a high 
velue on mental accompli neither give nor te- 
ceive much ſatisſaction in the company of thoſe, who 
think is the very ſummit of education, io have learned, 
at-2 boarding-ſchool, to dance and play a minyet. ' 


The envy, the „and the impertinence of the 
lower — — penn leſs conſpicuous and trouble- 
fome than that of their ſuperiors. If we lend is buy 


| any 
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any body elſe, becauſe we are the rich new-comers. If 
my cow happens to break into neighbour Hodge's field, 
ſhe is pounded without notice, becauſe, ſorſooth, ſhe is 
the Londoner's cow. If we walk down the town, all 
the doors and windows are flung open, and crowded 
with ſpectators, juſt as it is in London at my Lord 
Mayor's ſhow. My poor wife and daughters and 
fattins are criticized with apogee. | = yy 
Whenever my ſervants go to any , a ſet of goſ- 
ſips make a point of meeting them, in order to aſk what 
I had for dinner, how much ſmall beer is conſumed by 
us in a week, and a thouſand fimilar ions. No lit- 
tle art is made uſe of to perſuade them that I am ftingy, 
and that my place is the worſt in the town ; though, 
to my certain knowledge, I am fo far impoſed upon, 
being a ſtranger, as that I am forced to pay a third more 
wages than any body elfe in the neighbourhood. : 
ing paſſes in my houſe but it becomes matter of 
general converſation. If a couſin or an old acquaint- 
ance comes from London to ſpend a few days with nie, 
no pains are ſpared to learn of the ſervants who and what 
he is; and if my ſervants know nothing about him, Miſs 
| Prue takes care to ſuggeſt, that he is in ſome low trade, 
a mere mechanic in his beſt ſuit of cloaths. If be ſhould 
take an evening walk with my daughters, unaccom- 
panied with me or my wite, he is going to be married 10 
one of them direftly. His name, his age, his origin, 
are immediately di the fortune on both Ges 


uhſtanding 
appearances to the contrary, we do not live happily to- 
gether. eee 
ig, nor change a ſervant, but I am called behind 
— fool for pains, and it is binted t 
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neyolent, but alſo an agreeable man. His family, all 
of whom have that elegance of mind which reſults from 
a taſte for letters, will be much with mine. 


village retreat. regret. 
that wretched intercourſe 


CURSORY THOUGHTS ON EPISTOLARY 
| WRITERS. 


W —— imſlf is hi 
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The Greeks, remarkable as they were for diverſity of 
compoſition, have not left many models in the epiſto- 
lary ſtyle. There is no doubt but that Xenophon excell- 
ed in it, though moſt of the letters which he wrote, 
have either not been collected or preſerved. Thoſe of 
Socrates, Antiſthenes, Ariſtippus, „Aſchi- 
nes, and Philo, have never been popular. Thoſe which 


genius of the tyrant, they are not admirable ſpecimens 
epi y cog y are better known 
from the violent diſpute they occaſioned between Bent- 
ley and Boyle, than from their intrinſic merit. In ſome 
part of that famous controverſy, Bentley fays, with his 
uſual acrinony, that Boyle had — wotſe 
by a bad edition of it. 
Cicero, the world's great model in the oratorical and 

_ the philoſophical, is no leſs eminent in the epiſtolary 
ityle. He rivalled his great patterns, the Greeks, in 
and philoſophy ; and he excelled them in his 

letters. His letters, indeed, were the genuine produc- 
tious of his unaſſiſted genius, and have a 
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which Dr. Middleton has inſerted in his life of Cicero. 
nn 
t bi but it is ſaid, he committed 

Ile 

There was an age when the letters of Pliny were 
preferred to thoſe of Cicero. They have, indeed, the 
glitter of an artificial poliſh, but they want the more 


captivating grace of natural beauty. They were 
— and they wear the ap 9 = 4 He 
who delights in elaborate highly finiſhed 

fition, will be gratified in the al of Pliny ; but he 


will at the ſame time regret, if he has a taſte for pro- 
priety, that this labour was not beſtowed where it 
would have been better placed. In a philoſophical 
diſcourſe, or a formal harangue, we expect the interpo= 
fition of art; but, in an we are better pl 
with the genuine effuſions of nature, than with the 
forts of ingenuity. 

G KN ight to the 
of Epiſtles, with which be diſtinguiſhed them. 


wholly deſtitute of a 
deed, are ſweet, as Qui id ; 
neſs which cloys, and can ſcarcely pleaſe any but a vi- 
tiated appetite. | 
After the Latin had ceaſed to be à living 
many excellent books of letters were written in it. 
was the univerſal language of learning. The literati 
of different nations, the languages of which would 
not repay the labour of cultivation, wiſely choſe to 
communicate their thoughts in the pure diale& of the 
court of us Some of the earlieſt of theſe are 
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and delicate. Sbenftone's are much read ; but it may 
be doubted whether they have that peculiar and ſtrik- 
ing excellence, which place them among the 
de % _ —_— though juſt] decried 
te as 
a moral inſtructor, r peculiar 
elegance. No man more cloſely and — ; imi- 
rated the French, in every circumſtance. he ago, 
he writes with perſpicuity, vivacity, and that g 
neſs which is ſure to pleaſe, and w ich be 1 
recommends. He is himſelf a proof of the 
1 for, with all his merit, he was certainl 
al, and yet obtained a degree of 
— ſolid writers have ſeldom poſſeſſed. 
n ſtyle z as if 
any one could ed to t vanety 
of > which ap tr of in 7 it 1s 
uld familiar letters, writ 
. affairs of life ; becauſe the mind is 


y at 


eaſe while the compoſed. But, even in theſe, 
there — arſe ariſes —_—_— requires elevat- 
ed and an —.— conſtruction. Not to 


raiſe the ſtyle on theſe occaſions, is to write unna tural- 
＋ for nature teaches us to expreſs animated emotions 
of every kind in animated 
The impaſſioned lover writes unnaturally, if he writes 
with the eaſe of Sevigne. The dependent | 
naturally to a ſaperior, in the. fyle of familiarity 
ſuppliant writes unnaturally, | 
dictated by diſtreſs. om, bo admits of every ſtyle 
but the peetic ; and what are letters but written con- 
verfation ? The great rule is, to follow nature, and to 


ve an * manner. 


* * 
1 r 
= .* 
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No. CLXXII. 


_ ON THE NECESSITY OF - EXERCISE, Aus- 
. MENTS, ;\AND AN ATTENTION ro 
HEALTHIN A LIFE OF STUDY. 


IN A LETTER. 


Happened- aceidentally to meet a fellow-collegian, 
with whom, before we were ſeparated by the ca- 


of fortune, I was intimately —. Surely 
it is he, faid I ; but, alas, how changed! pale, ema- 
ciated, with hollow and lack-luſtre eye, is this my old 
ſchool· fellow, whoſe ruddy _ and cheerful coun- 
tenance diſplayed — and ha is What can 
have reduced' my poor friend to ſo wretched a condi- 
tion-? lat or ſome- dreadful diſeaſe, muſt 
have ftolen away his youth; and hurried him to a pre- 
an 1 * 

While F was reflefting, he paſſed me without 
taking notice: — indeed to be ſo entirely 
wrepped up in contemplation, as to pay no regard to 
222 My curioſity and friendſhip were too 
much intereſted, to ſuffer him to leave me without 
giving ſome account of himſelf. I ſoon overtook 
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and he no ſooner recogniſed me, and perceived my ſur- 


priſe at his than he pr to the 
- rr — gt n 


by my 
rſuaded 


« myſelf I was advan in the career of gl , and, 
* with all the ardour 


— Fon heh 
moment of my life to the purſuit 
r 2 


4 fire to to qualify wyſelf for the public exerciſe, led me 
* to 
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„tion. The little pleaſure L took in the only ſociety 

* that was to be obtained, ſtil] farther confirmed me in 

— 1 When my reſoluti 
to 
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pleaſed, wah the chrafier of 2a odd, but 

e man. In this unmoleſted 15 found tis 
Mi hg rei oper ete courſe of ecclehiaſtical 
* tory. I acquired a knowledge of 
* ental languages to enable me to read the 
- I — of ſermons and 


"ENTS ST 
* cation was a love of learning. Yet I will be 
4, genuous as to own, I ſometimes formed a wiſh, that 


* of great labour, It flatters that nat 
tinction which we all poſſeſa, but it furniſhes no con- 
% venience in the time of want and infirmity. 
was in the neighbourhood a little living of one hun- 


« dred s year, with a bouſe and garden, in a ſtyle of 
which becomes a ſcholar, "The pa- 
who had al- 


decent e 
2 eſquire of the next 

« ways tieated me with fingalar 
k to fu his r ary 
« fnduce dim to w his 


< fox-bunter. 
was at laſt taken notice of 
7 — 4 
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* mended me to an eminent publiſher, as a proper 
fon to make an index to a very voluminous work. 


«Y y undertook the raſk, with a view to pleaſe 
o great a man, and finiſhed ir in Jeſs than a year and 
x half. The books were printed on a ſinall letter, 
« and this work did my eyes an injury which they will 
* never recover ; but it muſt be owned, on the other 
* hand, that the bookſeller gave me in return a bank 
note of ten pounds. An index author ſeldom ac- 
1 reputation. He is indeed ſeldom known ; but 
* to be diſcovered, the accuracy of his 
by LY the opinion of man , 2 kind of diſgrace 
to him. It ſeems to of phlegmatic 
- © dulneſs and of patient — rarely in the power 
* of It will not therefore be thought wonder- 
ful that this laborious work produced no other effects 
© than the injury of wy eyes, and the payment of my 
« raylor's ball, 
* In this I ſtil! continue, without any any profpet 
of change, unleſs when blindneſs, occaſion 
++ temperate ſtudy or the infirmities of age, ſhall — 
* me to . I am not of a diſcontented diſpoſition, 
* nor do | relate my condition with a to crimi- 
« nate others for neglect of me. Preferment I 
= ſought by thoſe methods which the world 
to be the beſt ſuited to procure it. I have 
ore no right to complain of the want of that 
« which | id no# rightly purſue. My motive for this 
Lu. — — — 
« miſer too attachment to 
* in en bd never diſcountenance an atten- 
* tion to literature. I ftill love it. I fill venerate 
* thoſe that have excelled in it. But a fincere x 
for many of the moſt amiable and'uſeful of my 
2 induces me to remind them, that they have a 
which requires a great attention, 
WE. — ag om: 785 — fron ulti- 
Z mately counterbalance t 0 t. 
diſeaſes ſuperinduced U 


* train of nervous 
2 P N eng 


«"agyerate my evils by 
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erer that I am the victim of 
9 r 
ſtone, the gout, the hypochondria, which have worn 
< out my tender frame, were derived from an attention 
+ unrelieved by the uſual and neceſſary relaxations.— 
Had 1 been wiſe enough to have mounted a horſe 
during the intervals of reading, and to have entered 


ö ppy old age. FO 

_ _ «© Fam philoſopher enough to bear with patience a 
„ condition which 1 cannot alter ; yet I ſometimes 
think, though without the leaſt of envy, that 
an old ſchool-fellow of mine, of a very different 
„Mer I remember I uſed 
* to laugh at him, and think him very filly, when, at 
the time we were at the Univerſity together, he uſed 
* to miſs an ingenious lecture for the fake of à ride, 
* Al ad the three ſhillings with which I ſhould 
* have bought a book, in the hire of a horſe. It is 
true, indeed, that he need not, and ought not, to 
have neglected his mental improvement, becauſe he 


- 


had many opportunities of relaxation after the hours 
« of ſtudy were elapſed. Yet if | judge of his conduct 
dy the effeQts of it at preſent, it appears to 


me in a leſs blameable light than it uſed to do. He 
is now at the age of fixty-three, for he was ſome what 
older than myſelf; and retains all the vigour and 
'* alertneſs of a young His countenance is bale, 


+ his limbs muſcular, and he reads the fervice and the 


« gaged in. a curacy in a ſporting country. His love 
n | 
« called the beſt 
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„ accompliſhments. My friend, however, admired her 
fortune, and found tio Giffculry in obtaining ber hand. 
„The living on which he now refides was paff of her 
„portion, and, though of no 2 value, yet it fur- 
niſhes him with a ptetty ſnug ſpotting-box He 
„ monly reads prayers in his boots and puts, while his 
* hunter ſtands neighing in the 4 honeſt Moſes 
« has twanged through his noſe the final and j 
* Amen. It is true, my old friend has no taſte, no 
elearning, no refinement, but he has, the uſe of his 
„ eyes, and a never- flow of ſpirits ; he can 
„walk as well as ever, has an excellent digeſtion, and 
* plenty to furniſh it with conſtant 8 

„ But his exaniple is not to be followed, fince he 
© has run into an extreme, more culpable, though leſs 
« pernicious to himſelf than mine is to me. Far hap- 
« pier and wiſer the philoſophical Euphranor, who, 
„ with the warmeſt affection for learning, reſtrained it, 
as he has every other inordinate_ attachment, by the 
rules of prudence; and by paying all the attention 
« which nature and reaſon require, to'his body' and to 
+ his mind, has advanced the condition of both to a 
* high degree of attainable perfeQion.” 


No. CLXXut. 


ON THE MERITS OF COWLEY AS A POET. 


i our Engliſh authors have fome- 
times fallen into a miſtake, which renders the 
truth of their ſtory ed. Their accounts are truly 

ics. The hero of their tales, tike the lover in 
the romance, is adorned with every good quality. Not 
content to relate facts with unpartiality, they extenuate 
what is culpable, and exaggerate all that can admit of 
commendation. In truth, they who have exhibited the 
lives of our authors, have ufually been the editors of 
their works ; and either from a real and natural fond- 
neſs for thoſe things on they have beſtowed care, 
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ſpoken too highly even of t merit moderate 
applauſe. But it is not wonderful the trader r 
ſents his own merchandize as the beſt in the n 


ente 


2 was famous im his day for | 4 


1 A —— the office of a 
diſplay his talents in a 
r= 1 Shieh the | Rowen rhetorfciats calle; 
demonſtrative. He diſcharged it well as an artiſt, 
wg as an accurate hiſtorian. By placing Cowley 
in the firſt rank of poets, he has in effe& degraded him 
from the ſubaltern ſtation which he had elſe preſerved 
unmoleſted. Dr. owed 1 his _ fame 
to the who had compared his to the gentle 
ad e ee the Times x and trad] pou 
compliment, perhaps from other motives than thoſe of 
gratitude ; for + the- h her Cowley was exalted, the 
greater honour was on thoſe wWhoch he 
commended. Of this celebrated Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Lord Orrery has ſaid, few men have ined a greate: 
character —— and few men 
have deſerved it leſs. And of the poet whom he 
praiſed, the great Dryden has with diffidence remarked, 
that ſomewhat. of the purity of iſh, ſomewhat of 
more equal thoughts, ſomewhat of ſweetneſs in the 
numbers ; in one word, ſomewhir of « finer turn and 
more lyrical verſe,” is yet wanting. + 
t . EY LION no poet has been more li- 
ed. Lord Clarendon has faid, be mide a 
flight — we all men ; Addifon, in his account of the 
Engliſh Poets, that he i 1 
bard; the Duke of Bucki upon his Tombft 
that he was the Engliſh Pindar, the Horace, the Vir- 
git, wha tg de te) 4 po And with 
reſpeR to the. harſhneſs 'of bis the #oquent 
Sprat tells us, r eee e 
as ſoft and flowing as one would have them, it was his 
Choice, and not his fault. 
Such is then infe laviſhed on a writer who is aow 
ſeldom tead.- Thit be could ever be eſteemed as a 
.R2 pindarie 
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fays himiclf, who, to the Halicarnaſſian, 
combincu the Net xas nie, or adopted the grand, 
as well as the ſweet. | Bing); 
That he had a taſte for Latin and wrote in it 
with elegance, the well-known Epitaph on himſelf, up- 
on his retirement, and an admirable imitation of Horace, 
are full proofs. But, ſurely, his rhetorical biographer 


makes uſe of the h , when be affirms that 
Cowley has excelled rhe themſelves He was 
inferior to many a writer of lefs fame in the Muſz An- 


ill he had grea 


But, after all the honours that have been accumulat- 
ed on his name as a » his great merit conſiſted in 


to poſterity, if his friends, from a miſtaken opinion of 
opriety, had not ſuppreſſed his private letters. Dr. 


letters 
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have beep an uopardopable omiſſion; for who ſhould 

Time, the great arbiter of reputation, has 1 
begun to. ſtrip the poet of his borrowed honours. 
critic, whoſe genius and judgment keep pace with each 
other, and who illuminates. every ſubject on which he 
treats, has allotted Cowley bis juſt ies of praiſe, 
and has given the world, in a judicious ſelection of his 
works, all that they poſſeſſed of real value. 

Of theſe the proſe forms a principal part. It is writ- 
ten in a ſtyle ſufficiently flowing, to prove that Cowley 
was not deſtitute of a muſical ear ; a circumſtance which 
countenances the opinion of thoſe who maintain that 
he affected a ——_ ſtyle. Was it a compliance with 
the taſte of the age, that induced him to affect defor- 
mity ? Unfortunate compliance with a ible taſte ! 


* Lee, Donne and 
onſon, were ee | poſſeſſed of great learning 
and ingenuity ; n 
compoſition, and will, therefore, ſoon be numbered 
con 


of fome 


 CLXXIV. 


CURSORY AND GENERAL HINTS ON THE 
CHOICE OF BOOKS. 
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to fill up every. hour of laborious applicati For the 
fake then of ſaving time, and of directing the judg- 
ment of the inexperienced, it becomes an attempt 
to ſuggeſt ſome general hints, which may tend to faci- 


—_- * greateſt read only 
? e rule o is, to 
or chiefly the original treatiſes in all the various depart- 
ments 8 ſcience, and of 2 a the ſame 
ce of rime, though not t egree of attention, 
by neceſſary 2 peruſe the faint 4 of imitative in- 
duſtry, as would appropriate to the ſtudent the ſolid 
uctions of native y This rule is more par- 
ticularly to be obferved on the firſt entrance on ftudv. 
The foundation muſt be laid deep, and formed of folid 
materials. The ſuperſtructure will often admit flight 
and fuperficial Rees agen When we have ſtudied the 
fine reliques of thaſe who have lived before us, we may 
derive much pleafure from 8 to the additional 
labours of contemporary genius. But to begin with 
theſe is to found, 'the fool recorded in the Goſpel, 
* 1 than ſuperfluous to ad- 
t were no to 
dreſs directions in 2 choice of authots, to the learned. 
But we may venture, without arrogance, to point out 
a few to the notice of the young and ingenuous pupil. 
with a deſign to abbreviate or facilitate his labour. 

He who is entering on the ſtudy of divinity, will na- 
turally deyote his firſt attention to the ſcriptures. The 
original language of the Old Teftament is often un- 
known even to the learned and ingenious ; and not- 
withſtanding what ſome critics have, as it were, offici- 
ally obſerved. on the ſubject, the neglect of it, thou 

ble, is ſeldom attended with much Ar dons 4 
But the knowledge of Greek is indifpenſably neceſſary, 
if theology is purſued as a profeſſion. 
be prophetical parts will claim the greateſt ſhare of 
attention in the peruſal of the Old Teſtament. Dr. 
Hurd's Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies will 
be a fufficient guide for rat application to them, 
To illuſtrate the New Teſtament, it will be — to 
have recourſe to Percy's Key to it, to 'Frapp's Notes, to 
Locke on the Epift! * 


1 
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Wink theſe aſſiſtances the ſtudent, who is not deficient 
in natural ability, will make a competent proficiency, 
even though he ſhould totally neglect thoſe myriads of 


knowledge of it by a public lecturer, who intends, 
or at directs, his courſe of reading. Natural and 
experimental ſcience, in all their — 9 are in 
ſome requiſite to his further advancement. Theſe 
alone will indeed render him ingenious in his cloſet, but 
will avail little at the bedſide without other aid. To 
theſe muſt be added a moſt accurate obſervation of the 
human frame in all its fluctuations of health, diſeaſe, 
and convaleſcence. The reading of caſes ſtrictly deli- 
neated, is found to be the beſt ſuccedaneum where ac- 
tua] practice and obſervation are precluded. Syſtem is 
in general deluſive and infufficient. _ . 
o the profeſſed lawyer, ſcarcely any book on the 
ſubje& of law is unintereſting or uſeleſs. But he who 
purſues the ſtudy merely as an accompli t in a 
comprehenſive * of education, will all the ne- 
ceſſary lights in the volumes of Grotius, Puffendorf, 
* and 1 | * 
who wiſhes to gain a complete knowledge 

ammar, may fucceed in his attempt without loadi 

is memory with the works of Priſcian, or of 
thouſands who have toiled in this circumſcribed pro- 
vince. Let him, after having ſtudied tically the 
elements of Latin and Greek, digeſt the Hermes of 
Harris, and the Introduction of Lowth. 
I be art of rhetoric never yet formed an ora- 
tor. It is one of thoſe artificial aſſiſtances of genius, 
which genius wants not, and of which dulnefs can 
little avail itſelf. But as there are excellent books 
written on it, the general ſcholar muſt pay it his at- 
tention. Let him then read Cicero on the Orator, and 
Quintilian's Inſtitutes, and he need not trouble bum- 
ſelt with thoſe meagre treatiſes which give a bard name 
to the natural modes of expreſſion, and teach us that, 
like Hudibras, we cannot open our mouths, but out 
there flies a trope. | 


He 


1781 


i 
5 


SF 


Beattie. 
to be conſidered in the ſyſtematical 
a ſcience, the moral philoſophy of Hutche- 
be recommended as one of the cleareft, the 
legant, and the conciſeſt treatiſes that have ap- 
upon them. The numerous writers who have 
icated fanciful and deftruftive ſyſtems, may be ſuf- 
in the gulph of oblivion never to emerge. 
loſophy, the airy fabrics of bypothenical 
viſions ought not to claim the attention of a moment. 
The fun of Newton has abſorbed the radiance of all 
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finite number of folios, which, to uſe the ex \ 
of Horace, may be ſent to wrap up frankincenſe and 
2 the only way in which they can now be uſe- 
J. He to whom the works of the great philoſopher 
are unintelligible, may acquieſce with tecurity in the il- 
luſtrations of Pemberton and Rowning. The lover of 


with the lover of truth. . 

To the claffical ſcholar, the proper books are uſually 
pointed out by the ſuperintendants of his education; 
and when once he has taſted them, his own cultivated 
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leſs acquainted with. than he who never read them 
but in Sandby's 22 In wat, Burman an 
Fic was loſt like 


C - 


Heinſius, they over text ; W 


in what needs not explanation, and, with a little 
critical knavery, paſs by a real difficulty without notice. 
Jam convinced that a taſte for the claſſics is rather im- 
ag than promoted by the Dauphin edition, in which 

ys are initiated ; but in which the words of the 
author are choaked, like wholeſome plants among 
weeds, by the notes and interpretation, To be pol- 
ſefſed of comments on the claſſics is however deſirable, 
for difficulties will ſometimes occur which at firſt ſight 
perp'ex the moſt ingenious ; but I ſhould prefer, for 
common reading, ſuch editions as that of Jones's Horace. 

Directions for the formation of the lady's library have 
often been wanted by thoſe, who, with an inclination 
for the elegant amuſement of reading, have been un- 
able to indulge it without danger, becauſe they had 
none to guide them in their choice. In my humble 
opinion, the following books might have a place in it, 
not only without hazard of ill conſequences, but with 
great advantage to taſte, and to that perſonal beauty 
which ariſes from mental. All the periodical publica- 
tions of repute that have been written on the model 
of the SpeQator, Rollin's Works, Plutarch's Lives, 
Shakſpeare, Milton, Pope, and the moſt eſteemed hiſ- 
torians of their own D. may be ſtrongly recom- 
mended. To theſe, for the fake of imbibing a claſſi- 
cal taſte, may be added the beſt tranſlations of the 
antients, Pope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil. and Mel- 
moth's Pliny. If French books are required, thoſe of 
2 Fomtenelle, Le Pluche, and ſome ſelect pieces 

Voltaire and Rouſſeau, may with propriety be ad- 
mitted. | Novels, it is feared, will not be diſpenſed 
with: Thoſe then of Richazdſon and Fielding are al- 
lowed, yet not without telnctance. Every thing inde- 
licate wi 


T conrſe be racked + has perbage there js 
. y at 


ks called ſentimental 
the — 4a Gfully, becauſe more cautiouſly. 
Religious books will find a place, but not without r. 
til ee ther ip of progigen! compo» | 


2 in 2 dunghill. hoe laborjoys angotators ex- 
Pla 
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ich, by inflaming the paſſions and ima gina- 
gs to corruption, while jt ſeems to pro- 

2 rom their ſenſbility of heart 
„ the ſofter ſex is ſuppoſed to be 
* errors of my ſtics * ent lru- 
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cuRzORY REMARKS' ON THE ODYSSEY, 


on POPE's TRANSLATION, MR. 
SPENCE'S ESSAY, &c. 


T is agreed, that the Odyſſey is inferior to 
the t is thought by Longinus, as well as by 

S e to have been real g's adden of Homer's 
old age, when it may 3 ppoſed the ardour 
of ains was in fome degree 15 * In 8 
„ Myey.“ fays that critic, ** be way be juſtly ſaid 
to reſemble the ſetting fun, whoſe grandeur ſtill re- 
„mains without the original beat of his beams. Like 
the ocean, whoſe very thores, when deſerted by the 
«* tide, mark out bow wige it ſometimes flows; fo 
« Homer's genius, hen. _—_ into all thoſe fabulous 
and n er. ſhews plainly 
„bo ſublime it ove W 


* old age. . 
is not to be placed 


It is certain, that if the 
in the fame rank with the Iliad, &y neither ougbt i it to 


Nee 
ed. It has, however, been 

and — who —— e to re F. the ns have 
9 5 very ſchool- 
Achilles and its 


| * r 
nde er br role te 
ert Ben in favour of eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, has hi- 
therto 
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therto prevented our public ſchools from ſubſtituting it 
in the room of the Iliad. That the lliad ſhould be 


neglected is not indeed to be wiſhed, but that it ſhould 


engroſs our whole attention, to the utter excluſion of 
the Odyſſey, is certainly unreafonable. | 
The lliad preſents us With a rough like that 
of high mountains, rocks, and foaming cata- 
tracts; while the Odyſſey exhibits a ſofter ſcene, and 
ſuggeſts ideas fimilar to thoſe which ariſe from the land- 
ſcape, where all is mild, ſerene, and beautiful. The 
one is like the pictures of Pouſſin, the other like thoſe 
of Claude Lorain. A reader admires the Iliad, but he 
be work? of Homer ſo early in the world, 
appeared in 
and fince their appearance have been ſo frequently 
praiſed and illuſtrated, that at this late period it is not 
neceſſary to add to the general panegyric. Suffice it to 
recommend the peruſal of a few authors, which may 
clear the way to the ſtudy of the Odyſſey. ' Among 
- theſe, are the papers in the Adventurer on this fubje&, 
Pope's Notes to his Tranſlation, 3 above all Mr. 
's very elegant and ingenious Effay. As to the 
2 itſelf, it abounds with faults and abfurdi- 
ties, Without derogating from the merit of Pope as 
an original poet, we may venture to unce his 
Odyſſey a paraphraſe, rather than a juſt tranſlation of 
Homer. copy no more reſembles the picture, than 
the portrait on a fign-poſt uſually reſembles the | 
intended to be exhibited. The chief of 
is funplicity, which, in the Tranſlation, is fa- 


— A by itſelf, it has many beautiful 
es; but as a tranſlation, it is perhaps uaworth 
n 4 

To cenſure fo celebrated a name, might appear ar- 
rene 
and judicious critics. Mr. Spence, whoſe opinion 1s 
deciſive, and, inſtar omnium, points out defects in Pope's 
Tranſlation, which could never have eſcaped fo great a 
t but from haſte and wearineſs. In this work, 
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crificed to a gaudy glare and artificial embelliſhments. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 
OY SOPHOCLES, AND SEVERAL CIRCUM- 
STANCES RESPECTING THE 
GRECIAN DRAMA. 
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complexity of fable, which the tf of the e 
ioo much vitiated to reliſh. 1 


In the firſt place, it muſt 
* — 1 — ſamething of N 
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from the beſt is a common remark, that 
the ſpirit of an ade lk that of ſome effences, eva- 
porates by t oreign manners, and fo eign 


cuſtoms, are ſeldom underſtood by 3 common au 
and as ſeldom approved. The majority an Foglich 
audience are unacquainted with antient * 
| ſure in the repreſentation of men 

bings which have not 's fs 5 joey notice. E 


manner nearly 2 
rical dramas are repreſented, they feel as 
every event ; they take part with their — and 
Henries, as friends and fellow-countrymen ; they glory 
in their ſucceſſes, and ſympathize with their misfortunes. 
To a fimilar circumitance” may may part of the applauſe, 
which the Athenians beſtowed on this Fraged yy of So- 
les, be attributed; for Oedipus was king ir dend. 

g country, with which the Athenians were i. a 
intimately connected either in war ar peace. 

Theſe conficerations ſhould teach us to content our- 
ſelves with admiring Sophocles in the cloſet, without 
attempting to obtrude him on the ſtage, which muſt al- 
ways accommodate itfelf to the taſte of the times, he- 
ther — 2 or juſt, conſiſtent or capticious. 

In truth, the warmeſt admirer of antient Greek 

muſt —— a barrenneſs of invention in the 
choice of fu The Trojan war, and the misfor- 
runes of the hides bin: are almoft the only ſources 
from which thoſe great maſters of compoſition, Homer, 
A (chylus, — and Sophocles, have derived their 
* — They have, indeed, embelliſhed theſe 

with all the fire of imagination and 


is it not ſtrange, that in a country 
like * the reſtleſs 2 of military virtue 
was continually forming noble de and atchieving 
* the poets could diſcover no illuſtrious 


y of being {ined in avid ding 3 
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_ but the warn-out ſtories of a wooden horſe, and a 
Sphinx's riddle ? It is difficult for an age like the preſent, . 
which bungers and thirſts after novelty, to conceive that 

an audience could fit with patience during the recital 

of a ſtory which all muſt have heard a thouſand times; 

25 as it was unadorned with the meretricious ar- 


of players, with thunder and lightning, hail and 
rain, rolling bells, and tinſel garments. 


- - But the ſameneſs of the ſtory in the Grecian poets 
became agreeable to the audience, through that vene- 

ration which every thing that bears a mark of antiquity 
demands. That the tory on which a dramatic poem 
is founded, ſhould not be of modern date, bas, I think, 
been laid down as a rule. Nor is it the precept of an 
arbitrary critic, but is juſtified by nature and reaſon. 
Imagination always exceeds reality. 'The vulgar could 
prevail upas themirtogy to leak on Crnca, to the 

they 


lours on their fancy. In obgdience to this rule, the 
Greek poets took their om antier uni 
verſally known, believed, and admired: and the au- 
dience entered the theatre, to behold a lively repreſu · 
tation of the pictute already formed in their own ima- 
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An Engliſh audience bas lately ſhewn itſelf not fo 
averſe from the antient Tragedy, as was expected, by 
its favourable reception of Elirida and CaraQacus, writ- 
ten on the Grecian model: but, perhaps, this event is 
not ſo much to be attributed to the revival of the refin- 
ed taſte of an Attic audience, as to the infatiable avi- 
dity of ſomething new. The Engliſh are as fond of 
the xawer T1 in literature, as the Athenians were in po- 
5 

| ve t a favoura ion on t 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON SOME OF THE 
MINOR ENGLISH POETS. 
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den, and Pope but, at the ſame time, the numerous 
alrern ſtations are frequently filled with honour. 

Many Poets of original beauty were in their own times 
e Such are the 
err 
incing than the deciſions of criticiſm. The learned 


The Gondibert of D'Avenant bas been the fubj 


have attended 
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CURSORY AND UNCONNECTED REMARKS ON 
SOME OF THE MINOR GREEK POETS. 
—_ intrinſic graces of the claſſic writers 

charmed every mind which was ible. of 

the beauties of ſpirit, taſte, and ince the 

revival of ing, innumerable critics have employed 
hep 
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the muſic of mellifluous cadence. To compare 
the Dutch and the German with the language of Athens, 


were to compare the jarring noiſe of grating iron, with 
the ſoft warblings of the flute. The other languages of 
Europe are equally unfit for harmonious modulation, 
and indeed cannot properly be examined in this le ud. 
as the people who ſpeak them, 8 
ed — by any writings tru 

The Greek Epig r firſt under our 
preſent conſideration. Of the tions, 
which owe their origin to Greece, none can be inſen- 
fible of the beauty, whoſe taſte is not vitiated by the 
leſs delicate wit of the 11 a 
to reliſh the ſumple graces of the Epigram, the 
taſte muſt not be formed upon the model even of the 
celebrated Maitial. Among the Latin poets, Catullus 
TT nr Ng Oy ee 
poſition 
The Anthologiz, fill extant, are written by various 
authors, and there are ſcarcely ſufficient Epigraws of 
any one, to diſcriminate his manner from that of others. 
Suffice it to remark in general, that their beauty does 
not often conſiſt in a point, or witty conceit, but in a ſlu- 
plicity of thought, and a fw of lan 
. The golden verſes of Pyt though not re- 
. iction, or flowing verſifica- 
tion, are yet highly beautiful in the conciſe and forcible 
mode of inculcating morality, and virtues almoſt Chriſ- 
tian. The earlier philoſophers. of Greece conveyed 
their tenets in verſe, not ſo much becauſe they aſpired 
to the character of poets, as becauſe pretepts, delivered 
ia metre, yoru more eaſily retained in the memory of 
their diſci compriſed every neceſ- 
fary rule my Wee of life in this little poem, and 
he that commits it to memory, will not want a guide 
to direct his behaviour under any event: but though the 
morality of theſe verſes is their more valuable beauty, 
yet are they e 
That generoſity of ſoul, which ever accompanies 


has induced the poets. olpbers of all 
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merits from the monuments aqui wr ry 
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form the moſt exalted idea, firft raiſed himſelf to emi- 
nence by a , entitled Stafiotica, violent invec- 
tive againft Pittacus, at that time the t of Athens. 
It has not eſcaped the general wreck, and we have only 
a few broken ſpecimens of this celebrated writer's 
works preſerved by the antient grammatians. We muſt, 
therefore, be age 6 his 2 mom the 
judicious Quintilian, learned Dion li- 
carnaſſus: 7 former of whom afferts, that he was con- 
ciſe, ſublime, accurate, and in many refpeQs reſembled 
Homer; the latter, that be had 2 grandeur, drevity, 


and fweetael, equally dende throughour all his 


Stefichorus, according to Quintilian, was reaarkable 
for ſtrength of genius. Se — poetry, all the 
folemoity of the wn how to re- 
ſtrain the impetuo — it fac, be would 
have rivalled Homer: but unfortunately, the noble 
warmth of his temper urged him beyond the bounds of 

writing, and be ſeems to have failed of excellence 

y a redundancy of beauties. | 

The fragments of Menander are ſufficiently excellent 
to induce every votary of learning to t the loſs of 
his works. Some indeed have thought, time never 
* to polite literature, than in the de- 

of the Comedies of Menander ; but as Terence 
has his ſpirit and his ſtyle, perhaps the want 
of the original is compenſated by the exact copyings of 


tian, from — 7 A 
Quin * 45 gmen 


our and 2 * 4 

ins, preſerved by Stobæus, whether t u- 
iy of WE GI, os ha y of the diftion, be 
muſt be excellent. 
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preſſibl to the mind, in the repreſentation of 
a mower 4 ng a ſleeping infant unconſcious of its 


7 b ww all rhe endearing blandiſhments of mater- 
The other remarkable poem of this author, which 
time has „i of a vety different kind. It is a fa- 
tire on Women, and is well known by a profaic tranſ@= - 
lation of it, inſerted in the Effays of a celebrated mo- 
dern writer. "IE 
Aleman of Laconia is another melancholy inſtante of 
the depredations which the hand of Time bas tiiade on 
the moſt valuable works of antiquity. Of this author, 
once celebrated throughout Greece, quoted by the 
learned, and repeated by the fair, ſcarcely the name is 
kiown in the prefent age. Athenzus, Hepherſtion, the 
ſcholiaſt on Pindar, Euftathius, and Plutarch, have vin- 
dicated him from abſolute oblivion, by preſerving a few 
of his etits. Love verſes, which fince his time 
have employed fone of the greateſt writers, and have 
been admired by the moſt ſenfible readers, were of his 
invention. Alf who preceded him had invariably writ- 
ten in Hezameter. He ſubjoined the elegiac verſe, and 
may juſtly claim the honour of having invented that 
ſpecies of poetry, which Ovid and the other Latin 
elegiac Writers have fince advanced to a moſt pleafing 


ſpecies of coinpoſit ion. | | 
Archilochus wrote ianibics and elegiacs; the former, 
tirica} ; the latter, ainorous That he ſuccteded in 
his attempts, we have ſufficient reaſon to conclade from 
the teſtimonies of r critics of antiquity, Ho- 
race and Longinus. There is not enough of him remain- 
ing, to enable us to form a judgment of the impartial- 
ity of their deciſion, and we muſt be contented to ac- 
quie ſce in their authority. n 
Lucian fo iy one of his gues, that the poets 


have given Jupiter mariy of his molt pompous epithets, 

rely for the fake of a ſcnorous word to fill up a verſe. 

The hymns of once abound with rheſe expletives ; 

and the reader' is often 1 with ſounding. verſe al- 

moſt deſtitute of ſenſe. If, however, they were compoſed 

for muſic, they'miy paſs uncenfured by tome: for it ſeerns 
| is 
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ſhare of his beauty from the choice of expreſſions, and 
the peculiar harmony of bis verſes. It hens objected 
to him by rigid moraliſts, that his writings tend to pro- 
mote drunkenneſs and debauchery. But this objection 
might in ſome degree be . great of the 
fineſt writers, ancient and modern. A man of ſenſe and 
judgment will admire the beauties of a compoſition, 
without ſuffering its ſentiments to influence his prin- 
ciples or his conduct. He will look upon the more li- 
centious fallies of Anacreontic writers, as little jeux 
eſprit deſigned to pleaſe in the hour of convivial feſti- 
vity, but not to late his thoughts and actions in the 
ſerious concerns of life, Whatever may be the moral 
tendency of his writings, it is certain that as a poet he 
is unrivalled in that 1 of compoſition which he 
adopted. Many have the imitations of him, but 
few have ſucceeded. The joys of love and wine have 
indeed been deſcribed by his followers, but their touches 
are more like the daubings of an unſkilful painter, than 
the exquiſite traits of a maſter hand. Cowley, whoſe 
genius certainly partook more of the Anacreontic than 
of the Pindaric, has been one of his happieſt imitators, 
for he is rather to be called an imitator than a tranſlator : 
but the BOIED ONT US 20h Wii þ IT ING ET Be 
merits of Anacreon, from thoſe Bacchanalian ſongs 
which ſo frequently appear under the title of Ana- 


The paſſion. of love was never more ly felt or 
deſcribed than by the ſenfible Sappho. The little 
Greek ode, preſerved by Longinus, the metre of which 
derives its name from her, has been tranſlated by Mr. 
Phillips with all the air of an original. The Latin 
tranſlation of Catullus appears much inferior to that of 
our countryman. The Greek indeed is much corrupted, 
and as it now ftands, is lefs pleaſing than the Engliſh, 
Every one, who on reading it recollects its occaſion, 
muſt lament that fo 1 a — feelingly re- 
preſented, was excited by an improper object. | 

Scaliger, whoſe judgment, though ſometimes called 
in queſtion, ought certainly to have great weight, be- 
ſtowed very extraordinary praiſes on the writings of Op- 
pian ; a poet, who, though he has been mm 
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Virgil in his Georgics, is only peruſed by the curious in 
Grecian literature, and is known only by name to the 
common reader. The emperor Caracalla, under whom 
he flouriſhed, is ſaid to have been fo charmed with his 
ms, as to have ordered him a ſtater for each verſe. 
rn critics will, however, dare to call in queſtion 
the taſte of Caracalla. The works of Oppian conſiſt- 
ed of halieutics, cynogetics, and ixeutics, the latter of 
which have periſhed by the injuries of time. He was a 
grammarian, which, in the idea of the Greeks, meant 
a profeſſed ſcholar; and in every the works of 
men, who profeſſed literature, have lets admired 
than the vigorous and wild ions of uncultivated 
genius. The former are contented to avoid faults, but 
genius labours after beauties only. Apollonius is more 
correct than Homer, and Johnſon than Shakſpeare ; 
but Apollonius and Johnſon are — 14 — while 
Homer and Shakſpeare are beheld with aſtoniſhment 
almoſt equal to A It — —_— be 2 — 
ed to the honour of Apoltonius, that the judicious Virgi 
borrowed ſeveral of his —_ 5, 


him, and perhaps he i not to be ranked among the pe, 


minores. Oppian has met with the uſual fate of 


marians, and has ſcarcely been read; but the reader of 


taſte will yet find many paſſages, which, if are not 
ſublime, he muſt confeſs to be beautiful. _ 


Tryphiodorus has been introduced to the Engliſh 


reader, by the excellent tranſlation of the ingenious 
Mr. Merrick. Homer he certain!y imitated, and has 
ſucceeded in the imitation. Coptes taken by great 
maſters, though inferigr in general, yet in ſome parts 
commonly rival their originals. Tryphiodorus reaches 
not the ſublimer flights of the Maz2man bard, but he 


ſometimes follows bis leſs daring excui ſions at ro diſtant 


interval. It is enough to recommend him to 
approbation, that with a moderate portion of $ 
fire, he has more correctneſs. He may be read with ad- 
vantage not only in a poetical, but in an hiſtorical 
view, Where diſcontinued the thread of his 
ſtory, Tryphiodorus has taken it up. Indeed this poem 
is a neceſſary fu to the Iliad, without which 
the reader is left unſatisfied 1 Tryphiodorus © 
ane © 2 ve 
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have written another poem, called oe 
pak, in which he has omitted, through each book, the 


letter which marked the number of it. Such a kind of 


compoſition is trifling, and beneath a man of genius; 
but it muſt be allowed to be a work of great difficulty, 
and conſequently a proof of great application. Nor 
onght it to injure the character of Tryphiodorus as a 
poet, but to be viewed as the wanton production of an 
ingenious, but ill- employed grammarian. If Homer 
wrote the battle af Frogs and Mice, and Virgil 
deſcanted on his Gnat, without loſing the dignity of 
their characters; inferior writers may indulge the inof- 
fenſive ſallies of whim, without the imputation of folly 
or iy. 

. ſome of theſe, and other of the 
Minor Poets, whoſe works are extant, the lover of the 
Grecian Muſe finds a pleaſing variety, after reading the 
more ſublime and beautiful productions of Homer. 


CO — — 


No. CLXXIX. 
A CONCLUDING ESSAY. 


HE writers of periodical papers have uſually 

ſubjoined, at the cloſe of their lucubrations, an 
account of the origin and progreſs of their work, ex- 
plained the ſignatures of corre and 
each paper to its proper claimant.— I am now arrived 
at the End of the Second Volume, the boundary pre- 
ſcribed to my excurfions : but | have, I believe, no in- 
formation of this kind remaining to be communicated. 
I have already accounted for the origin of this work, 
and intimated, that the compoſition of it has ſerved, at 
various times and in different ſituations, to amuſe a few 
intervals of literary leiſure ; and, with reſpect to aſſiſt- 
ants and correſpondents, the nature of the underta r 
could not y admit them. If, therefore, any 
ſhould be thought due, it muſt come undivided, and 
conſxibute to whatever ſeverity of cenſure may 
be incurred, the whole weight of which muſt fall with- 
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I mean not, however, to delude myſelf with an idea 
of influencing a reader by apologies : the ſubmiſſions 
and excuſes of authors are of hitle importance; the 
Public claims an uncontrovertible right to decide for 
itſelf on every ion which ſolicits regard: its 
final deciſions are uſually no lefs juſt than immutable. 

Inſtead then of dwelling on topics, I will take 
leave of the candid reader, if reader ſhould have 
had patience to accompany me fo far, by a 
recapitulation, and perhaps addition of a few admoni- 
tions, which may be falutary.. I pretend not to collect 
all the ſcattered remarks, which have preceded, into 
one point of view, but merely to repeat and add ſuch 
as may poſſibly occur in filling up the paper which now 
lies before me. I hope the egotiſm will be pardoned 
on this and ſeveral other occafions, as it is by no means 
eaſy at all times to ſpeak in the third per one's - 
ſes, without evident affectation. | 

I have endeavoured, throughout the whole ſeries of 
theſe papers, to warn thoſe who are entering into life 
(and to them my admonitions are chiefly addreſſed) 
againſt the faſhionable examples of the rich and great 
wulgar, which often militate againſt all that is decent, 
regular, virtuous, and learned. Unleſs we are taught in 
our youth to be on our guard againſt their deſtructive 
influence, we ſhall certainly incur imminent danger of 
corrupting our principles and practice, by a blind and 
bigotted imitation. Experience daily evinces, that, 
without this precaution, all the advantages of a virtu- 
ous and learned education, all the documents of pater- 
nal care, all prudential, moral, and religious reftraints, 
may be totally fruſtrated. . The rich and great may be 
conſidered as beacuns on a promontory ; and if 
hang out deceitful lights, they who will allow no other 
ſignal to direct them (and the number of theſe is infinite) 
v ill probably be miſguided in the voyage of their lives, 
till they are daſhed on rocks, or ſunk in whirlpools. 
] think I can confidently declare, that I was not influ- 
enced by iplenetic or envious motives, when I attacked 
the Pride, Folly, and Wickedneſs of the nominal 
who juſtify every enormity, under the name of faſhiona- 
ble indulgence z, but that I have been actuated ſolely by a 
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jets, after all its profeſſions 
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ſincere con viction, that ſuch an attack is the moſt ef- 
fectual means of promoting the intereſts of Viztue. Even 
an enemy will allow that it is not the moſt approved 
method of advancing private intereſt. 

In adopting modes of addreſs and external behaviour, 
the ſtudy of which appears to engroſs the attention of 
many, I have adviſed the y man to begin his work 
at the foundation ; to correct his heart and temper, 
that the of his a may 
that copious and infallible r 
a diſpoſition truly virtuous and unaffectedly amiable. 
have exhorted bim to avoid ſervility, adulation, prefer- 
ment-hunting, and meanneſs of every kind; to endea- 
vour indeed to thoſe with whom he converſes, 
but to let the vour ariſe from benevolent motives, 
— an humane and Chriſtian — _ 

happineſs among the children of one Almighty Fa 
ther, and the partakers of the fame miſerable nature. I 
have adviſed him to be firm, yet gentle, —manly, yet 
polite : to cultivate every ornamental — (Koa 
which leads not to effeminacy, and to ſtudy to be as 
agreeable as poſſible, while he can be at the ſame time 
fincere; to deſpiſe, and moſt ftudiouſly avoid, that 
common but baſe character, which, with motives pe- 
culiarly ſelfiſh and contracted, pretends to uncommon 
good-nature, friendſhip, benevolence, and generoſity ; 
whoſe aſſiduities are ioned to the rank or fortune 
of the perſons whoſe favour is courted, without the leaſt 
to virtue or attainments ; whoſe politeneſs is 
that of a valet or French dancing-maiter, and whoſe ob- 
etenſions to liberali- 
ty, are no leſs mean and dirty thoſe of a Jew- 
ufurer. I have adviſed him to value the approbation 
of his own heart, and the comforts of a clear conſcience, 
above the ſmiles, the applauſe, and the rewards of a vain, 
a wicked, a deceitful, and a tranſitory world. 

In literature, 1 have recommended the union of taſte 
with ſcience, and of ſcience with taſte ; a ſelection of 
the beſt authors on all the ſubjects which claim 


his 
ticular attention ; a love of ori nals and a due difiruſt 


of tranſlations; a conſtant rt to obtain depth and 
folkdiay z © perferesi ——— 
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earlier periods of a ſtudious courſe, 
diſtinguiſhed excellence can be ob- 
ithout it, but allo becauſe a cloſe attention to 
an ardent love of letters in the juvenile age, 
ſervative of in and cond 
diverſion or exti 

ies, which cannot be habitually i 

„and miſery. 
tenor of the 
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approach much nearer to it than if he gives up the pur- 
ſuit in the timidity of indolence : to have courage 
ugh to withſtand ridicule, the of the wicked 


in their ſubtle attacks upon virtue: to beware of the 


refinements of 


ion; exiſting in a ſtate which might almoſt be called 
vegetable, if it did not in a greater degree parti- 
cipate of brutality.— Addreſſes of a ſerious kind are to 
them, for the moſt part, uſeleſs, as that pride, ſelf- con- 
ceit, and felf-importance, which leads them to adopt 
with oftentation the tenets of infidelity and the prac- 
tices of immorality, uſually renders them deaf and 
blind to all repreſentations which come unrecommended 
by opulence, rank, and libertiniſm. They are wiſer in their 
own eyes, though they often neither read nor think, 
than the wiſeſt moraliſts who have yet appeared. But 
the taught not to be dazzled 
will ſoon learn to 
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by the violence of paſſion and temptation. He who 
leſſens the force of ſuch examples, and obſcures thoſe 
glofly colours which they derive from high ſtations and 
arge fortunes, greatly promotes the cauſe of morality, 

contributes much to prevent the miſery and ruin of 
a riſing generation. 

In forming political principles, I would uniformly main- 
tain the expediency of always leaning to the fide of 
liberty and the people, and of withſtanding, by all legal 
and rational means, the encroachments of power. All 
men — A power, well eſtabliſhed and confirmed, 
are na — 4 noe Let a 

irit then be conttantly among 
2 large, which may lead them to a jealous 1 
the poſſeſſors of power, and animate them to a manly re- 
ſiſtance on the ſlighieſt infringement of liberty. But 
at the ſame time, we muſt not ſuffer the artful purſuers 
of their own intereſt to delude us by a name enchant- 
ing in the ſound : we are bound to conſider, in our dif- 
onate moments, the nature of liberty ; to ſee and 
acknowledge the neceſſity of ſubordination, and the 
happineſs of being governed by the equitable operation 
of impartial laws ; to conſider the prefervation of good 
order and public tranquillity as greatly conducive to the 
perpetuation of liberty, when it is once eftabliſhed on 
a ſolid baſis ; to diſtinguiſh between a real love of li- 
berty and a mere impatience of controul, which is found 
to prevail in the boſom of envious and malignant men: 
to diſcern the difference between real pati iotiſm and a 
ſelfiſh oppoſition to preſent authority, in whomſoever 
inveſted, ariſing from a hope of partaking of it on their 
deprivation : to r that experience has abun- 
dantly confirmed the remark, that the loudeſt advocates 
for liberty, while out of power, are often the moſt arbi- 
trary and tyrannical, both in the exerciſe of power, when 
they have obtained it, and in their private life and na- 
tural diſpoſitions : to beware of the needy adventurer 
in politics, who has nothing to loſe, and has no proſpect 
of gain but in demoliſhing the fabric raiſed by others, 
and enriching himſelf in the general plunder. Such 
cautions DU 
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middle ranks, who have been too frequently deluded by 
the wicked pretenfions of pſeudo-patriots. 

I have endeavoured to evince the propriety of ap- 
pointing men of private virtue and good chatacter, to 
the great, , and efficient offices in the various 
departments of the ſtate. It is difficult to conceive but 
that the accumulation of public honours and emolu- 
ments on profeſſed infidels, on notorious gameſters, 
and oye 6 lan yo wh 1 22 — — 
morality, religion, and national proſperity. If, for in- 
ſtance, a Chancellor of Great Britain, whoſe office is 


8 Nr 
and whoſe liſe ht to have been free 
infamous enormities, and whoſe character, no leſs un- 


impeached than that of an archbiſhop, ſhould be ſtig- 
matized as a ſeducer of innocence, ſhould live in a ſtate 
of concubinage at the time in which he holds his vene- 
rable office, and evidently ſhew, by his condud, a con- 
tempt for that union of the ſexes which the laws of his 
country, and of his God, have inſtituted ; would it 
not be ſuch an inſult on virtue, religion, decency, and 
equity, as all, whoſe feelings are not — 
pation, muſt deeply deplote and reſent ? upſtart 
inſolence, a brow-beating audacity, and a dogmatical 
mode of deciſion, in the ſenate and at the tribunal, com- 
penſate the injuries which ſuch an example muſt infliQ, 
not only on the morals of a fingle already too 
licentious, but of the community in all its ramifications? 
The promotion of ſuch men, publicly known for 
badnefs r ity in 
governors, and eventually tends, more than any 
enemy, to ſhake their thrones from under them. Reſiſt- 
ance, indeed, under governors who aQ, in their appoint- 
ment of miniſters and cflicers, as if they conſidered the 
national religion merely as a mode of ſuperſtition, and 
morality as a baſeleſs fabric of fancy or policy, and who 
yet aſſume the nt of the church as well as of 
the ſtate, and claim the title of Defenders of the Faith, 
becomes virtue inſtead of treaſon, and patriotiſm inſtead 
of rebellion. He who militates againſt men, engages 
in @ rational and an le croiſade. No Turk 
A was 
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enemy to the religion of Chriſt, 
than fuch er ſacred > Chriſtian —. 


It is certainly right to diſbelieve and to reprobate all 


pretenſions to virtue, wherever private virtue is 
notoriouſly deficient. Where private virtue is wanting, 
there can be no ſoundneſs inciple, and, without 
ſoundneſs of principle, no virtue of any kind can 
ſubſiſt. Patriotiſm in a bad man is but 13 wick- 
edneſs, of a moſt malignant nature, and uſually pro- 
ceeding from a deceitful, a proud, an envious, a 
lous, a cruel, and a ſelfiſh diſpoſition. The ed 
abilities of profligate and corrupt characters, are often 
but the deſperate efforts of a diſtreſs which has over- 
come all difidence and reſtraint, and leads men to fight 


their — iy promotion, by aoiſe, effrontety, and over- 


Ce, aaa ons 
We a er, and it is an uſeful im- 
pulſe which nner 
power, let us learn 
y operation in the 
of others, merely becauſe it is not in our own, 
trueſt may often be evinced, by ſubdu- 
ing the luſt of power, by ſubmiſſive filence, "and by 
cheerful acquie in a contented retirement, and in 
exerciſe of the private and ſocial virtues. 
The Juſt of power, like all other luſt, is often moſt vio- 
lent in diabolical diſpoſitions, and the turbulent ſpirit 
which it produces is the bane of ſociety. 
" But amidſt our cautions, we ſhall do well conſtantly 
to remember that liberty, with all its attendant evils of 
faction and ſedition, is, upon the whole, infinitely more 
conducive to the happineſs and to the improvement of 
human nature, than the tranquil repoſe of eſtabliſhed 
deſpotiſm. An arbitrary government diffuſes a be- 
numbing, freezing, ſoporific influence over the human 
faculties, eſpecially in the middle and loweſt walks of 
life; and there is no » an or inconvenince which 
ought not to be cheerfully incurred to deſtroy it from 
the face of the earth. The tree of liberty, ſo well 
planted and watered in America, will, I hope, flouriſh 


more and more ; and impait many a flip and fucker to 


grow 
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ity afforded, by a time of diſtreſs, to 

— 4 
power, with its auxiliary, corrup- 

the auſpicious periods, the mo- 

which a portion of new health s 

fuſed into the vitals of the body politic: ſuch the times 

which the people themſelves ou 


that corrupting 


in propo 
their ſine, wealth, and populouſneſs; in which Old Sarum 
ſhould no longer be permitted to conſtitute as many re- 
ſentatives of the people of England as the county of 
Fork, and balf as many as the metropolis of the empire. 
It is impoſſible to recapitulate all the variety of 
. preceded, or to make any great 
ition to them, in the limits of a ſingle paper ; neither 
was it my original intention. It is ſufficient that a few 
of the moſt points are touched upon in the 
concluſion of theſe volumes, with a view to leave a due 
impreſſion on the mind of the reader, who may be in- 
duced, for want oi ſomething better, to beſtow an idle 
hour on their peruſal. The ſubjects of Behaviour, Let- 
ters, Morals, 2nd Politics, have been already mention- 
ed: it would be a reprehenſible omiſſion not to have 
reſerved a place for a few hints on Religion. 
It rs to me to be one of the moſt important pre- 
cepts, in forming our religious principles and ideas not 
fully to depend on the concluſions of our own reaſon; to 
_ diſtruſt the acuteſt underſtanding ; to be really humble; 
to reverence ihe opinions received by our — z to 
remember the ſhoctneis ct life, the imbecility of human 
nature, and to :ccepr with pious , rather than with 
diſputatious curiofity, the comfortable doctrines and 
miles of the received revelation. It will be a great 
inducement ts (his prime virtue of humility, to reflect on 
the diſeaſes and pains bath of mind and body incident 
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